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THIS  BOOKLET  shows  how  mankind  developed  our  Almanak  R<«i8ter  of  the  Yearly 
SeaJ:.ns  to  ensure  renewals  of  'o«l  s-PPUes 
ire  can  avoid  the  toconYenlences  cwused  hf  needless  changes  of  weeK-da,  names 

Tbia  ta  published  to  faciUtate  the  assemblage  and  work  of  that  WOrta-wme 

WUh  300  •«!  B^bibM^  Capyri«««f  by  M.  B.  Co^sworth.  i974.  in  ffte  Brrt/.h  £mp,r«  -nrf  U.  S.  A. 

FubUmM  by  the  JNTBRNATIONAL  ALUANAK  REFORM  I.EAGUB 

Han.  P«.«fcn*;  Sir  S»,ford  Flmniot.  K,C.M.O.  S^oM^y.Treasur.r:  M  B.  CofwoHh 

FVw  mhwt,  mddr»aa:~L  A.  R.  L..  New  Wm^mia^,  B.C.,  Cmn»d» 
WIU  you  please  help  to  bear  this  WoHfl-wWe  Bxpena^  of  Calendar  Reform  and  advocate  it? 
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THE  FIXED  "^EARAL" 

Proposed  to  Replace  Changing 
ALMANAKS  and  CALENDARS 


Prefeced  by  Dlosttations  and  Notes  showing  their  Evolution 
By  MOSES  B.  COTSWORTH,  F.G.& 

New  Westminster,  B.  C,  Canada 
iFormerly  of  York,  England) 

Author  of  the  "  Rational  Almanak  " 
"Rmhray  Maximum  Rates  and  Chargoa" 
the  "Direct  Calculators" 
and  other  publiemtionB. 


N  B-The  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  CHAM- 
T^FRS  OF  COMMERCE  has  UNANIMOUSLY  REQUESTED 
fhe  SoVErSmENTS  of  ALL  NATIONS  to  CONV  «  ^ 
Drplomatic  OFFICIAL  CONFERENCE  to  ESTABLISH  a 
FIXED  INTERNATIONAL  CALENDAR. 

The  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA  unanimously  resolved: 

"That  Mr.  M.  B.  Cotsworth's  proposal  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Calendar  receive  the  endorsation  of  the  Society." 

Thft  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA  (petitioned  by  the  Royal 
Soc^)  has  REQUESTED  the  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT 
TO  ASSEMBLE  THE  NEEDFUL  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  AT  AN  EARLY  DATE. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  approving  these 

■  proposals  in  1903,  stated: 

"This  reform  with  its  month  of  four  weeks  wiU  surely  come, 

as  it  is  a  commercial  necessity." 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  the  veteran  simplifier  of  our  daily  Time 
fwho  originated  "Standard  Time"  adjustments  by  complete  hours, 
is  now  used  by  all  nations),  recorded  the  most  experienced  opinion 
when  recommending  this  reform  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 

«ThJ°sui  a  needed  change  can  be  effected,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever . ' ' 

THE  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  MAY  MEET  AT  PANAMA 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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The  PROPOSED  "INTERNATIONAL 
FIXED  CALENDAR"  or  "YEARAL" 

Editor's  NoTt-Readers  of  former  articlet  by  Mr.  Q»tmorth  vvhicfa  have  appeared  in 
the  Bnttsh  Columbia  Magazine  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  long  years  of  arduoua  research 
which  he  has  devoted  to  studying  the  origin  and  methods  of  almanak-making  in  many 
coontriei.  The  outcome  of  the  expenditure  of  his  time  and  money  is  a  scheme  to  abolish  our 
present  clumsy  calendar,  with  ita  unequal  mondiB  and  dianging  day  names-the  undoubted 
source  of  loss  and  worry  to  every  civilized  person.  The  average  man  does  not  realize  to 
what  extent  the  present  system  retards  him  in  both  his  business  and  home  life.  It  is  a  system 
that  was  arbitrarily  set  up  1940  years  ago.  warped  by  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  Roman  rulers. 
In  r^^r-        "f,  «J?»'y  of  to  many  millions  of  people  of  diverse  nationaliries 

n  re  ation  to  their  use  of  calendars  is  so  stupendous  that  only  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
infimte  pauence,  and  absolute  unselfishness  would  contemplate  it.  It  may  seem  premature 
at  the  preMnt  moment  to  felicitate  Mr.  Cotsworth  on  what  he  has  done,  but  having  bee^ 
prmleged  1»  »,ther  «»ne  knowledge  of  hi.  work  and  the  almost  unimaginable  difficuUies  he 
ha  surmounted  we  cannot  let  the  opportanity  pa...  and  we  place  upon  record  the  fatt  that 
flVh  h  K  "  >*?>°f  fortunate  in  being  able  to  claim  Mr.  Cots^rorth  as  a  citizen  today 
i  u^""  ''"^''''"y  hi"0"c  city  of  York.  England.    If  the  Tnter: 

fo^  L      T"*"!  'eprewntative.  of  the  Great  Powers,  which  will  meet  in  the  near 

future  as  a  direct  result  of  hi.  labors,  adopt,  hi.  «igge.tions,  they  will  benefit  us  all 
every  day  by  facilitating  business  and  social  convenience. 

He  undoubtedly  is  the  originator  of  the  "Dies-non"  system,  by  which  the  "odd  (365th) 
day"  IS  proposed  to  be  appended  a.  an  "extra  Saturday"  in  every  year  and  is  to  be  freed  from 
week-day  name  to  avoid  the  present  avoidable  trouble  all  Calendars  now  make  by  yearly 
changing  week-day  names  and  monthly  date,  throughout  all  the  365  days  of  all  years— as 
Calendar  constructors  during  more  than  2,000  years  had  unsuccessfully  striven  to  avoid 

Upon  that  discovery,  by  Mr.  Cotsworth  in  the  year  1895,  has  been  founded  all  the  slightlv 
varied  proposal,  .mce  .uggested  by  calendar  reformers  in  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
whose  governments  are  welcoming  Mr.  CotsworA*.  propoeal.  to  establish  the  InternaHonal 

:u^''u  I  X  ,  u  "'"''■''^y  "^""fs  for  the  364  days  each  year,  and  .eparate  die  365A  day  as 
the  helpful  holiday  universally  needed  at  the  year's  end. 

Readers  will  readily  grasp  hi.  idea,  which  like  all  true  and  lasting  reforms  is  very  simple. 
Dec  list,  or  the   Shortest  DayT  ending  natures  year,  is  Proposed  as  a  "Dies-not^  to  be 

separated  from  both -^eek-day  names  and  monthly  dates.  The  fifly-fuuo  lueeks  in  all  the  years 
foUo'wing  1918  can  then  easily  be  divided  into  thirteen  months  of  four  -weeks  each,  like  February 
The  proposed  new  month  can  be  permanently  inserted  between  June  and  July,  just  as  easily  as 
the  29th  February  teas  inserted  as  Leap-day  between  February  and  March,  1912. 

That  FIXED  dates  should  be  located  for  Easter  and  all  Festivals,  National  Holiday. 
Fairs,  &c.,  was  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Cotsworth  in  the  vear  1895,  to  relieve  all  nations  from 
the  losses  caused  by  early  Easters  and  the  tiresome  drifting  periods  now  used  for  legislative 
univer.ity.  college,  whool  and  law  termt^  whidi  would  be  far  better  fixed  to  avoid  the 
proclamations  and  inconveniences  now  caused  by  that  lack  of  fixity. 

He  also  furnished  convincing  reasons  why  the  vear  1918  is  the  most  convenient  time 
to  make  these  desirable  improvements  for  future  years.  The  chief  reason  being  that  the 
Tear  ttien  end.  wiA  the  week,  and  Ae  change  can  then  be  most  easily  made  for  the 
convenience  of  all. 

After  he  invented  the  "Dies-non**  method,  the  difficulty  was  not  to  draw  up  the  scheme—* 
to  one  possessing  such  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  and  mvsteries  of  almanak-making, 
that  was  a  congenial  taflk--but  to  overomie  the  national,  historical  and  religious  prejudices  of 
civilised  people  all  over  the  world.  To  benefit  every  human  being  every  day  ts  a  ooble  task, 
deserving  of  all  the  help  we  can  give.   We.  therefore,  asked  Mr.  Cotsworth  to  write  this  article. 

It  IS  also  interesting  to  remember  that  "standard  time,"  which  has  been  a  boon  to  the  whole 
world,  had  Its  inceptitm  in  Canada  thirty  years  ago  through  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G., 
who  after  the  fullest  consideration  has  endorsed  Mr.  Cotsworth's  proposals  as  the  simplest  and 
most  advantageous  of  all. 

JI}'!^^^^^  ^^^'f^^  Canada  after  careful  consideration  unanimously  commended  Mr. 
totswortfi  8  proposals  as  the  best,  and  petitioned  the  Government  of  Canada,  who  have 
urged  the  British  Government  to  assemble  an  International  Conference  to  consider  this 
timely  proposal  to  abandon  our  changing  calendars  and  almanaks  for  one  Fixed  "Yearal** 
Jit        I  ^PP'^'^P^l^^^  suggested  for  the  proposed  International  "Fixed*' 

mnanak  which       Sandford  Fleming  reported  to  the  Royal  Society,  'will  daily  "benefit  thf 
gr0ai  human  famtly  throughout  all  future  time/'  j'  «i 

^  For  the  convenience  of  readers,  the  connected  series  of  illustrations  have  been  grouped 
into  Fore-plates  "B"  to  "J"  preceding  the  explanatory  pages,  on  which  are  printed  such 
turther  pictures  as  are  better  interspersed  with  the  type.  The  End-plates  "K"  to  "W"  illustrate 
die  more  detailed  references  to  which  readers  specially  interested  in  such  research  may  refer. 

Between  the  "fore"  and  "end"  plates  are  printed:  i.  Notes  re  Ae  Evolution  of  Ahnaoaks 
and  Calendars;   2.  The  Proposals  for  Calendar  Reform. 

References  to  Encyclopaedias  and  "Rational  Almanak*'  (as  "R,  A.")  mil  facilitate  verifications. 


(^ATE  "B.'*)  Ancient  EGYPTIAN  CALENDAR  of  TWm^VE  MONTHS,  shown  by  SIGNS  of  die  ZODIAC 
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This  reproduction  from  the  Temple  at  Denderah  is  similar  to  others  at  Esneh  and  Ed  Dayr. 

It  appears  to  be  the  earliest  representation  of  that  Ancient  Calendar  System  which  the 
Egyptian  Priests  kept  profoundly  secret,  and  never  portrayed,  until  their  degenerate  descendants 
were  induced  to  engrave  their  Zodiac  in  this  Temple  to  satisfy  their  Greek  benefactors. 

Herodotus,  the  chief  historian  of  Ancient  Greece,  records  that  "T/ie  Egyptians  ivere  the 
first  to  diJCo^'er  the  solar  year  and  to  portion  out  its  course  into  twelve  parts.  They  obtained 
their^  knowledge  from  the  stars,"  The  great  value  of  their  secret  knowledge  concerning  the 
origin  and  construction  of  Calendars  probably  caused  Hie  Egyptian  priests  to  keep  from 
Herodotus  the  crucial  explanation  of  hor.-  their  ancient  pyramid  builders  had  first  discovered 
the  precise  length  of  the  year  by  measuring  the  daily  lengths  of  the  pyramids'  noon-shadoivs 
during  many  centuries,  as  later  explained— because  that,  together  with  the  huge  pointing 
Equinoctial  pyramid  slope,  was  essential  to  enable  the  Egyptians  to  locate  the  36  "decans" 
or  weeks  of  10  days  each,  into  which  their  year  was  divided  bv  36  stars,  nearly  equidistant, 
being  observed  at  mid-night  passing  above  the  apex  of  the  pvramid,  at  intervals  approximately 
10  days  apart— as  depicted  by  the  36  boats,  or  "astronomical  houses"  shown  above  with  their 
i^/J^xf^y^^^*^''^  ^""'^^  ^^^^^  of  those  zo-dav  weeks  constituted  EACH  OF  THEIR  la 

MONTHS  which  WERE  EQUAL,  and  with  five  Festive-davs  intercalated  at  Ae  end 
completed  365  days  of  each  civil  year;  cycling  through  the  Sothic  Period,  to  prcf^erve  secrecv. 

The  simple  but  enormously  extensive  scale  of  observations  the  Pvramid  Priests  had  to 
accomplish  before  knowledge  of  die  true  365  242  days'  year  was  discovered,  as  the  essential 
basis  upon  which  the  Zodiacal  System  of  Star  Astronomy  was  elucidated,  is  indicated  on 
End-plate  "T,"  where  the  Fans  illustrate  in  10°  arcs  the  natural  origin  of  those  periods  of 
10  day  ranges  of  the  Sun's  noon  track  among  the  "Fixed  Stars,"  locating  each  dailv  position 
along  the  Suns  apparent  Ecliptic  Path,  throughout  every  season  and  month  of  the  Year. 


PLATE  C.   The  carHcst  "SPHINX"  METHOD  of  LOCATING  die  SEASONS  of  die  YEAR* 
by  registering  die  seasonal  "AMPUTUDE  POINTS'*  OF  SUNRISE  along  die  horizon. 


I.  "The  Sphinx"  viewed  from  behind,  showing  the  SUN-RISE-DIRECTING-RAY-LINES 
emphasized  on  the  left  side  of  the  wig,  directing  observation  across  die  Nile  Valley,  to  die  daily 
points  of  Sunrise  throughout  the  year.    See^  Plate  *'J." 

Thase  "ray-lines,"  after  probably  more  than  7fiOO  years  of  exposure,  vsere  so  indistinct  on 
this  small-scale  photograph  that  the  artist  ''emphasized"  part  on  the  lo^er  hack  edge  of  the 
vjtg,  to  indicate  the  ray-lines  spreading  from  the  nape  oj  the  neck,  like  the  Japanese  sun-rays. 


II.  "The  Sphinx,"  photographed  at  Sunrise  with  the  actual  Sun  'Misked"  on  its  head  at  the 
'*E^uinox,"  when  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length.  The  approximate  direction  and  limited 
30  range  at  Cairo,  displayed  by  the  season-marking  Sun-rise-points  over  the  distant  hills 
across  the  Nile,  have  been  painted  on  the  photo  as  rayed-suns,  to  indicate  the  utnaost  limits  of 
"Amplitude"  in  Sunrises  between  the  Longest  and  Shortest  Days,  when  viewed  from  the  same 
points  of  observation  at  the  rear  of  the  Sphinx.  Those  are  indicated  on  Plate  "J,"  where  the 
sacred  "Asp"  is  shown  as  it  originally  surmounted  the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the  Asp's  tip 
served  as  a  "Fixed  Pointer"  to  the  center  of  the  Rising-Sun,  when  the  Priestly  observers  looked 
from  the  "rear-points"  over  the  length  of  the  Sphinx  to  the  Sun  disked  on  the  Horizon — like  die 
naval  gunners  sight  targets  along  the  *'fixed  line  of  sight,"  from  gun  rear  to  fore-points. 

For  causes  that  have  deflected  the  Axis  of  the  Sphinx  to  the  North  of  East,  see  Plate  F. 
The  later  star-recording  uses  of  the  Front  of  the  Wig  and  deep  Excavations  in  front,  are 
indicated  tn  the  Sphinx  section,  where  an  Ancient  Egyptian  star  diagram  is  reproduced. 


(PLATE  "D")— The  "AMPLITUDE  METHOD"  used  by  the  "Sun-worshippers"  of  JAPAN 


1.  Japanese  "TORII  Gateway"  of  the  Shinto  Temple  on  Miyajima  Island,  used  like  the 
Sphinx  to  locate  the  seasonal  points  of  sunrise,  shown  on  Plate  "J,"  where  its  mid-rear-pomt 
"E"  served  like  the  mid-slit  heneadi  die  canopy  of  this  pedesul  to  focus  observations. 


London  range  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset  points  along  the  horizon— represented  bv  the  complete  circle. 
W.  denotes  Winter,  Dec.  aand;  E.  Equinoxes,  March  21st  and  Sept.  23rd;  S.  Summer,  June  21st. 


PLATE  C.    Tlie  earliest  *'SPHIXX"  METHOD  of  LOCATING  the  SEASONS  of  the  YEAR 
by  registering  the  seasonal  "AMPLITUDE  POINTS"  OF  SUNRISE  along  the  horizon. 


I.  '"  File  Sphinx"  viewed  from  hehiiul,  showinij  the  SUN-RlSIi-PI  RIX' I'l  NCVR A V-I.INKS 
emphasi/ed  on  the  left  side  of  the  wig,  directing  observation  across  the  Nile  Vallev,  to  the  Uaiiy 
points  of  Sunrise  throughout  the  year.    Sec_  Plate  "J-" 

Those  "ray-l'irifs,"  after  probably  more  than  7fiOO  years  of  exposure,  ivere  so  indistinct  on 
this  small-scale  phoioqraph  that  the  artist  " emphasizeiV  part  on  the  lo-iver  hack  edge  of  the 
zviff,  to  indicate  the  ray-lines  spreading  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  like  the  Japanese  sun-rays. 


LONGEST  DAY 


SHORTEST  DAY 


IL  "The  Sphinx,"  photographed  at  Sunrise  with  the  actual  Sun  "disked"  on  its  head  at  the 
"Ecjuinox,"  when  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length.  The  approximate  direction  and  limited 
30  range  at  Cairo,  displayed  by  the  season-marking  Sun-rise-points  over  the  distant  hills 
across  the  Nile,  have  been  painted  on  the  photo  as  rayed-suns,  to  indicate  the  utmost  limits  of 
"Amplitude"  in  Sunrises  between  the  Longest  and  Shortest  Days,  when  viewed  from  the  same 
points  of  observation  at  the  rear  of  the  Sphinx.  Those  are  indicated  on  Plate  "J,"  where  the 
sacred  "Asp"  is  shown  as  it  originally  surmounted  the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the  Asp's  tip 
served  as  a  'Tixed  Pointer"  to  the  center  of  the  Rising-Sun,  when  the  Priestlv  observers  looked 
from  the  *'rear-points"  over  the  length  of  the  Sphinx  to  the  Sun  disked  on  the"  Horizon— like  the 
naval  gunners  sight  targets  along  the  "fixed  line  of  sight,"  from  gun  rear  to  fore-points. 

For  causes  that  hwoe  deflected  the  Axis  of  the  Sphinx  to  the  North  of  East,  see  Plate  F. 
The  later  star-recording  uses  of  the  Front  of  the  Wig  and  deep  Excavations  in  front,  are 
indicated  in  the  Sphinx  section,  wokere  an  Ancient  Egyptian  star  diagram  is  reproduced. 


(PLATE  «D»)— The  "AMPLITUDE  METHOD"  used  by  the  "Sun-worshippers"  of  JAPAN 


I.  Japanese  "TORII  Gateway"  of  the  Shinto  Temple  on  Miyajima  Island,  used  like  the 
Sphinx  to  locate  the  seasonal  points  of  sunrise,  shown  on  Plate  "J,"  where  its  mid-rear-point 
**£"  served  like  the  raid-slit  beneath  the  canopy  of  this  pedestal  to  focus  observations. 


11.  "AMPLITUDE''  Diagram  contrasting  the  narrow  30°  range  at  Cairo  with  the  82" 
London  range  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset  points  along  the  horizon— represented  bv  the  complete  circle. 
W,  denotes  Winter,  Dec.  22nd;  E.  Equinoxes,  March  2zst  and  Sept.  23rd;  S.  Summer,  June  21st. 


(PLATE  «E")— The  «AMPUTU1>E  METHOD"  was  WORID-WTOE 


Fm.         Side  fron  liljriMeaai.   Cw/kt,  plate  39. 

I.  This  displays  the  "Amplitude  Method"  used  by 
the  ancient  Orthagenians  at  their  stronghold  in  Sicily. 
The  eye  of  the  Sun  is  located  as  peeping  over  the 
three  monoliths  denoting  the  three  seasonal  dividing 
points  of  Shortest-day,  Equal-day-and-night,  and 
iLongest-day.  ,  ,     ^  j 

The  priest  is  taking  the  observations  over  the  hxed 
point  to  the  Sun  "disked"  at  the  Equinox. 

Note.— The  Sun  and  Moon  "shafted  together  \  on 
the  rod  to  typify  the  combined  diameters  of  their  duka 
to  form  the  "degree-unit"  or  aatroaomy,  measimag 
360  degrees  round  the  horizon. 


II.  Ancient  Druidical  observatory  at  Maes-howe, 
Scotland    Note  the  three  monoliths  on  promontories 

to  rtgister  seasonal  amplitudes  *'sighted"  through  the 
"Observation  Passage"  from  the  centre  of  the  mound. 

"Silbury  Hill"  in  Wiltshire  contains  more  than 
1.000,000  tons  of  chalk  siniilarly  piled  artificially.  See 
R.  A.  290  and  342. 


Ill,  The  three  ancient  "Zigurats"  of  Babylon^ 
repictnred  as  those  stepped-towers  were  ranged. 

AUEftt  cwumhh  nmL  mimtimrum  fma^Mnammmmiimm  ^ 
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IV.  Chaldean  Temple,  based  on  the  ruins  of  the 
supposed  "Tower  of  Babel."  The  gradual  ascent  from 

the  southeast  contrasts  with  the  steep  descent  to  the- 
northwest  needed  to  register  noon,  etc.,  shadows. 

The  ground-plan  shows  its  southeast  orientation  tO 
nature's  ycar-cn^ng  on  tiie  shortest-day,  Dec  22. 


V.  The  three  ancient  British  "Amplitude  Monoliths" 
near  York  (England),  wdghinff  about  30  ton*  «adu 
See  R.  A.,  p.  10.  . 

Each  nation  had  to  devise  its  own  permanent  indi- 
cators (which  were  necessarily  huge  and  wide  apart) 
for  locating  the  seasons  before  refined  astronomical 
snstnunents  or  calendars  were  invented. 


N.B.  The  "R.  A  "  references  indicate  where  further  information  is  available  in  the  author's  book  00 

the  "Rational  Almanac*"  first  advocating  Calendar  Reform  as  epitomisEcd  on  end  leaf. 


(PLATE  "F")— AMPLITUDE 


I.  A  Typical  EfiTPtian  Temple  on  the  west  bank 

of  the  Nile,  facinir  the  Sun-rise-rays,  which  enter  the 
lower  opening  at  the  front,  and  pierce  through  like 
apertures  (evidenced  by  the  plans  below)  to  the  "Holy 
of  Holies"  in  the  rear,  where  the  jewel  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest  shines  brilliantly  as  the  sun- 
beam's shaft  of  light  illuminates  it  at  the  Annual 
Pestival — thus  mysteriously  signifying  "the  Divine 
presence"  to  worshippers  in  this  Temple  at  Abydos.  As 
the  Sun-rise  point  drifted  by  the  "Precession  of  the 
Bquinoxes,"  they  had  to  adjust  thdr  Temple  as  below: 


PLAK  OK  TWO  TiraiPLES  AT  SIEDINKT- 
HABO* 


proved  TOO  CRUDE  and  DRIFTING 


How  the  Date  of  16S0  B.C.  was  arrived  slI  by  . 
.M«tt.n9  of  ihe  Shift  of  the  Sun 

On  theory  tli^  8lon«lwn«e  wa»  solar  Mmpl^  lb*  proMnt 
j»u»Hluu  «<  th»  am  mTMtnrtM  on  Jvmm  XL  tha  liiHiit  dav.  was 
fMmd  by  MriM  •(,a«jwCwI ^^■■■■■.iiuw»  tummttuA  with 
tha  paaWon  whfctv  te-mnst  hav*  npnwfltJ  whMi  fb*  Wati  waa 
buOt.  TK»  «U  Una  •ncOy  hiaacrtd  «b*  awwtua  wttM  palnta 
to  tha  NXs.  but  a  liM  4nwta  fatei.th*.«WRS  aunaa  JuMai  laat 
to  ttxm  «w\trm  af  tKm  manm  tiU—  to  iiHi  ■!■  i  Itms  ttOa  oia  Una 
to  tha  aaf  t  •bawn  hawb  wily  tw«  <lini>nr«  M  «K«  swfv  A* 
the  rata  of  iKa  aun'a  aKIh  In  veaMan  m  a^riaa  m  at»*  aammar 
aalatfoa  t»  kswwn  it  h»a  baaa  yilM»  te  btMC  «a  awbm^  tha 
ama  »aaliion  from  tKa  olHar  ma%d  ta  ■  ■m—Ola  b«m  tablaa  af  tha 
obUqvliy  of  tha  MUptic  tha  nombar  af  yaan  wHteK  9unt  htt.Va 
»«s«ad  whila  thta  alrifl  af  «ha  sun  frMn  tta  imiMlin  jjfltwf  nJ 
of  tha  old  «xi«  KsLS  baan  .t»kSn«  »Im%  Tha  numb^r'^  .yaara 
 amouf\l»  to  3feMfc  rtWM  SlVt^  ^'M^  *-C»^ 

H^^BSSSy '!5*P§!!yj^I!P'^^'  years  old 

IIL  The  above  record  of  Observation  at  Sun- 
rise on  the  "Longest  Day"  at  STONEHENGE 
evidences  both  the  most  complete  Druidical 
system  used  by  the  Ancient  Britons  when 
measuring  the  Horizon  points  of  Sunrise  and 
Sunset  by  the  complete  circle  of  monoliths,  and 
their  extended  method  of  using  distant  monoliths 
and  erections  to  mark  the  shifting  direction  of 
Sunrise  and  Sunset  Sir  Nmrman  Lockyer  proved 
to  have  moved  2  diameters  of  the  Sun  on  tile 
Horizon,  since  Stonehenge  was  erected. 

The  same  change  of  alignment  caused  by  the 
'Trecession  of  die  Equinoxes,"  ice  deflected  the 
axis  of  the  lower  Egyptian  Temple  till  the 
sun's  rays  failed  to  reach  the  "Holy  of  Holies" 
at  their  Annual  Festival.  Then  the  worshippers, 
thinking  their  Sun-god  was  forsaking  them,  had 
to  build  a  new  Temple  in  the  rear,  directed  to 
the  more  recent  sun-rise-point  on  their  "Year- 
day." 

Similarly  the  Priests  of  almost  all  religions 
continued  that  system  of  "orientating"  their 

structures  for  worship  to  the  Sunrise  on  the 
Calendar  Festival  of  their  patron  saint:  e.^., 
churches  dedicated  to  St  George  are  still 
orientated  to  the  Sunrise  point  on  April  23rd 
while  others  named  after  St.  Peter  are  pointed 
to  Sunrise  on  June  29th — St.  Peter's  Day. 

But  they  were  only  able  to  locate  the  precise 
dates  by  the  Calendar,  as  great  experience  and 
distant  "sighting-pointers'*  were  needed  to  de- 
rive exact  dates  from  the  narrow  change  of 
daily  Sunrise. 


(PLATE  "E")— The  "AMPUTUDE  METHOD"  was  WORLD-WIDE 


A-  


—  lb'* 


Fig.  S33.— Stele  fron  IMfkmmtL   C»rfms,  plate  a9> 

I.  This  disi>lavs  tlie  "Amplitude  Method'*  used  by 
the  ancient  Carthagenians  at  their  stronghold  in  Sicily. 
The  eye  of  the  Sun  is  located  as  peeping  over  the 
three  monoliths  denoting  the  three  seasonal  dividing 
points  of  Shortest-day,  Kqual-day-and-niffht,  and 
LonK"- J^t-day.  .  ,     ^  j 

The  priest  is  taking  tlie  observations  over  the  hxed 
point  to  the  Sun  "disked"  at  the  Equinox. 

Xote. — The  Sun  and  Moon  "shafted  together  ^  on 
the  rod  to  tvpifv  the  combined  diameters  of  their  disks 
to  form  liie  •"degree-unit"  or  astronomy,  measuring 
360  degrees  round  the  horizon. 


II.  Ancient  Druidical  observatory  at  Maes-howe, 
Scotland    Xotc  the  three  monoliths  on  promontories 

to  register  seasonal  amplitudes  "sighted"  through  the 
•'Observation  Passage"  from  llic  centre  of  the  mound. 

"Silbury  Hill"  in  Wiltshire  contains  more  than 
1.000,000  tons  of  chalk  similarly  piled  artificially.  See 
R.  A.  2"0  and  342. 


r 
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III.  The  three  ancient  "Zigurats"  of  TJabylon — 
repictured  as  those  stepped-towers  were  rangcil 


euiLT  «v  Nuvciunt  11*11  tutif  UO  ft  C 


SuffMW  OkKMU.  CU'tTitu  rUH  fHL^To  Cui 


IV.  Chaldean  Temple,  based  on  the  ruins  of  the 
supposed  *'Tower  of  Babel."  The  gradual  ascent  from 

the  southeast  contrasts  with  the  steep  descent  to  the 
northwest  needed  to  register  noon,  etc.,  shadows. 

The  ground-plan  shows  its  sontheast  orientation  to 
nature's  year-ending  on  the  shortest-day,  Dec.  22. 


V.  The  three  ancient  British  "Amplitude  Monoliths" 
near  York  (England),  weighing  about  30  tons  each. 

See  R.  A.,  p  10. 

Ivicli  nation  had  to  devise  its  own  permanent  indi- 
cators (whieh  Wire  necessarily  liuge  and  wide  apart) 
for  locating  the  seasons  before  refined  astronomical 
instruments  or  calendars  were  invented. 


X.B.— The  '  R.  A."  references  indicate  where  further  information  is  available  in  the  author's  book  on 
the  "Rational  Almanac,"  first  advocating  Calendar  Reform  as  epitomized  on  end  leaf. 


(PLATE  «F")— AMPLITUDE 


I.  A  Typical  Egyptian  Temple  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Nile^  facing  the  Sun-rise'rays.  which  enter  the 
lower  opening  at  the  front,  and  pierce  through  like 

apertures  (evidenced  by  the  plans  below)  to  the  "Holy 
of  Holies"  in  the  rear,  where  the  jewel  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest  sliines  brilliantly  as  the  sun- 
beam's shaft  of  light  illuminates  it  at  the  Annual 
Festival — thus  mysteriously  signifying  "the  Divine 
presence"  to  worshippers  in  this  Temple  at  Abydos.  As 
the  Sun-rise  point  drifted  by  the  "Precession  of  the 
Eqtunoxes,"  they  had  to  adjust  their  Temple  as  below: 


I'l.Ah  Oli  TWO  TtaiPLES  AT  SI£D1NKT- 
HAB0. 


S  proved  TOO  CRUDE  and  DRIFTING 


How  the  Date  of  I6S0  B.C.  was  arrived  A.I  by  . 
Me&ns  of  the  Shift  of  the  Sun 

On  ifi«ofv  HbmM  mtu\9iMmgm  wu  ^  mIw  uttnptm  tb*  pwm 
fomlUtm  of  U«*  Mm  mt  ninrto*  m  J%nm  XL  fhm  loi«wt4cr. 
found  liv  tt.  aertos  of  e«ki«fwl  nfciwilum  mnd  WDWipwi  wMh 
tho  peattJon  whlchr  IK  mnat  have  niniujlii  wIim  tiM  M^t*  wm 
buUu  TK»  eU  Ut\m  emctly  bttaiii*  «h*  «VMv»  whIcH  pett%is 
to  tlM  N  Jl.  btrt  •  Um  4vawa  from  tho  tteinfl  Mm  iMi'funo  21  Um 
to  iKo  oontro  of  tKo  Mono  drelo*  U  doflawij  tnm  «M»  eld  tin* 
to  the  oxtont  abown  bmn,  nrnmjAy  two  ilanioiaro  of  tKo  owt-  A« 
ih*  r*t«  of  tho  Aun's  sKlfi  In  pooHlou  M  omMtoo  on  ttto  omnmor 
solstice  19  icnown  tt  hM  boM  posslblow  to  taM  oublimct  tho 
on«  position  from  tffw  otKor  m.nd  to  ii  ■iionolii  from  tilttn  of  tho 
obliouliY  of  the  »icUt?(ic  the  numbor  of  yeore  wKlcK  must  hoVo 
p«.s&ed  wKlln  thlfc  shift  of  the  Sun  from  Its  position  ot  the  end 
of  the  oid  &xls  h&.s  been  tAklnft  pisce-  The  number  Off  yoors 
CMDOurvU  lo  3,58i,  thus  givms  «.  dots  of  IMMflLC. 

STONEHEN6E  OBSERVATIONS,  about  3^80  YEARS  OLD 
— giOKimrtad  fcif  ^r|^i|fii  rh  llorron  Lortow 

III.  The  above  record  of  Observation  at  Sun- 
rise on  the  ^'Longest  Day"  at  STOXEHENGE 
evidences  both  the  most  complete  Druidical 
system  used  by  Ac  Ancient  Britons  when 
measuring  the  Horizon  points  of  Sunrise  and 
Sunset  by  the  complete  circle  of  monoliths,  and 
their  extended  method  of  using  distant  monoliths 
and  erections  to  mark  the  shifting  direction  of 
Sunrise  and  Sunset  Sir  Norman  Lo<±yer  proved 
to  have  moved  2  diameters  of  the  Sun  on  die 
Horizon,  since  Stonehenge  uas  erected. 

Ttie  same  change  of  alignment  caused  by  the 
•Trecession  of  the  Equinoxes,"  &c  deflected  the 
axis  of  the  lower  Egyptian  Temple  till  the 
sun's  rays  failed  to  reach  the  *'Holv  of  Holies"' 
at  their  Annual  Festival.  Then  the  \\  or^hippers, 
thinking  their  Sun-god  was  forsaking  ihem,  had 
to  build  a  new  Temple  in  the  rear,  directed  to 
the  more  recent  sun-rise-point  on  tbeir  "Year- 
day." 

Similarly  the  Prieste  of  almost  all  religions 
continued  that  system  of  ^'orientating"  their 
strucT'jres  for  worship  to  the  Sunrise  on  the 
Calendar  Festival  of  their  patron  saint:  e.if., 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  George  are  still 
orienuted  to  the  Sunrise  point  on  April  23rd 
while  others  named  after  St.  Peter  are  pointed 
to  Sunrise  on  June  29th — St.  Peter's  Day. 

But  they  Mere  only  able  to  locate  the  precise 
dates  by  the  Calendar,  as  great  experience  and 
distant  '^sighting-pointers"  were  needed  to  de- 
rive exact  dates  from  the  narrow  chanf^e  of 
daily  Sunrise. 


(PLATE  "G'O-Next  the  MERIDIAN  METHOD  of  TRACING  the  SEASONS  by  MEASUR 
ING  the  NOON-SHADOWS  of  OBELISKS,  fa,  WAS  DEVISED 


poWl''^  OBELISK  in  ST.  PETER'S  SQUARE, 
JlUJl^,  casts  Its  ^oon-shadow  along  the  Mcridian- 
line,  shown  on  the  photograpli  to  the  right,  extending- 
beyond  the  fountain  from  the  front  oval  disk  which 
IS  inscribed  with  the  words  *'Canceri  Solstici,"  mani- 
festing Its  purpose  to  register  the  Obelisk's  shortest 
shadow  there  passingf  at  noon  on  tJie  "Lon^est-Dav" 
Urae  21st)  when  the  Sun  reaches  its  northernmost 
range  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 

^^^'^S*^  registers    both    the  shortening 

!rJ^^^  ""^^        lengthening  shadow  in  July 


^JL  of  St.  Peter's  Obelisk  at  Romfr- 

demonstratmg  the  insufficiency  of  the  largest  ObeuSi 

T».r^^*rrl^  "^'^  between ^tlK>^  dis«r 

Obelisks  were  elevated  on  mwow  ■«  «r 
Block  IV  to  cast  longer  shadows.  •» 


II.  Model  of  "Cleopatra's  Needle,"  removed  from 
Alexandria    to    London,  where    its    Dial  with  the 

u'^tTl^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  I>ial  of  Aha.) 


«ri^;t^M  ^^^^'i^  "Lat  of  Asoka"  in  India  is  of 
special  interest  because  the  ancient  native  writinirs 

locator   oY  thf  ^^^>^^r  of  Latitude  ^^fd 

iocator  ot  the  Seasons  was  during  three  seoarate 
generations  raised  higher  by  building  terraces  of 
ma«>nry  to  extend  their  Meridian  shadow  register  and 

Kate  W^Ii::^  °^        ^^'^^S  Sfasons.  M 

Pme  H  proves  the  Egyptians  dW, 


(PLATE  "H")-^VOLUTION  of  die  PYRAMID  SYSTEM 


PyXAMlO  EMBLEM  as  k.ndry  drawn  for  me  by 
PROFESSOR  MASPERO  in  Gizeh  Muscm.  EGYPT 

I.  This  emblem  (usually  found  in  the  Pyramid 
Temples)  represents  the  Sun  disked  on  the  Obelisk  at 

noon,  when  raised  on  a  Mastaba  to  cast  a  longer 
Meridian  shadow.  If  the  Mastaba  and  Obelisk  are 
both  100  ft.  high,  the  noon-shadow  from  the  apex  of 
the  Obelisk  would  be  twice  the  length  of  the  Obelisk's 
own  shadow;  and  as  the  shadows  would  be  increased 
in  length  proportionately  as  successive  Mastabas  were 
superposed  the  Medum  Mastaba  below  enlarged  the 
Obelisk  shadow's  length  about  sixfold. 


AA  OfticiNAL Mastaba. 


Scale  I  inch  to  JOO  ren. 


II.  Section  of  the  oldest  Pyramid,  at  Medum,  dis- 
closing its  successive  increased  heights  to  which  its 
Obelisk  was  raised  above  the  original  A.  A.  Masuba 
oi  polished  granite  as  the  mideus> 


III,  Photo  of  Egjrpt's  first  Pyramid  at  Medum, 
proving  that  it  never  had  the  uniform  Equinoctial 
slope  developed  on  later  Pyramids.  The  next  oldest 
Pyramid  of  Sakkarah  was  similarly  built  in  steps.  The 
Egyptians  ultimately  found  that  the  sloping  Pyramid 
was  best  to  attain  the  greatest  height  required  to 
differentiate  the  daily  shadow  lengths  on  the  Meridian 
line.  See  R.  A.  200,  also  Sakkarah  Pyramid  on 
Plate  "Q." 


THE  '  BLCXTED  PVaAailD**  OP  DAuOb. 

IV.  This  shows  the  Intermediate  shape  between 
Step  and  Slope  Pyramid  buildiag,  whilst  trying  to  find 


lie 


V.  The  Gizeh  Pyramids  near  Cairo  These  evidence 
the  Final  Period  of  Pyramid  building,  by  which  the 
basis  of  both  our  Calendar  system  and  Astronomy 
were  derived,  as  explained  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
]ianr,iilet.    The  Inundation  water  is  over  tlu-  fields. 


VI.  The  Babylonian  sculpture  of  King  \aramsin, 
3750  B.C.,  demonstrates  that  these  Ancient  Nations 
used  Pyramids  to  locale  tlio  movements  of  both  the 
Sun  and  Moon  for  national  calendar  purposes.  The 
fine  sculpture  looks  like  the  work  of  c^tive  Egyptians. 


(PLATE  ''G'O-Next  the  MERIDIAN  METHOD  of  TRACING  the  SEASONS  by  MEASTTP 
ING  the  NOON-SHADOWS  of  OBELISKS.  &c.  WAS  DEVISED 


Po\r'?^  OBI-TJSK  in  ST.  PKTKR'S  SOl'ARE. 
KUJIh.  casts  us  Noon-shadow  along  the  Meridian- 
Ime.  s  unyn  on  the  photograph  to  the  right,  extendinir 
beyond  the  fountain  from  the  front  oval  disk  which 
IS  inscnbed  with  the  words  'X'a.icLii  Solstici."  mani- 
U-stmg  Its  purpose  to  register  the  Obelisk's  shortest 
siia.low  there  passnig  at  noon  on  the  "Longest -Day" 

range  on  the  Troj^ic  of  Cancer. 

.hJJ**  "''^^    registers    both    tlu  sliortening 

shadow  in  ^lay  and  the  lengthening  shadow  in  July 
a  f^^''  records  the  limits  for  April  and  Auguit. 


IL  Model  of  -Cleopatra-s  Xecdk/'  removed  from 
Alexandria    to    London,    wher.     its    Dial   with  the 


III.  MerKhan-hne  of  St.  Peter's  Obelisk  at  Rome^ 
demonstraf  ng  the  insufficiency  of  the  largest  ObeHS^ 

Latr^Vn  'rl^  between   those  d"cs 

Rwi  ; 'J'f  «ks  were  elevated  on  masonry  as  per 
Block  IV  to  cast  longer  shadows.  ^ 


s./);;/^;'^.  Obelisk  or  "Lat  of  Asoka"  in  India  is  of 
speeial  interest  because  the  ancient  native  writings 

locator  of  the  Sea-ions  was  during  three  separate 
generations  raised  Ingher  by  building  terraces  of 
masonry  to  extend  their  Meridian  shadow  regLter  and 
Mai  ir^  knou  kdge  of  the  passing  sfasons.  as 

rate  H  proves  the  Egyptians  did. 


(PLATE  "H")— EVOLUTION  of  the  PYRAMID  SYSTEM 


PYPAMIO  EMBLEM  as  kmrfiy  drawn  for  me  b> 
PROFESSOR  MASPERO  ii»  Gizeh  MuMm.  EGYPT 

I.  This  emblem  (usually  found  in  the  Pvramid 
Temples)  represents  the  Sun  disked  on  the  Obelisk  at 
noon,  when  raised  on  a  Mastaba  to  cast  a  longer 
^leridian  shadow.  If  the  Mastaba  and  Obelisk  are 
both  100  ft.  high,  the  noon-shadow  from  the  apex  of 
the  Obelisk  would  be  twice  the  I<.ngt]i  of  the  Obelisk's 
own  shadow;  and  as  tlie  shadows  would  be  increased 
in  length  proportionately  as  successive  Mastabas  were 
superposed  the  Medum  Mastaba  below  enlarged  the 
Obelisk  shadow's  length  about  sixfold. 


•m  MmL 


II.  Section  of  the  oldest  Pyramid,  at  Mcdum,  dis- 
closing its  successive  increased  heights  to  which  its 
Obelisk  was  raised  above  the  original  A,  A.  Mastaba 
of  polished  granite  as  the  nucleus. 


ITT.  Photo  of  Egjrpt's  first  Pyramid  at  Medum, 
proving  that  it  never  had  the  uniform  Equinoctial 
slope  developed  on  later  Pyramids.  The  next  oldest 
Pyramid  of  Sakkarah  was  similarly  built  in  steps.  The 
Egyptians  ultunately  found  that  the  sloping  Pyramid 
was  best  to  attain  the  greatest  height  required  to 
differentiate  the  daily  shadow  lenfirths  on  the  Meridian 
line.  See  R.  A.  200,  also  Sakkarah  P:rramid  on 
Plate  "Q." 


TBC 


'BLrsTED  PTSAVID"  OK  DAShCr. 

TV.  Tliis  sluiws  the  Intermediate  shape  between 
Step  and  Slope  Pyramid  building,  whilst  trying  to  find 
the  best  slope. 


v.  The  Gizeh  Pyramids  near  Cairo  These  evidence 
the  Final  Period  of  Pyramid  building,  by  which  the 

basis  of  both  our  Calendar  system  and  Astnmoniy 
were  derived,  as  explained  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
pamphlet.    The  Inundation  water  is  over  the  fields. 


\  T.  Tlie  Uabylonian  sculpture  of  King  .Naramsin, 
3750  It.C.  demonstrates  that  these  Ancient  Xations 
used  Pyramids  to  locate  the  movements  of  both  the 
Sun  and  Moon  for  national  calendar  purposes.  The 
fine  sculpture  looks  like  the  work  of  captive  Egyptians. 


(/i.)  WHY  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT 


I.  The  greatest  need  of  everv  nation  is 
to  produce  adequate  supplies  of  food  to  feed 
Its  people  throughout  the  year.  That  need 
was  most  intensified  during  the  Era  of 
Pyramid  Building,  more  than  5.000  years 
when  the  increasing  populations  of 
Assyria  to  the  north  and  Ethiopia  to  the 
south  insistently  strove  to  conquer  Eg3pt. 

2.  In  that  .Era,  conquest  generally  re- 
sulted in  slaughter  of  the  conquered  men, 
and  bondage  for  their  women  and  children, 
mvolving  family  and  national  ruin.  Con- 
sequently imperative  necessity  forced  the 
Eg\ptians  to  maintain  at  least  as  large  a 
population  as  the  increasing  Asians. 

3.  As  the  total  area  of  land  capable  of 
cultivation  was  limited  to  about  13,000 
square  miles  in  the  Delta  area  and  the  Wo 
narrow  Nile-side  strips  within  the  sand- 
hills dividing  the  surrounding  vast  Desert 
Area  of  Egj^pt   (as  evidenced  by  Ae  ad- 
loining  map),  the  Ancient  Egyptians  could 
not  mcrease  the  cultivable  area  much  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  yearly  Inundation. 
Iherefore  thty  were   compelled    to  rely 
upon  producing  more  crops  from  the  same 
area  of  cultivatifm  hy  intensive  culture. 

4.  Such  increased  crops  could  only  be  in- 
tensively developed  by  locating  the  precise 
seasons  for  each  tilling  and  sowing  for  the 
numerous  varieties  of  crops  required.  They 
grow  many  more  varieties  of  crops  than  we. 

5.  That  precise  knowledge  of  the  Sea- 
sons could  not  be  made  available  without 
studying  the  Sun's  Seasonal  Elevations. 

6.  Those  Seasonal  Elevations  could  best 
be  located  each  year  by  studying  the  Sun's 
noon-day  height  locations  on  the  Meridian. 

7«  As  Egyptians  had  neither  telescopes 
nor  "smoked-glass'  for  observations,  and 
Ae  glare  of  the  Sun  in  the  clear  Egyptian 
sky  was  too  fierce  for  "sighting'^  direct, 
they  had  to  observe  the  Sun's  Seasonal  posi- 
tion indirectly  by  measuring  the  ever  vary- 
ing lengths  of  Sun-shadows  cast  from  the 
higjhest  possible  structures. 

8,  Pyramids  as  huge  Sun-dials  were  the 
easiest  structures  they  could  best  erect 
sufficiently  high  to  differentiate  the  lengths 
of  Sun-shadows  which  indicated  by  their 
different  daily  lengdis  the  best  Season  for 
each  of  the  yearly  recurring  operations 
necessary  to  produce  abundant  crops.  They 
ensured  permanent  prosperity  and  national 
safet\  by  maintaining  sufficient  men  to 
defend  and  intensively  cultivate  their  land. 

Thus  Pyramids  were  built  to  safeguard 
the  life  of  Egypt  which  depended  upon  the 
Nile  Valley's  advantages  being  utilized  Iqr 
deriving  and  applying  Calendar  knowledge. 


MAP  OP  EQYPT. 

Thich  EratoBtbenes  obUlned  the flm m^mt^bmmiMp^^  ^ 


From  Epman's  "LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  EGtPT." 
 <Py'ttw  kind  permigalon  ot  Mmw.  jfirilHINll  ft  Oft,  taaAoBj 

in^i'/rneffiifj'^*  ^^^'"^e  of  Egypt  i»  the  Nile,  which" 
Eauat?r  t«  5,  form  meanders  majestically  from  the 
8  MD  tl>e  Medijteminean  shore,  where  its  about 

Sed^H."/^'!,**-'  '"^^t  profitably 

T:T^  A  %  >n  the  world  is  shaped  like  the 

broad  flat  head  of  the  "Asp"-that  vital  part  of  £e 

thP  lii"^?-'"'^'?^"*  Nile  Regarded  as 

^nhi^l  r'*^'"^u°^  evidenced  surmounting  the 

the  Rovfl^pL^!^''  on^mally  completed,  and  used  as 
Mo      A  illustrated  on  the  front-cover, 

wow  that   we    realize   how   seriously   Egypt  was 
dependent  upon  that  Delta  and  the  long  bTt  v^y 
narrow  serpentine-shaped  ar«a  along  the  Nile  Valley 
1?^^-"'  their  vital  food  supplies  for  the  millions  of 
Egyptian  people,  we  cease  to  wonder  why  the  Egyp- 

o?Rn5^  *p'*^        ^rt'^J  head-dress  emblS. 

ofRoyal  Power,  and  built  the  Pyramids  to  direct  the 

A^fLl***!.**?  productive  Agricultural 

Area  from^t  Apex  of  control,  whence  the  numerous 
channels  ol  the  Nile  Boat  produce  from  farms  to  cities. 


<mte"J")  BIRTH-PLACE  of  ALMANAKS  and  C^ALENDARS 


This  range  of 
the  Sphinx's 
Sun-Amplitude 
is  too  narrow 
to  locate 
precise  days. 
It  could  only 
approximate 
the  Seasons 
within  about 
one  week 
(See  Front- 
Plates  C.  D, 
E  and  F.) 


ll«wIfewJ3r?^i?T^'lS«.^/"^S^«'^^^^'  adjoining  the  DELTA  of  the  NILE -that  MOST 
^—^i^S^Ft  -PBRTILE  AREA  on  EARTH,  where  the  GREATEST  VARIETY  of  CROPS  YIELDED 
Jtet.SJ£?,^lT^ '^^^^^^  AGRICULTURAL    DEVELOPMENT,   and   offered   the  GREATEST 

Jlf^^SJi^-^fi^lSrSV-IS^^^  ^Jlk^%M^  SUPPLIES  and  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY, 

m  br  loMtias  8PHINX*POIim  of  SUMRISB  and  2nd  by  obtervinff  PYRAMID  NOON-SHADOWs! 

■ 


Location  of 
Rear-pointer» 
(Obelisk  tops 
or  movable 

Furvey-tiipods) 
used  like  the 
Priest's-pointers 
on  Fore-Plate  E, 
or  the  Rear-tips 
of  our  Centrc- 
Seconds-Pointets 
on  Clocks  and 
Watches,  where 
the  drcumference 
when  divided  initt 
the  horizon's 
360  degrees 
would  indicate 
the  "Longest- 
Day"  (June  21) 
across  the  12K 
minutes  point, 
and  the  ** Shortest 
Day"  (Dec.  22) 
across  the  17^ 
niinutes  point* 
with  the 
"Kquinoxe*;" 
mid-way  of 
that  30  degrrees 
Amplitude- 
range,  located 
across  the  15 
niantes  point. 

Front-plate  "C 
shows  how  used 
from  the  rear. 


IL  'The  SPHINX  in  the  DAYS  of  ITS  PRIME"  (vide  "The  Sphere  "  20th  Dec  1Q13^  «hn««— 
uHHvm  avw  mnxmx  ODMTVm  ^proKimated  Scawm-di^ding  days,  to  arrange  early  Calendars,  as  Jacob  did. 


C 


Ul-)  WHY  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT 


I.  The  greatest  need  of  every  nation  fs 
to  produce  adequate  supplies  of  food  to  feed 
Its  people  throughout  the  year.    That  need 
was  most  intensified  during  the  Era  of 
Pyramid  Building,  more  than  5.000  years 
a«o,  when  the  increasing  populations  of 
Ass3  ria  to  the  north  and  Ethiopia  to  the 
south  insistently  strove  to  conquer  Egypt, 
2.  In  that  Era,  conquest  generally  re- 
sulted in  slaughter  of  the  conquered  men, 
and  bondage  for  their  women  and  children, 
mvolvmg  family  and  national  ruin.  Con- 
sequently imperative  necessity  forced  the 
Eizyptians  to  maintain  at  least  as  large  a 
population  as  the  increasing  Asians. 

3-  As  the  total  area  of  land  capable  of 
cultivation   was  limited  to  about  13,000 
square  miles  in  the  Delta  area  and  the  two 
narrovv  Xile-side  strips  wuhin  the  sand- 
hills dividin-  the  surrounding:  vast  Desert 
Area  of   Egypt    (as  evidenced  bv  the  ad- 
joming  map),  the  Ancient  Eg\ptians  could 
not  mcrease  the  cultivable  area  much  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  vearlv  Inundation. 
Therefore  they  were    compelled    to  rely 
upon  producing  more  crops  from  the  same 
area  of  cultivation  by  intensive  culture. 

4;  Such  increased  crops  could  only  be  in- 
tensively developed  b\-  locating  the"  precise 
seasons  for  each  tilling  and  sowing  for  the 
numerous  varieties  of  crops  required.  They 
grow  many  more  varieties  of  crops  than  u  e. 

5-  That  precise  knowledge  of  the  Sea- 
sons could  not  be  made  available  without 
studymg  the  Sun's  Seasonal  Elevations. 

6-  Those  Seasonal  Elevations  could  best 
be  located  each  year  by  studying  the  Sun's 
noon-day  height  locations  on  the  Meridian. 

7-  As  Egyptians  had  neither  telescopes 
nor  "smoked-gW  for  observations,  and 
the  glare  of  the  Sun  in  the  clear  Eg)  ptian 
sky  was  too  fierce  for  '^sighting"  direct, 
they  had  to  observe  the  Sun's  Seasonal  posi- 
tion indirectly  by  measuring  the  ever  vary- 
ing lengths  of  Sun-shadows  cast  from  the 
highest  possible  structures. 

8.  Pyramids  as  huge  Sun-dials  were  the 
easiest  structures  they  could  best  erect 
sufficientl\-  high  to  differentiate  the  lengths 
of  Sun-shadows  which  indicated  by  their 
different  daily  lengths  the  best  Season  for 
each  of  the  yearly  recurring  operations 
neces>ar\  to  produce  abundant  crops.  They 
ensured  permanent  prosperity  and  national 
safety  by  maintaining  sufficient  men  to 
defend  and  intensively  cultivate  their  land. 

Thus  Pyramids  were  built  to  safeguard 
the  life  of  K^ypt  which  depended  upon  the 
Nile  Valley's  advantages  being  utilized  by 
deriving  and  applying  Calendar  knowledge. 


MAP   OF  EGYPT. 


From  firman's  "LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.- 

(Bj  tl;e  king  permhrian  of  Uessn.  HaemOlu  A  Co.,  tsodw.) 


in'^lltn^Sif*'*?*  Egypt"  is  the  Nile,  whi^ 

■n  serpentine  fonn  meanders  majestically  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Mediterranean  sho're,  whe?e  it^™bout 

situatecrnelt '^t  profitably 
situated  Delta-land  m  the  world  is  shaped  like  the 

broad  flat  head  of  the  "Asp'^-that  vital  part  of  the 
sacred  representation  of  the  flowing  Nile  Regarded  as 
Snh  n^R'*'"''*^*'^  ^vklenced  surmounting  thi 

the  RovalTmM***'"  .ofigin^ily  completed,  and  used  as 

Now   fL*^^*™*  '"H«t'ated  on  the  frontHrover. 
aJ!^  "^ow   seriously    Egypt  was 

dependent  upon  that  Delta  and  the  longbit  very 
narrow  serpentme-shaped  area  along  the  Nile  Vallev 

t^^t^Tel' r'^'  ^""^^  the  niinionTf 

t-gyptian  people,  we  cease  to  wonder  why  the  Egyp- 

^  Ro^T^Pnl'^'  ^5T"?  ^l*^^^^  head-dress  emblem 
Of  Royal  Power,  and  built  the  Pyramids  to  direct  the 
inmost  use  of  Earth's  most  productive  Agricultural 

control,  whence  the  numerous 
channels  of  the  Nile  float  produce  from  farms  to  cities 


(Plate  "J")  BIRTH-PLACE  of  ALMANAKS  and  CALENDARS 


This  range  oC 
the  Sphinx's 

Sun-Amplitude 
is  too  narrow 
to  locate 

frecise  days, 
t  could  only 
approximate 
the  Seasons 
within  about 
one  week. 
(See  Front- 
Plates  C.  D, 
K  and  r.) 


T.'cJ^.rJ^^^^^^t^lP  SPHINX   AREA,  adjoining  the  DELTA  of  the  NILE  — that  MOST 

^iF^^^A^S  FERTILE  AREA  on  EARTH,  where  the  GREATEST  VARIETY  of  CbSpS  YIELDED 
ftSnSJ.i^^^J'r.?^^'^??.^^^  DEVELOPMENT,  and    offered   the  GREATEST 

f^i^^^!ff^^Ir.^r2^SSS££.  ^^y?  *°  WIN  FOOD  SUPPLIES  and  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY, 
IH  by  U>e«^  SPHINX-POIMTS  of  SUNRISE  and  2nd  hr  obaenring  PTRAHID  NOOH-SHAOOWS 


Location  of 

Rear-pointers 
(Obelisk  tops 
or  movable 
s  urvey- tripods  ) 
used  like  the 
Priest's- pointers 
oil  rore-I'Iatc  E, 
or  tl'i-  R<-ai  tips 
of  our  C't  iiti  f- 
Seconds-Pointeis 
on  Clocks  and 
Watches,  where 
the   circirnferc  nee 
when  divided  into 
the  horizon's 
360  degrees 
would  indicate 
the  "T.ongest- 
Day"  (Tune  21) 
across  the  \2% 
minutes  point, 
and  the  "Shortest 
Day"  (Dec.  22) 
across  the 
minutes  pmnt, 
with  the 
"Kquinoxes" 
■mid-way  of 
that  30  <!fsree8 
Am  plilude- 
range,  located 
across  tibe  15 
mintites  point. 

Front -pl'Tp  "C* 
shows  how  used 
from  the  rear. 


Equinox  and  W^^^^^  Rear-points  S.  E.  and  W.  denoting  the  Summer 

iLQumox  ana  wmter  points  of  An^htude  observation  for  Seasonal  Sunrises  as  raved  on  the  uDoer  nlate  tn 
mdKat.  bow  ancient  oW^  •m^M  SenpwiHlividmg  day^'  to  oS^C^S^^ 


C 


(J2)  The  following  condensed  list  ol  some  of  the 
numerous  Calendar  announcements  still  required  by 
Bgyptians  every  year,  demonstrates  how  vital  such 
knowledge  was  to  ensure  prosperity  of  the  Ancient 
Hgyptiana. 

SEASONAL  NOTES  FROM' THE 'MOfiERIil 
"EGYPTIAN  (COPTIC)  CALENDAR;" 

B7B.Ii.ll.]llelwlI.aA.(0xiin.)  PiibUiMbyi:jiiMftCb.,Loiidoa. 


l6t  Xoptic  Xonth,  TUT. 

1500. 

Sep.  II  Eoptic(XcwYcftr),ieiT 

„  13  Sow  (lotcr 
.,  17  Jasmine  I'lunlad 
l'^  Ctitton  ca'litn  J 
„  21  Oliver  {.atlitr.  <1 
„  a  The  day  and  niRlit  cr,aa1 
„  83  Tlic  end  of  Summer.  Atiti:mn 

hepin>.  Liine'<  abundant 
,.  2C  Hi::l.csl  risinR  ol  the  Nile 
.-  -i?  Oi>eniag  of  waler  channels 
„  K»  Make  synipfi  of  lemon&A  otlier 

fniitft.   AliiKiiids  ;;athered 
„  SO  Sow  barley  iVpper  Egypt) 
Oct.  1  Lettuce  and  calety  come  up 
t.    8  The  sap  ol  trcas  recedaa 
t,    4  Great  abundance  nf  small  fishes 
M    &  G«n<  la]  lipcninc  and  t^ttwingof 

fruit.   Gather  Henna 
, .    9  Tlie  leaves  of  trees  begin  to  faU. 

Sow  Winter  vegeiabtea 
..  10  Warm  clothing  almnld  be  worn 

3taid  Coptic  Month,  BABEH. 
Oet- 12  Cut  reck,  for  matting 
M       (.>i:iicTal  cultivation  of  lands 

begins.   Sesame  lian'cst 
IS  RlMhurrcst 
>,  11  OoniMliVofeRttte.BheepAgoots 
„  10  8o*fi4{  o(  millet,  flax  and 

bastard  saffron 
»,  It  OcDenl  Bowins  of  bwley  and 

Bersim 
«»'  n  Ebony  is  cttt 
H  SS  Abnndanoc  of  qnails 
w  25  Beginning  of  mists  and  foRs. 

Dress  more  wumly 
n  ST  Wood  flat  BOW  ipOI  icBBtn 

nonnd 

M  29  Plant  onions,  (^rlic  A  asparagus 
ll«v.  4  Cut  Sndan  beans 

,,  6  SowingofwheaHLowerEivptl. 
6ow  lentils.  lupins  A  i  liirkp.  as 

.,  ft  OoodseasonforprestTMiu;  Iruit 
_  .,    9  Begin  to  sow  K;in^ 

3rd  Koptic  Month,  HATUK. 
Nov.  1^  Sowing  of  poppies,  cniniB  and 

ciirriftnder 
,.  13  Flax  auil  hemp  come  np 
„  14  l\'i)arti;re  of  liirt^s  of  passage 
„  15  Pull  iip  cotton  plants 
.,  ic,  Sugar  cane  for  Mle 
„  19  v\bnndiinceof  iMUiaaBB 
f,  U  Send  t>hecp  to  pa-^^ture 
.«  tl  Hanf  St  of  diuali 

99  lladisli  sacd  pre»>ed  for  oil  , 
„  25  Sow  fennel.    End  of  kowin^ 

lentils,  chickpeas  and  liiptn'^^ 
n  27  Sow  fenngreek 
SW.  1  Ripening  of  chestnntB   Ai  iKar 

ance  of  winter  v«geublet< 
M  S  Bones  sant  to  MiMKMUiire 
H   4  BatemtieoenlMrMt 
M   •  OUves  prMaai  for  oiL 

olaammor 

4th  Koptic  Month.  KZTAHK. 

Uiec.ll  First  cDttine  of  clowt 
13  f-ambinR  season 
„  S2  Knd  of  Autnmn  .  . 

„  2*  Manurini;  of  fields.     Cnd  of 
late  rice  harvest   Season  for 
tiansplanting  large  trees 
„  9t  Christmas  of  the  Franks 
„  M  Ripening  of  citrons 
„  81  Foaling    season    of  camels. 
'         Increase  of  coMm 
1001. 


Jaa. 


1  Pmninc  of  vines. 
S  Abundance  of 

for  pressing 
3  Swarming  of  bem . 
ft  End  of  sowing  popptea 
7  Tlie  ostrich  lays  i 


eat 


Ath  Koptic  Month.  TtTBBK. 
Jan.  9  Oatherinc  of  oranges 
11  Tamarinds  gathered 
J4  Endof  praningvmes 
w  19  SawaattvatobMCD 
H  W  Pan  earrota  and  eoloeasia 
i,  M  Irrigate  winter  enpa  and  IxoeB 
M  SB  Transplant    dato-paloa  ttDd 

Toui^  trees  • 
H  SB  Ttwaapof  treeobeshiatoasaend 
((  ST  Good  seaaon  for  making  dresses 
„  SD  End    of    :  owing  safHower. 
Oatber  seed  of  onion 
Feb.  3  Foaling  ol  hJ^-bnd  eameb 
„    t  Clover  ripe  lot  mMlg.  Oosti 

in  heat 
n   S  PloBtiiv  of  Henna 
\t    t  Plant  walnnt  and  peaeb 

0th  Koptl«  Month.  AMBHnt. 
Feb.  9  Sow  early  cotton 

10  Planting  of  roses.  Jasmine  and 

most  fiowcrinc  plants 

11  PlantiDg  of  vines  and  paaor 

pranaiea 
.,  25  Earlj-  beans  gatbmS 
(,  S7  Sow  native  cotton  . 
Mar.  2  Season  of  Mtikti  eiicombers 
M   S  End  of  aea&on  for  planting  trees 

«t     V  AaVMWKe  OB  WatflnOWI 


7th  KopUc  X*th.BABMASAX 

IMI. 

Uar.lO  Begin  qtmil  ?liootinc 

,.  .11  Cotton  -.iKiuKl  lio:  b*'  sown 
'  „  12  Season  (oi  culture  of^ilkworms. 
Molberry  in  leaf 
„  18  Sow    Indian    oottott.  BOW 

summer  durrh 
„  15  Cattle  to  be  taken  from  doMf. 

Sow  early  se.-'ame 
„  19  Gathering  of  aaxM4hin9 
„  M  Sowing  of  indigo 
.,  2J  Bc^cinningof  Sfcilt 
,.  J4  Pull  up  flax 
SO  Sow  cumin 
t.  SI  aather  fennel  aead 
Apl.  1  asiv  native  cotton 
„    2  Bepin  wheat  liarvf--t 
.,    3  The  silk \\  or  1/1  be.:  iii-  ;n  -v  "' 
„    6  Sow  white  e^^c  plant  aiui  ■  ■ 
melon 


etfa  Koptic  M  th.BAHMUOSH 

,  Ajd.  11  I'iessing  of  halsam<ffl  ' 
„  12  Bowini;  cf  rice 
„  IS  End  of  summer  dordl 
.,  14  Sfaiion  of  chickpeas 
„  16  Knii  of  plantint;  ->U£rar-CaBe 
„  16  Knd  of  bowIti;:  IndiELii  COtten 
„  17  End  of  email  planting 
,,  19  Season  of  radishes 
,.  31  End  of  quail  Bhooting.  Calm 

23  llt'pginning  of  barley  hamit 
,.  23  ConpiinK  of  camels 
,.  SO  Fnd  of  large  sowing 
Hay  2  W  neat  harvest  (LonveV  SCTPt) 
„   8  Fnd  of  (towing  rice  nid buHgo- 

Plant  Henna 
„    5  End  of  Bowing  native  cotton 
7  The  thinnest  clothing  should 
be  worn 

„   8  Mating  seawn  of  ostrtches. 

 Bet-in  to  t-atlier  poppies 

8th  Koptic  M'th.  BA8HAI7S. 

May     Ft-rtili/atiiiii  of  the  date-palm 
,.  12  End  of  iate  \\lipat  harvest 
.,  11  (-lather^eoflsofbalfam  Ripen. 

in.:  of  apiioots 
„  15  End  o(  sowing  Sudan  beans 
„  17  '  Irar  weeds  from  rice  fields 
„  18  End  of  mowing  aesame.  Saf* 

flower  gathered 
,,  11*  Ripening  of  mnlbei  ries 
,.  21  Plant  col<^3<^ia.   End  of  jawing 

indiKo.  Thewellof  ZElUffiM 

is  tilled 
,.'  ?4  Seascn  of  melons 
„  27  Ripening  of  plums 
..  'if*  Abimdance  of  apricotn 

lOth  Koptic  Month.BATJMEH. 
Jnne  9  91  iftama  exhaled  b;  Nile 

^  14  Aboniance  of  water  mrtopa 
-  „  1&  End  of  sewing  sesame 

M  16  Season  for  collecting  hooaiy 

.M  n  Avoid  drinking  Nile  mtav  lOT 
fifteen  days 

„  S4  Simnm  winds  (70  days)  IwsIm 

„  37  Walnnt  fmlt  formed 

■„  :^  Figs  and  grapes  ripen 
July  1  End  of  gathering  safflower 

„  i  Peaches  i^nd  pears  abtmdant 
 ..    4  Rise  of  Kile  declared  ' 

nth  Koptic  Month,  ABEB. 

Jaly  12  Bow  fljrian  dureh 
.,  14  Season  of  grapes 

16  AbundoaoeoCcMtMlmtt 
.  ^  17  BoweariyoDloni 
■  M  Jt.Soakbw  of  fiax 

„  90  Knd  (rf  sowing  ileo;  Out 

'  tanuner  dnieh 
„  tt  Sew  celery,  splnaek,  tKOii^, 

dnreh  and  gsrglr 
.,  28  Cblcorj'  sown 
„  29  Mustard  seed  gathered 
H  81  Grapes   pressed  for  vinegar 
(wine).    Gatlier  fexmel  seed 
Aug.  1  Ripening  of  dates  In  the  Bedjaa 
„    2  Storing   of    summer  — fi^ft 
melons 
.  „    4  Bow  autumn  diireh 
„    S  Sowing  of  vegetables 
,.    G  Opening  of  Upper  Reservoirs 


12th  Koptic  Month.  MISREH. 
Aug.  11  Oreat   abtrndance  of  water- 

13  Rlpeidnf  of  pMacelo 

„  18  Kadiib  and  native  canrot  aOWB 
„  14  Be::in!iint:  of  cotton  hamat 

15  Plant  narcissus  bnlbs  - 
„  30  Ripening  of  pomegraaatea 
„  M  End  of  aowing  aattunn  dnr^ 
Sept.  •  ScrwiiMEof  tandpandbMlMot. 
..   9  OntlMtagolMaiiM  


bztSji  n-vZaz.  in?. 

Sept.  e  First  erf  the  Kaai 
'        7  Separate  EWRsmOMlUSV 
8  Spawning  of  fishes 
„    9  Take  air  in  evenings 
,,  10  Last  of  Nasi 
Five    intercalary    days  ending 


Note. — The  Coptic  Egryptians  sttU  use  the  perma- 
nently equal  months  of  30  days,  with  5  days  inter- 
calated at  the  year's  tod,  Psmunid  Prtests  cMrfsittated 


CALENDAR  most  needed  in  EGYPT 

Beyond  the  preparation  of  the  Dykes  and 
Channek  for  the  Nile's  Inundarion,  the 
nearly  i,ooo  miles  length  of  Egypt  necessi- 
tated prompt  administrative  orders  being 
despatched  in  advance  by  the  Pyramid 
Priests  to  their  distant  henchmen,  who 
directed  the  myriads  of  Egyptian  slaves 
working  the  land  which  was  then  almost 
entirely  owned  S^  Pharaoh  and  the  power- 
ful cults  of  P\  ramid  and  Temple  Priests. 

The  adjoinin- Egyptian  (Coptic)  Calen- 
dar is  that  from  which  Julius  Caesar  de- 
rived the  Days'  year-length  of  the 
Roman  Calendar  that  all  Europeans  later 
adopted.  Its  Egyptian  advantage  of  equal 
months  of  30  days  each  he  failed  to  copy. 
Their  5  days  added  at  the  year's  end,  he  dis- 
tributed in  alternate  31  day  months  which 
looked  more  original  and  less  like  copying. 

This  condensed  Calendar  lists  onlv  part  of 
the  responsible  orders  the  High  Priests  had 
to  promulgate  the  requisite  number  of  da)  s 
in  advance  of  the  work,  to  reach  the  dis- 
tant workers  at  the  right  time  during  every 
period  of  the  year,  as  no  one  then  dare  send 
out  any  such  calendar  list,  which  if  copied 
would  have  deprived  the  Priests  of  most 
of  their  immense  power,  and  if  captured 
would  have  served  to  enrich  their  enemies. 

To  enable  readers  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  astounding  advantages  which 
the  Egyptians  derived  from  their  wise  and 
inevitable  labors  of  Pyramid  building  to 
direct  their  Calendar  records,  reference 
may  be  directed  to  the  fuller  list  in  "The 
Egyptian  Calendar,"  by  R.  L.  N.  Mitchell, 
B.A.,  as  published  above,  and  the  following 
condensed  note  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  page  708: 

**After  the  waters  have  retired,  about  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November, 
the  rei  land  is  sown  with  wheat,  barley, 
lentils,  beans,  lupins,  or  chick-peas,  etc. 
But  the  'sharake'  lands  (or  those  which 
are  too  high  to  be  subject  to  the  natural 
Inundation)  and  some  parts  of  the  rei 
(lower),  by  artificial  irrigation  are  made  to 
produce  threb  crops  evjbry  year.^ 

"The  lands  artificially  irrigated  first  pro- 
duce their  winter  crop.  Secondly  in  die 
southern  part,  about  the  Vernal  Equinox 
they  are  sown  with  millet  (durah)  or  with 
indigo  or  cotton,  etc.  Thirdly,  in  the  period 
of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  commencing  about 
the  Summer  Solstice  they  are  sown  again 
with  millet  or  maize,  etc.,  and  are  thus 
crowned  with  a  THIRD  HARVEST-" 


NOTES  re  the  EVOLUTION  of  ALMANAKS 

and  CALENDARS 


By  M.  Be  COTSWORTHp  F.  G.  S. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Cotsworth  has  made  very  extensive  and  thorough  researches  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  into  the  origin  of  our  methods  of  marking  the  advent  and  extent  of 
f  easooa  and  die  division  of  our  year  into  days  and  groups  of  days.  He  has  arrived  at  die 
conclusion  that  our  present  system  is  irrational  and  a  source  of  loss  to  mankind  in  general. 
He  has  secured  the  support  of  several  governments  in  his  labors  to  establish  a  "Fixed  Calendar" 
as  a  "YearaP*  for  use  throughout  the  ^vorld.  He  hopes  that  this  ^'Vearal"  wiU  be  adopted  for 
general  use  about  the  years  1917  or  1918  as  the  most  favorable  time  to  substitute  it  for  our  present 
system.  If  we  were  suddenly  deprival  of  our  present  facilides  for  marking  die  passage  of 
dme  we  should  at  once  realize  die  extreme  importance  of  the  Calendar.  We  do  not  stop 
to  ditnk  once  in  a  year  of  the  vast  and  complicated  organizadon  that  Is  working  day  and  night 
to  govern  our  system  of  keeping  time  correctly.  In  ancient  days  this  work  was  so  essential 
to  the  very  life  of  the  people  that  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  task  were  invested  with  all 
the  attributes  of  priesthood  and  dieir  work  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  calling.  In  Egypt, 
for  instance,  die  birdiplace  of  die  Calendar,  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  to  sow  seed  was 
•o  important  that  any  error  in  computing  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  famine  and  cause  the  death 
of  thousands  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  fact  that  there  "was  corn  in 
Egypt*'  when  Jacob  and  his  sons  were  starving  was  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian 
method  of  Calendar  recording.  Mr.  Cotsworth  explains  the  Patriarchal  Ages,  the  origin  of  die 
Pyramids,  and  other  intensely  interesting  facts  anent  the  Evolution  of  Almanaks  and  Calendars. 

Fuller  evidences  may  be  found  in  bis  hook  "The  Rational  Almanak"  on  iu  pages  quoted  as  "R.A." 


The  evolution  of  Almanaks  and  Calen- 
dars began  thousands  of  years  before  his- 
toric records  were  available  for  the  dawn- 
ing intelligences  of  primeval  men,  who  first 
noticed  the  changes  of  the  Seasons  and 
stored  food  for  later  use. 
'  The  length  of  the  year  was  far  too  long 
for  their  mental  perceptions,  and  the  Sun's 
incessantly  varying  elevations  too  intricate 
for  them  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Sun's  vivifying  disk  of  glowing 
li^t  they  worshipped  as  die  source  of  heat, 
life  and  power.  Early  tribesmen  were  so 
engrossed  with  the  wild  struggle  for  exist- 
ence that  systematic  tracing  of  the  very 
slow  progress  of  the  Sun  through  the  Sea- 
sons could  hardly  be  thought  of  until  long 
after  these  3  pre-year-counts  of  expanding 
units  naturally  evolved,  as  intelligence  for 
observations  developed  slowly  among  the 
civilizations  then  separately  arising  in 
different  parts  of  the  world: 

1.  Monthly  tallying  of  moons  passed. 

2.  Counting  5  moons  by  hand  or  tally. 

3.  Counting  6  moons  for  summer  and 
another  6  moons  for  winter.  Instead  of 
this  3rd  stage,  some  tribes  extended  their 
next  count  to  mis-named  10  moon-"years.** 


It  is  significant  that  the  Ancient  his- 
tories of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Cliina  and  other 
nations  began  by  counting  vast  numbers  of 
lunations  (moons),  such  as  the  then  prob- 
able life  limit  of  1,000  moons  (81  years) 
recorded  for  the  mystic  Helius,  son  of 
Vulcan,  in  die  Old  i^yptian  Qironidc 
sculptured  on  the  Great  Temple  at  Karnak. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  diat  as  die 
SimVnoon-di^  changed  altitude  so  slig^dy, 
early  men  could  only  count  its  daily  appear- 
ances up  to  die  10  digits  of  their  hands.  But 
the  Incontrovertible  fact  is  that  the  near 
weekly  changing  pliases  of  the  moon  (from 
which  our  week  was  derived  as  die  7  full 
days  in  each  distinctive  quarter),  were  the 
only  possible  means  by  which  early  com- 
munities could  distinguish  times  to  count 
their  lives  and  approximate  the  Seasons  in 
lunar  months,  as  remote  tribes  still  continue 
to  do  by  monthly  "notches"  cut  upon  tally- 
sticks  or  tent-poles,  of  simpler  form  than 
those  evidenced  by  plates  on  pages  2  and  43. 
Men  merely  cut  one  notch  per  moon  on 
that  first  form  of  Almanak  used  to  record 
moons  passed.  That  copies  in  the  writer's 
possession,  such  as  the  notched-stick-moon- 
tallies  used  by  the  Fiji  Islanders,  prove. 


Notched  Almanaks  as  permanent  recorders  of  Months,  preceded  the  Evolution  of  Calendars, 


2 

Mocm-sticks  used  in  Fiji  Islands  to  tally  Moons  early  men  tallied  as  *'Years." 


The  upper  stick  with  36  consecutive 
notch-cuts,  plus  one  at  the  end — together 
recording  37  moons — is  part  of  a  series  on 
a  model  of  the  tally-stick  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  to  record  their  ages,  &c. 

It  is  of  special  interest  as  exemplifying 
the  tally  ^^em  used  by  SoutlihPadfic 
Islanders  whom  the  British  Governor, 
about  the  year  1870,  agreed  to  employ  for 
wages  payable  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

Those  primitive  people,  like  all  the 
earliest  Races  of  Mankind,  did  not  know 
what  a  year  was.  Their  untrained  minds 
could  not  grasp  the  great  3 65 -day-length 
of  time,  which  we  are  only  able  to  under- 
stand through  our  printed  Calendars 
measuring  it  into  defined  weeks  and  months. 

They  explained  to  the  Governor  that 
their  only  method  of  measuring  time, 
beyond  each  day,  was  by  the  moon's  cycle. 
Then  the  Governor's  intopreter  explained 
that  as  there  were  12  moons  in  one  year, 
they  would  have  to  serve  during  36  moons 
— ^which  he  indicated  by  3  displays  of  the 
10  digits  on  his  open  hands,  denoting  30, 
^us  one  hsmd  for  5  and  his  and  thumb  as 
the  6th  unit  completing  the  36. 

At  the  end  of  the  36  moons  those  ser- 
vants asked  for  their  wages,  and  were  told 
that  they  had  another  mcon  (month)  to 
serve.  But  they  promptly  disproved  that 
statement  by  producing  their  tally-stick  on 
which  they  had,  according  to  their  custom, 
cut  a  notch  for  each  moon  served. 

The  difference  of  33  days — ^between  the 
Governor's  3  years  of  365  days,  together 
totalling  X095  days,  and  his  servants'  36 
moons  of  29}^  days  each,  tether  totalling 
1062  days — was  found  to  have  arisen 
through  the  fact  that  12  moons  wax  and 
wane  during  354  days,  leaving  11  days 
more  In  each  Governor's  year  than  his  ser- 
vants were  unintentionally  led  to  believe. 

As  those  II  days  per  year  totalled  33 
days,  or  more  than  another  (37th)  moon, 
the  Governor  rightly  decided  to  pay  them 
for  that  37th  moon  they  notched  at  the  end. 
The  foregoing  is  typical  of  the  tallying- 


system  earliest  Races  necessarily  developed, 
before  leaders  amongst  their  descendants 
were  enabled  by  long  ancestral  experience 
to  evolve  the  next  stage  of  counting  by  the 
combined  unit  of  5 — so  inevitably  suggested 
by  the  5  digits  (4  fingers  and  thumb)  on 
each  hand,  and  evidenced  by  die  Mexican 
"Indications"  and  dot-counts  opposite. 

FrcMtn  die  time  mankind  began  to  take 
interest  in  sowing  seeds  to  increase  food 
supplies,  more  permanent  records,  sudi  as 
notches  on  sticks  and  dot  or  switch  counts 
became  a  practical  necessity  for  the  rulers 
of  tribes  to  tally  the  number  of  days  in 
each  season,  to  locate  the  best  times  for 
sowing  various  seeds  to  ensure  better  crops. 

NOTCHES  USED  FOR  COUNTING  LIVES 

From  the  earliest  recorded  times 
* 'notched-sticks*'  have  been  used  to  tally 
the  Ages  of  families,  as  shown  upon  the  2 
lower  illustratiiHis  where  the  3  series  of  41, 
39  and  15  notches  respectively  served  to 
count  the  co-developtng  ages  of  Fadier, 
Mother  and  Child  when  their  later  devel- 
oped years  were  continuously  tallied  on 
such  naturally  fixed  dates  as  suggested  by 
the  Longest  (Mid-Summer)  Day,  or  the 
Shortest  (Mid-Winter-Solstice)  Day — just 
as  the  Japanese  still  count  all  their  child- 
den's  Ages  from  the  same  all-pervading 
"ChildrenVunited-Birthday"  celebrated  for 
all  on  the  appointed  fixed  day  now  calen- 
dared in  each  year  on  the  Japanese  date 
corresponding  to  our  3rd  of  March  for 
Females,  and  to  our  5  th  of  May  for  Males. 

The  41,  39  and  15  notdics  are  all 
recorded  on  the  one  family  stick,  M^iich  is 
shown  as  the  lower  pair  illustrated 
apparently  as  2  sticks,  but  in  reality  the  15 
notch  one,  shorter  in  appearance,  is  simply 
foreshortened  by  the  reflection  through  the 
looking-glass  deflecting  it  further  from  the 
camera,  while  the  41  and  39  notches  on 
the  upper-side  of  that  same  stick  were  being 
con-currently  photographed. 

Such  "notched-tally-sticks'*  have  linger- 
ingly  survived  in  belated  tribes  through  most 
of  the  Calendar  developments  of  humanity. 


Early  Mexicans  (Aztecs)  used  to  count  by  dots,  lines  of  5  dots,  and  signs. 


•  •  • 


71 


40 


400 


490 


These  NUMERICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  SYMBOLICAL  FIGURES 
from  Clavigero's  ''History  of  Mexico,"  display  some  of  the  limitations  which  retarded 
the  efforts  of  all  early  races  to  express  numbers.  The  dots  for  units,  the  flag-like  signs 
for  twenties,  and  trees  for  each  400,  all  are  applied  as  20  signs  to  record  the  number 
1787,  with  the  year  of  4  seasons  sign  prefixed.  All  that  line  was  needed  to  w^rite  1787. 

These,  used  4,000  years  after  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  were  built,  show  how 
naturally  men  counted  by  5,  and  thence  expanded  to  our  decimal  system  of  10;  while 
such  Races  as  the  Israelites  developed  the  20  system  of  "Scores,"  which  the  Aztecs  of 
Central  America  raised  to  its  "square"  of  400,  and  its  "cube"  of  8,000,  as  per  the 
Tree  and  Fruit  Signs  above,  all  l^sed  upon  the  20  digits  on  our  hands  and  feet. 
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ANCIENT  MEXICAN  INDICTIONS 

The  Aztecs  used  4  of  these  "Indictions" 
of  13  years  eadi,  to  distinguish  each  of  the 


52  years  in  their  Great  Cycle  they  thus 
divided  into  4  Quarters,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  4  signs  for  Rabbit,  Maize 
(Reed),  Arrow  (Flint)  and  Hous^  which 
repeated  boA  vertically  and  horizontally, 
so  that  vdien  prefixed  by  dieir  respective 
number  of  dots  denoting  the  required 
year's  number  in  its  "Indiction"  with  its 
emblem  sign  alongside  there  need  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  year  was  intended,  be- 
cause each  number  of  dots  is  only  combined 
once  with  each  of  their  4  recurring  signs. 

Their  lack  of  a  more  concise  system  of 
figuring  forced  them  to  go  through  the 
cumbersome  process  of  impressing  each  dot 
up  to  13  and  drawing  the  con-joined  sym- 
bol. Thus  to  denote  the  first  and  last  years 
of  each  Indiction  they  had  to  draw  a  Rab- 
bit and  I  dot,  a  Rabbit  and  13  dots;  a 
Maize  Reed  and  i  dot,  a  Maize  Reed  and 
13  dots;  an  Arrow  and  i  dot,  an  Anow 
and  13  dots;  a  House  and  i  dot,  a  House 
and  13  dots — whereas  by  our  nutneral 
figures  we  only  need  write  i,  13;  14,  26; 
27,  39;  40  and  52,  to  locate  those  years. 

It  is  not  deemed  worth  the  expense  of 
engraving  the  3i:d  and  4th  Indictions, 
which  only  differ  by  beginning  with  the 
great  Arrow  and  House  respectively,  as 
illustrated  on  "the  Great  Mexican  Cycle 
of  5a  yours,"  shown  on  pages  39  to  42. 


Ancieats  counted  by  units  to  5  Montte— tiimce  to  6  and  za  Mcmti» 


The  European  numerals  i  to  13  are  pre- 
fixed for  the  convenience  of  readers,  but 
the  dots  up  to  5  per  line  in  the  2nd  column 
with  the  4  years*  range  of  recurring  sym- 
bols in  the  3rd  column  are  reproduced  as 
used  by  die  Ancient  dwellers  in  Mexico  from 
remote  Times  until  about  i»ooo  years  ago. 

Like  all  early  civilizations,  those  people 
of  the  Aztec  Race  were  only  able  to  count 
from  I  to  5  during  the  early  period  of 
their  evolution,  therefore  to  record  larger 
numbers  they  had  to  repeat  tallies  of  5 
dots,  cuts,  sticks  or  other  counters,  as  above, 
appending  i  more  to  denote  6,  or  2  units 
more  to  record  7,  and  so  forth  till  our  10 
was  later  recorded  by  pairing  the  2  rows 
of  V,  from  which  our  sign  X  for  10  was 
derived  as  the  double  of  V  (five),  through 
humanity  having  as  their  easiest  counters 
5  digits  on  each  hand  and  foot,  the  4  of 
which  were  used  to  denote  twenty  as  the 

ANCIENT  ROMAN  AND  BIBtE  SCORE  OF  XX 

Most  tribes  and  races,  like  the  Arabians 
and  Romans,  advanced  from  5  to  the  10 
month  count  as  their  next  unit,  mfe- 
translated  "year,"  long  before  they  were 
able  to  locate  365  days  to  derive  the  12 
month  year.  Others  like  Jacob,  the  father  of 
the  Israelites,  specially  interested  in  breed- 
ing sheep  and  troats,  counted  from  5  to  6, 
which  they  long  after  doubled  to  derive 
truer  12  month  years. 

The  3rd  column's  emblems  of  Rabbit, 
Maize,  Flint  (arrow)  and  House  denoted 
the  recurring  period  of  4  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Aztec  Priests  could  by  this, 
their  zealously  guarded  sacred  Calendar, 
secretly  keep  count  of  the  366th  day 
(idiich  we  now  publicly  intercalate  as 
"Leap  Day*')  each  4th  (House)  year,  and 
adjust  their  heraldic  declarations  for  all 
agricultural  operations  accordingly  to  pub- 
lic advantage.  By  that  Calendar  knoidedge 
they  developed  Maize  as  the  best  Food  Am- 
erica has  raised  for  her  people  and  humanity. 

ANCISNT  LEAP  YEARS 

It  Is  interesting  to  notice  how  naturally 
that  extra  (366th)  day  each  4th  year  gave 
to  Leap-year  such  a  National  importance 
as  instanced  in  the  Olympiads  of  Greece, 
when  the  great  Festival  of  Sports  was  held, 
and  the  like  prominence  of  each  4th  year 
in  the  ^Mexican  (Aztec)  Calendar, 
evidenced  by  the  4  recurring  year  signs 
arranged  13  times  each  around  the  great 
Mexican  Cycle  of  52  years. 

Meanwhile  they  appear  to  have  purposely 
allowed  the  PuUic  Calendars  to  drift  x 
day  wrong  each  4  years  until  13  accumu- 
lated at  Ae  end  of  the  52  years*  cycle, 
when  they  publicly  added  those  13  Leap- 
days  to  the  end  of  the  52nd  year  as  extra- 
ordinary Festival  Days,  to  readjust  diteir 


Calendars    more    truly    to    the  Season. 

The  advantages  of  and  desire  for  powxr 
have  led  early  Priesthoods  of  many  pagan 
faiths  to  evolve  similar  Calendar  mysteries, 
by  using  correct  secret  Calendars  along 
with  incorrect  public  ones,  to  retain  and 
yearly  renew  dieir  power  over  the  toiling 
masses  of  people  by  truly  announcing  die 
Seasons  which  were  partly  creeping  through 
misleading  publicly  calendareid  years — or 
occasionally  wielding  their  power  to  vary 
the  lengths  of  public  "years,"  as  we  shall 
later  record  how  Joseph  in  Eg)^pt  and  the 
Pre-Christian  Pontiffs  of  Rome  respec- 
tively did,  for  and  against  public  welfare. 

The  main  points  of  interest  in  the  above 
^^exican  Indictions  are  the  incessant  use 
of  dots  up  to  5  later  extended  by  such 
multiples  of  5  as  naturally  led  to  the 
development  of  the  "Abacus  Method  of 
Counting." 


'fmm///m 


CHINESE  ABACUS  COUNTS  BY  5 

This  engra\ing  of  a  Chinese  Abacus 
(there  named  a  sivanpan  or  reckoning- 
board)  is  shown  as  registering  the  number 
5,196,301.  The  5  digits  of  the  hand  are 
represented  by  beads  threaded  on  wires  in 
the  upper  part  for  use  like  the  Aztec  first 
rows  of  dots  up  to  the  number  5,  a  figure 
some  tribes  represented  by  one  thumb  for 
5  and  a  pair  of  thumbs  for  10.  These  are 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  where 
each  bead  counts  5,  to  which  when  moved 
up  to  the  middle  bar,  the  finger  units  above 
them  are  added  for  the  number  moved  down 
their  respective  wires  for  each  denomina- 
tion, ending  wn'th  "units"  to  the  right. 

Like  forms  of  Abacus  are  still  in  daily 
use  practically  throughout  Asia  and  North 
Africa,  and  were  universally  used  through- 
out Europe  until  about  700  years  ago  for 
recording  the  successive  arithmetical  opera- 
tions now  performed  by  use  of  Multiplica- 
tion Tables  and  applying  the  zero  (o), 
which  a  great  Hindoo  mind  many  centuries 
before  invented  in  India. 

Until  that  brilliant  and  most  useful  idea 
was  embodied  for  use  as  the  symbol  '*0" 
to  record  tens  passed  forward,  and  passed 
by  intercourse  frc«n  India  to  Europe^ 
arithmetic  as  we  understand  it  could  only 


Kcd-Indians  continue  using  5  month  counters— as  Noah  most  probably  did 


be  done  by  similar  laborious  counting  as 
that  indicated  by  the  tallies  of  "dots"  upon 
the  Aztec  Gdendar,  or  the  use  of  the 
emblems,  knotted  string,  beads,  shells  or 
other  such  counting  devices  as  the  tally- 
switches  used  by  the  Sarcee  Indians  of 
Northwest  Canada. 

Those  swntch-sticks,  5  bundles  of  30 
each,  arc  illustrated  by  proxy  on  the  next 
page,  because  the  original  set  given  to  me 
by  '^Bull's  Head/'  the  expiring  Chief  of 
the  Sarcees,  appear  to  have  got  lost  or 
destroyed  while  the  extensive  alterations 
wxre  being  made  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum, 
at  York,  in  England,  where  I  deposited 
them.  They  were  so  much  like  small 
skewers  or  fire-li^tcrs  that  they  may  have 
met  their  fate  by  bring  consumed,  but 
h^pily  their  anthenticity  is  establisl^  by 
the  pbotograpli^  and  records  more  conveni- 
ently noted  on  the  middle  pages  of  this 
souvenir  concerning  the  Evolution  of  our 
Calendar. 

The  Sarcees,  like  other  Red  Indian 
Tribes,  had  progressed  beyond  the  mere 
counting  of  Moon-months  which,  being 
nearer  to  30  than  29  days  long,  led  their 
Medicine-men  as  the  tribal  Alraanak- 
makers  to  discern  through  generations  of 
experience,  that  they  could  locate  better 
times  for  sowing  tobacco,  grain  and  other 
seeds,  by  tallying  30  switch  sticks  as  30 
days  in  every  month,  to  better  locate  the 
S^isons  and  tbence  win  more  profitable 
crops  for  food  and  comfort. 

Although  they  could  not  count  beyond 
5,  their  Medicine-man  could  talh-  up  to 
30  in  units,  after  gathering  6  hand-counts 
of  5  each  into  l  bundle  of  30  pussy-willow- 
switches  they  used  extensively  as  skewers 
to  hang  up  buifalo  and  other  meat  to  dry 
into  pemmican,  for  food  during  Winter. 

It  was  that  haunting  necessity  to  prud- 
ently provide  in  advance  sufficient  food  to 
last  their  families  throughout  the  Winter 
that  ultimately  impelled  every  tribe  and 
nation  to  devise  the  most  reliable  system 
by  which  they  could  tally  the  passing  days, 
to  measure  the  length  of  time  their  yearly 
crops  and  game  food  would  have  to  last, 
and  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  food 
required  to  yearly  sustain  them  during  that 
period  of  greatest  need. 

The  spur  of  huno^er,  and  its  dread,  had 
impelled  generations  of  Sarcee  Chiefs  to 
insist  upon  their  Medicine-men  tallying 
each  passing  day  by  pulling  one  tally  out 
from  the  monthly  bundle  of  30  switches  or 
skewers,  as  I  found  Chief  ^'Bull's  Head*' 
doing  on  that  Sunday  morning  before  that 
powerful  (but  then  blind)  old  warrior  said 
his  impressive  prayer  of  thanks  to  the 


Supreme  Spirit,  wiAout  knowing  that  any 

stranger  was  there  seeing  and  hearing. 

That  day  happened  to  be  near  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  I  noticed  that  his 
bundle  for  30  days  was  divided  into  2 
nearly  equal  halves— almost  like  the  middle 
true  halves  of  15  skewers  each  illustrating 
the  June  and  December  monthly  tallies  on 

the  next  page.  ,  31 

From  the  slightly  larger  half-bundle 
for  *'davs  to  come"  secreted  between  the 
u  all  and  his  bed-side,  he  took  Ac  tally  for 
the  current  day  (as  illustrated  on  ihe 
Repeat-month  for  the  ist  day  of  a  new 
month)  and  inserted  it  into  the  thong-tied 
smaller  bundle  of  "nights  that  were  gone," 
similarly  secreted  beneath  the  mattress  near 
his  pillow,  as  the  Patriarch  Noah  likely  did. 

Through  the  interpreter  he  explained 
how  his  thoughtful  ancestors  had  pro- 
gressed '^beyond  mere  primitive  mooh- 
counters"  and  arranged  their  Calendar 
("which  sufficed  before  the  white-men 
came  ")  by  using  5  bundles- of  30  taUies 
each,  commencing  with  the  first  Thunder 
of  God  bringing  Rain  cadi  Spring. 

Next  "Bull's.  Head"  exphuned  how  eaeily 
they  approximated  the  Seasons  and  time 
food  had  to  last,  by  always  splitting  ^e 
more  ruddy-tinted  3rd  bundle  into  ^2 
halves  of  15  each,  before  they  began  to 
count  their  months  corresponding  to  our 
June  and  December,  to  locate  the  Longest 
and  Shortest  Days,  by  the  15th  tally-stick,  as 
the  Chinese  calendar  I5ths  as  Full-Moons. 

Finally  he  told  how  they  had  had  to 
use  the  last  bundle  over  again  for  the  6th 
and  1 2th  months,  as  they  had  since  learned 
that  there  were  12  months  and  a  few 
extra  days  in  their  Year,  Those  extra 
days,  between  their  Goose  and  Frc^ 
months,  were  used  for  their  New  Year's 
(Spring)  Festival 

These  arc  shown  to  demonstrate  to 
readers  part  of  the  limitations  which  re- 
tarded Andoit  Calendar  and  Chronological 
recorders,  iwdiose  evolution  of  ideas  and 
methods   of    record    consequently  most 
naturally  expanded   from   the  inevitable 
lunar  month  to  5  months  and  thence  to 
10,   w^hilst   more   observant  communities 
advanced  from  5  to  6  months  and  thence 
to  12.    That  is  approximately  depicted  in 
the  adjoining  illustration   of   the  child's 
periodic  growth  during  the  first  year  of 
life's  measure  which  all  early  Raoes  used 
more   or   less  as   developing   groups  of 
months,  wrongly  trandated  "years,"  as 
proved  by  the  great  Oiinesc  "BanAoo 
Classic"  and  records  from  Ancient  Indian, 
Assyrian,  Egjptian,  Grecian  and  Roman 
dvUizatfons. 


t 
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The  5  BUNDLES  CALENDAR  used  to  count  Uves  3,000  years  ago,  in  mistranslated 
«  ji  ^  months  long— next  extended  to  6  months  and  thence  to  12  months. 
One  bundle  to  tally  equal  30-day-months  had  previously^  replaced  uncertain  2g  to  30-day  Moons, 
The  stick  at  the  end  denotes  the  passing  day,  each  morning  drawn  from  its  month*s  bundle  of  30, 


B«d-Indi«i  names  ior  ttidr  first  6  months,  during  which  the  sticks  were  pointed  upwards 

Frog  Sprouting        Egg  (Duck)        Moulting       Flying  Deer 

About  April  May  June         June  July  August  September 

1-15  (Split)  i6'3o 


-----  -  --  ■        -      I    rmMHiii  rn-iiMrTiaiSiitl 


Red-Indian  names  for  their  last  6  montiis,  during  which  the  sticks  were  pointed  down 
Fall  Misty  Clear  Great  Eagle  Goose 

About  October   November     December    December     January       February  March 

i-iS  {Split)  16-31 

This  5  Bundles  form  of  Calendar  having  30  sticks  for  the  30  days  in  each  of  their  always 
EQUAL  MONTHS,  was  probably  the  earliest  style  of  record  used  by  our  remote 
ancestors  to  count  their  days  that  were  gone,  and  their  more  important  coming  days 
when  drawing  near  to  their  Seasons  for  Hunting  and  Sowing  Seeds.  The  5  Bundles  of 
30  twigs  each,  appears  to  have  been  the  form  most  naturally  used  by  the  Bible  Patriarchs, 
from  Noah  to  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Next  Jacob  apparently  brought  the  6th  month  into 
use,  by  again  using  his  last  bundle,  as  the  Chinese  and  other  races  using  Lunar  Calen- 
dars have  continued  to  do  when  adding  13th  months.  .The  Red-Indians  of  Northwest 
Canada  still  secretly  use  that  5  Bundles  form  of  Calendar.  They  always  spUt  the  middle 
bundle  into  2  of  15  each,  to  locate  Mid-summer  and  Mid-winter,  as  explained  on  page  5. 


To  Illustrate  the  GROWTH  of  Early  MEN'S  IDEAS  of  the  LENGTH  of  the  YEAR 
Fide  parU  of  pictures;  i  by  Schiel;  5  by  Ralph  Peacock;  and  lo  by  Dohmen-HinsU 


12 


Months  I  to  5 — ^thence  6  to  12  (past  10) — ^to  "one-year-old"  I  grew  as  you  sec. 

The  Ages  of  Early  great  Bible-men  ^werc  counted  in  "parts-of-years,"  like  me! 

Certified  "OJC/'— Drummer  of  ''Oyster  Bay'* 


The  above  combined  series  of  4  pictures 
approximately  represent  the  1, 5,  6  and  12  months' 
stages  of  a  child's  "1st  year"  of  life,  with  a  view 
to  impressing  the  minds  of  readers  with  the 
Chronological  fact  that  there  was  a  very  similar 
but  incomparably  slower  natural  Evolution  in  the 
ideas  of  the  early  Tribes  and  Races  of  Mankind, 
who  developed  those  patriarchal  gradually  ex- 
panding "month-grouping-units"  (mis-translated 
as  ''years")  by  which  the  great  Bible-recorded 
men  in  Pre-Exodus  Times  counted  their  lives. 

Early  men's  ideas  of  the  length  of  the  year 
developed  gradually  during  thousands  of  years, 
Priminve  men  looking  through  Nature's  indica- 
tions to  the  apparent  source  of  life  and  power  in 
the  Sun,  were  too  dazzled  to  be  able  to  count  the 
different  numbers  of  days  between  long  and  slow- 
ly changing  Seasons.  They  were  baffled  by  the 
changing  phases  of  the  Moon,  and  over-awed  by  the 
mysterious  approximation  of  recurring  Moons  to 
the  re-vitalizing  periods  of  female-generative-life. 


They  were  also  bewildered  by  the  amazing 
myriads  of  ever-shifting  stars,  the  brightest  and 
most  attractive  of  which,  as  Planets,  whirled  so 
confusingly  past  the  slower  stars,  that  obscured  by 
erratic  weather,  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
primitive  men  to  comprehend  from  those  conflict* 
mg  and  complex  manifestations,  even  the  12  and 
nearly  one-third  moons'-length  of  the  year  their 
descendants  later  discovered. 

Despite  that  array  of  formidable  difficulties 
while  impeded  by  rivalries  and  tribal  warfare, 
their  leaders  during  many  generations,  through 
stern  experience  of  hunger  and  necessity  to  pro- 
vide by  agriculture  food  in  advance  for  Winter, 
accomulated  knowledge  of  those  best  days  in  the 
year  for  preparing  the  soil,  sowing  different 
seeds,  mating  live  stock,  etc.,  now  necessarily 
embodied  in  our  Agricultural  Calendars,  as  the 
muted  result  of  the  mighty  Psrramid  and  other 
world-wide  efforts  they  exerted  during  mankind's 
"Evolution  of  our  Almanaks  and  Calendars.** 


The  following  NOTES  show  that  BIBLE-MEN  DID  NOT  LIVE  ANY  LONGER  THAN  WK 


The  5  BUNDLES  CALENDAR  used  to  count  lives  3.000  years  ago,  in  mistranslated 
Years    only  5  months  long— next  extended  to  6  months  and  thence  to  12  months. 

One  bundle  to  tally  ajual  ,io-ilay-months  had  previously  replaced  uiu  ertain  jq  to  3o-day  Moons, 
The  stick  at  the  end  denotes  the  passing  day,  each  morning  dra*wn  from  its  month's  bundle  of  jo. 


Red-Indian  names  for  their  first  6  months,  during  which  the  sticks  were  pointed  upwards 
Frog  Sprouting        Egg  (Duck)        Moulting       Plying  Deer 

// bout  April  May  June  June  July  August  September 

^-^5  {^Plit)  16-30 
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Red-Indian  names  for  thdr  last  6  months,  during  which  the  sticks  were  pointed  down 

Fall  Misty  Clear  Great  Eagle  Goose 

About  October    November     Decemher    December     January       February  March 

/-i^  (Split)  16' u 

This  5  Bundles  form  of  Calendar  having  30  sticks  for  the  30  days  in  each  of  their  always 
EQUAL  MONTHS,  was  probably  the  earliest  style  of  record  used  by  our  remote 

ancestors  to  count  their  days  that  were  gone,  and  their  more  important  coming  days 
when  drawing  near  to  their  Seasons  for  Hunting  and  Sowing  Seeds.  The  5  Bundles  of 
30  twigs  each,  appears  to  have  been  the  form  most  naturally  used  by  the  Bible  Patriarchs, 
from  Noah  to  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Next  Jacob  apparently  brought  the  6th  month  into 
use,  by  again  using  his  last  bundle,  as  the  Chinese  and  other  races  using  Lunar  Calen- 
dars have  continued  to  do  when  adding  13th  months.  .The  Red-Indians  of  Northwest 
Canada  still  secretly  use  that  5  Bundles  form  of  Calendar.  They  always  split  the  middle 
bundle  into  2  of  15  each»  to  locate  Mid-summer  and  Mid-winter,  as  explained  on  page  5. 


To  Illustrate  the  GROWTH  of  Early  MEN'S  IDEAS  of  the  LENGTH  of  the  YEAR 
Vide  parts  of  pictures;  i  by  Schiel;  5  by  Ralph  Peacock;  and  10  by  Dohmen-Hinsu 
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Months  I  to  5 — ^thence  6  to  12  (past  10) — ^to  "one-year-old"  I  grew  as  you  sec. 
The  Ages  of  Early  great  Bible-men  were  counted  in  "parts-of-years,"  like  me! 

Certified  "O.Kr— Drummer  of  "Oyster  Bay" 


The  ^  above  combined  series  of  4  pictures 
approximately  represent  the  1,  5,  6  and  12  months* 
stages  of  a  child's  **lst  year"  of  life,  with  a  view 
to  impressing  the  minds  of  readers  with  the 
Chronological  fact  that  there  was  a  very  similar 
but  incomparably  slower  natural  Evolution  in  the 
ideas  of  the  early  Tribes  and  Races  of  Mankind, 
who  developed  those  patriarchal  gradually  ex- 
panding "month-grouping-units"  (mis-translated 
as  ''years")  by  which  the  great  Bible-recorded 
men  in  Pre-Exodus  Times  counted  their  lives. 

Early  men's  ideas  of  the  length  of  the  year 
developed  gradually  during  thousands  of  years, 
I^mitive  men  looking  through  Nature's  indica- 
tions to  the  apparent  source  of  life  and  power  in 
the  Sun,  were  too  dazzled  to  be  able  to  count  the 
different  numbers  of  days  between  long  and  slow- 
ly changing  Seasons.  They  were  baffled  by  the 
changing  phases  of  the  Moon,  and  over-awed  by  the 
mysterious  approximation  of  recurring  Moons  to 
the  re-vitalizing  periods  of  female-generative-life. 


They  were  also  bewildered  by  the  amazing 
msrriads  of  ever-shifting  stars,  the  brightest  and 

most  attractive  of  which,  as  Planets,  whirled  so 
confusingly  past  the  slower  stars,  that  obscured  by 
erratic  weather,  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
primitive  men  to  comprehend  itom  those  conflict- 
ing and  complex  manifestations,  even  the  12  and 
nearly  one-third  moons'-length  of  the  year  tibeir 
descendants  later  discovered. 

Despite  that  array  of  formidable  difficulties 
while  impeded  by  rivalries  and  tribal  war^e, 
their  leaders  during  many  generations,  through 
stern  experience  of  hunger  and  necessity  to  pro- 
vide by  agriculture  food  in  advance  for  Winter, 
accumulated  knowledge  of  those  best  days  in  ^e 
year  for  preparing  the  soil,  sowing  different 
seeds,  mating  live  stock,  etc.,  now  necessarily 
embodied  in  our  Agricultural  Calendars,  as  the 
united  result  of  the  mighty  Psrramid  and  other 
world-wide  efforts  they  exerted  during  mankind** 
"Evolution  of  our  Almanaks  and  Calendars." 


The  following  NOTES  show  that  BIBLE-MEN  DID  NOT  LIVE  ANY  LONGER  THAN  WE. 
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The  Bible  Ages  of  Patriarchs  Only  Equalled  Our  Lengths  of  Life 

Similarly  no  record  exists  to  prove  the 
age  at  which  Joseph  adopted  the  Egyptian 
full  year  as  his  life  measure.  Being  the 
favorite  son  of  Jacob,  who  doubtless  taught 
him  the  most  cherished  secret  of  the  3/2- 
yearly  sheep  breeding  seasons,  he  probably 
adhered  to  that  count  till  middle  age,  say 
40  true  years,  or  80  "Israelitish  (half) 
years,"  to  which  may  reasonably  be  added 
the  remaining  30  as  Egyptian  full  years, 
to  complete  his  iio  years  age,  according  to 
the  last  verse  of  Genesis. 

After  the  "Exodus"  all  the  ages  of  men 
recorded  in  the  Bible  are  within  the  normal 
range  of  lives,  the  Psalmist  naturally  re- 
corded as  from  score  years  and  xo"  (70) 
to  "4  score  years''  (8o)- 

The  tenn  "year"  was,  during  those  3 
Eras,  an  expanding  "Wheel  of  Time" 
evolved  by  I,  5  and  6  (or  10)  moon 
periods  as  units  of  life-count. 

Will  readers  kindly  note  that  the  fore- 
going "Natural  Solution  of  the  Bible  Ages 
of  Men,"  as  ordinary  lives,  has  arisen 
simply  through  research  into  the  evolution 
of  early  mens  Calendar  methods, 
1ST  (nomadic)  era  of  moon  counts 


They  could  not  discern  the  year's  365.242 
days'  length  which  we  are  only  able  to 
measure  by  astronomical  instruments, 
printed  records,  arithmetical  counts  and 
precisely  timed  hours  and  minutes  regu- 
lated by  clocks  and  watches — all  of  which 
highly  necessary  aids  to  Calendar  observa- 
tion have  been  invented  thousands  of  years 
since  even  Early  Bible  men  zealously  tried 
to  trace  out  Nature's  most  useful  and  valu- 
able secret  of  the  "true  length  of  the  Year," 
to  increase  their  food  supplies. 

As  the  Jewish  historic  record  of  the  lives 
of  early  patriarchs  printed  in  our  Bibles 
is  typical  of  other  Ancient  evidences  and 
can  be  most  easily  understoodi  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  writer's  notes  on 
"Tlie  Natural  Solution  of  the  Early  Ages 
of  Men"  (R,  A.  p.  65)  may  serve  to  demon- 
strate die  3  pre-year  s^ges  of  '^Almanak 
Evolution"  reonrding  time  passed,  which 
preceded  the  more  useful  development  of 
Calendar  dates  as  guides  for  seasons  to  come. 

The  following  summary  is  typical  for  all 
patriarchs  in  their  respective  Eras,  until  the 
Exodus,  when  Moses  having  learned  the 
true  year's  length  from  the  Egyptians,  gave 
the  Israelites  the  great  advantage  of  the  12 
months  year,  as  the  surest  means  towards 
ensuring  their  permanent  national  welfare 
then  and  to  their  beloved  children. 


Unit  used  to 
eooAtUvM 


Single 
mmom  only 


SnumthsMch 


I 


MISNAMED  TRUE 
"YEARS"  YEARS 


75 
79 

77 

53 

72 
74 

73 
80 


PATRIARCH 

Adam  930 
Methuselah  969 
Noah  950 

Tmh  130 
Abraham  175 

I  Isaac  180 

6  months  {%  year)    JaCOb  147 

Exodus  XII,  V*  2,  reads:  *'Thts  month 
shidl  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months; 
it  shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to 
you/*  Moses  derived  die  true  year's  length 
through  his  education  as  an  E/gQ^tian  pruice« 
That  conclusively  proves  that  the  Israelites, 
including  Moses  and  Joshua,  at  the  Exodus 
first  be^n  to  count  their  lives  in  full  years. 
Consequently  the  earlier  parts  of  their  lives 
spent  in  Egypt  (where  they  tenaciously 
held  to  their  forefather  Jacob's  "Israelitish 
J4  year  counts")  should  be  reduced  by  half 
to  derive  the  true  years  to  be  added  to  their 
final  years  lived  in  the  Wilderness,  as  above 
shown  for  Moses  whose  recorded  I20  years 
only  totalled  80  of  our  years. 

Joshua's  IIO  combined  years  corroborates 
that,  as  he  was  younger  than  Moses  on 
leaving  Egypt.  Unfortunately  his  then  age 
is  not  recorded. 


Early  men  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

It  was  impossible  for  early  races  to  count 
longer  units  of  time  than  the  month,  indi- 
cated so  mysteriously  by  the  moon's  chang- 
ing phases  when  she  was  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  nature  controlling  the  vitalizing 
period  of  motherhood,  the  drifting  Tides 
facilitating  primitive  fishing  along  the 
Coasts  of  early  settlements,  and  also  serving 
as  the  light  of  night  to  communities  who 
necessarily  travelled  during  the  cooler 
hours  of  night,  in  those  hot  countries  where 
most  of  the  ancient  great  nations  were 
cradled. 

The  930  "years"  Adam  is  stated  to  have 
lived,  were  sunply  2g}i  day  cydes  of  the 
moon  <Mily  totalling  75  of  our  years  of 
36554  days.  The  following  evidences  are 
submiued  to  demonstrate  that  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs  did  not  exceed  the  present 
lengths  of  matured  lives,  but  that  they 
counted  by  shorter  cycles,  wrongly  trans- 
lated as  "years" — neither  ancient  scribes 
nor  later  translators  dare  alter  the  hoary 
but  literal  age-counts  of  the  people's  re- 
mote ancestors. 

Methuselah *s  recorded  969  "years"  were 
simply  "moon-counts,"  only  totalling  79 
of  our  full  years.  He  may  have  been  the 
oldest  man  tallied  up  to  the  close  of  that 
1st  era  of  moons,  but  easier  conditions  now 
enable  men  who  live  well  ordered  lives  to 
exceed  that  age. 
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2nd  (P£i8toral)  Era,  CountiDg  by  5  1/ 

This  "Patriarchal  Year"  apparently 
applied  from  the  time  of  Noah,  until  Jacob 
discovered  the  two  6  months'  periods  for 
double  breeding  sheep  and  goats.  Natural- 
ly Noah's  age  was  traditionally  passed 
down  by  his  descendants  as  the  950 
"Moons"  according  to  the  ist  simple  moon- 
counts  used  by  his  parents.  But  as  popu- 
lation increased  separate  moon-accounts 
became  so  tedious,  that  the  much  better 
record  of  bolder  notches  beginning  every  5th 
month  (later  counting  like  the  Egyptians 
30  days  to  each)  was  probably  begun  as 
the  2nd  stage  of  Almanak  Evolution,  by 
cutting  successive  series  of  5  notches  on 
the  tent-pole  of  their  head  tribesman,  like 
the  7  week-day  notches  used  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  cut  to  count  weeks  by 
the  deeper  notches  for  Sundays  later  illus- 
trated on  page  43. 

Pastoral  tribes  were  probably  ist  led  to 
notch  on  tent-poles  their  most  profitable 
''5-moon  periods"  during  which  sheep  and 
goats  produce  dieir  young.  Those  animals 
were  both  the  medium  of  exchange  and 
important  sources  of  food;  therefore  the 
times  from  mating  till  the  crops  of  lambs 
and  kids  were  born,  gave  the  incentive  to 
tally  longer  periods  than  single  moons. 

Some  tribes  found  that  it  was  easier  to 
count  a  fixed  30  days  per  month,  because 
the  moon's  29.53  lunation  is  nearer  30  than 
29  days,  and  30  stick-notches  easier  to  tally. 

They  could  not  tally  fractions  of  days,  and 
needed  equal-months  divisible  into  halves, 
so  they  used  a  2nd  long  unit  of  150  days, 
tallied  as  5  months  of  30  days  each— or 
ij4  *^scoT€s**  as  counted  on  hands  and  feet. 

This  and  "Era  of  150  day  periods"  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  biblical  Ages  of 
Abraham's  175  "years,"  corroborated 
Isaac's  180  "years,"  which  when  measured 
by  our  years  of  365  days,  indicate  that 
Abraham  only  lived  73  years,  and  Isaac  74. 

The  following  records  indicate  that  the 
elaborate  record  of  the  "Flood"  was  appar- 
ently needed  to  impress  that  far  better 
method  of  fixed  count  into  general  use 
among  Noah's  descendents,  because  he  dis- 
cerned that  they  could  more  assuredly 
increase  their  flocks  and  crops  by  using  fixed 
5-months  periods  of  1 50  days,  which  the 
writer  found  being  used  by  the  Sarcee 
Indians  of  Canada,  as  illustrated  on  page  6 
and  explained  on  the  middle  pages. 


sons— Possible  Origin  of  the  Deluge 

I.  Genesis,  Chap.  VII,  v-  24,  records, 
"And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earA 
150  days/* 

I.  Gen.  VIII,  V.  3,  records,  "and  after  the 
end  of  the  150  days  the  waters  were  abated." 

3,  As  the  River  Nile's  Inundation  gen- 
erally rises  about  150  days  and  falls  about 
150  days,  remaining  at  "low  Nile"  a  little 
more  than  65  days,  the  following  facts  seem 
specially  signiiicant: 

4,  Genesis,  Chapter  VII,  verse  20: 
"15  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail." 

5.  ("RJ^"  p.  138)  15  cubits  equal  35  ft. 

6.  The  Nile  Inundation  at  Cairo  (vide 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  706)  usually  rises  that  height  of  25  feet, 
causing  sudh  an  overwhelming  flood  diat  a 
family  of  ncnnadic  predatory  wanderers 
haviz^  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
temporarily  settled  on  one  of  die  ^ghdy 
raised  farm-stead-mounds,  being  surrounded 
by  the  Inundation  may  have  had  to  con- 
struct a  boat  or  raft  which  drifted  out  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  East-drifting 
waves  washed  it  to  the  Syrian  shore,  near 
which  Noah's  traditional  Tomb  is  located 
near  Baal  beck,  north-east  of  B^rout,  the 
port  for  Damascus. 

The  knowing  £g>'ptian  frontiersmen 
may  have  relied  upon  the  Inundation  flood- 
ing the  intruders  out,  as  better  than  risking 
family  lives  in  combat.  Subsequently  many 
generations  traditionally  telling  Noah's 
stor>'"  would  likely  add  to  its  wondrous  tale, 
after  which  the  successive  priestly  recorders 
may,  with  the  best  intention,  have  added 
more  elaborate  details  to  make  it  more 
impressive,  as  some  of  them  certainly  did. 

That  seems  evidenced  by  the  strange 
insertion  of  the  6th  to  loth  months  be- 
longing to  a  later  period,  when  the  Arabs 

and  Europeans  prior  to  the  foundation  of 

the  Roman  Empire  in  754  B.  C.  used  the 
year  of  10  months,  which  could  not  equate 
Abraham's  age  to  72  and  Jacob's  to  74 
years,  as  the  150  days  emphasized  by  the 
"Deluge  record"  makes  credible.  Further, 
the  "Babylonian  record"  in  the  nth  lay  of 
the  Ancient  Epic,  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  dis- 
covered, proves  that  only  the  live  stock  used 
on  Eastern  Farms  were  named. 

Our  beneficent  Creator  has  ever  tended 
to  elevate — not  to  exterminate — humanity. 
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Semi-settled  Era  of  6  Month  Counts,  by  Sticks  or  Sunrise  Amplitudes 


Early  men  could  not  adopt  the  later  "lo 
month  year"  directly  after  using  single 
moon  counts.  They  had  to  learn  to  group 
months  into  fives  counted  on  one  hand, 
long  before  they  could  double  that  count 
as  the  2  hands  unit  of  lO  months. 

That,  the  calculating  abacus  frames  still 
used  by  Chinese  and  Eastern  Nations  dem- 
onstrate, by  their  5  beads  or  balls  threaded 
on  wires  or  rods,  linking  up  2  counter- 
part-beads (used  as  thumbs)  to  pair  in 
order  to  record  "ten,"  as  shown  on  page  4. 

//  is  significant  that  the  easiest  system  of 
tallying  by  ''fives"  is  still  used  in  every  port 
in  the  world  as  these  tables  prove: 
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The  Tally  Table  on  the  left  shows  how  the  uni- 
▼ertftl  5  count  indicates  the  totals  figured  in  the 
second  column.  The  more  elaborate  Table  on  the 
Hfl^  is  the  British  Customs  Scale  for  sariving  timber. 

3RD    (SEMI-SETTLED)    era    of    6  MONTH- 
COUNTS,  JACOB  DEVELOPED  AS  SUMMER 
AND  WINTER  GROUPS  OF  MONTHS 

This  3rd  Stage  of  Almanak  Evolution 
based  upon  amplitude  sun-rise  observations, 
may  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  illustrations  on  front  plates  C  to  F, 
and  the  first  of  the  end  plates  "K,"  where 
the  diagram  and  explanation  of  Jacob's 
rudimentary  observatory  of  "pilled-stakes 
of  Hazel,  Chestnut  and  Poplar"  are  dis- 
played as  die  most  natural  means  which  the 
increaang  intdligence  of  progressive  men 
could  use,  to  locate  the  Seasons  and  diereby 
ensure  yearly  food  to  raa^le  dieir  f^lies 
to  live  .more  setded,  prosperous  lives* 

Young  Jacob  naturally  following  the 
noblest  incentives  for  fuller  life  by  striving 
to  win  a  wife  and  flocks  to  live  more  com- 
fmtably,  noticed  by  watdiing  the  varying 
points  of  sunrise,  measured  by  what  we 
now  term  the  Sun's  ^  degree  unit  (vide 
Plate  £,  Fig.  i)  that  at  the  Mid-summer 


Season — about  June  21st — ^in  Syria,  Ae 

Sun-rises  appeared  about  30  Sun-disb^paces 
15°  North  of  East  (East  by  NorA),  but  in 
the  Mid-winter  Season — ^ut  Dec.  22nd 
— the  sun-rises  were  located,  as  per  Front- 
plate  **D,"  about  30  disk-spaces  South  of 
East  (East  by  South)  at  that  season, 
which  interested  him  most,  because  his 
crops  of  lambs  and  kids  then  began  to 
multiply,  and  upon  their  increase  his  pros- 
perity depended. 

To  locate  those  Seasons  for  future  guid- 
ance, he  yearly  tried  to  locate  the  most 
profitable  breeding  seasons  by  driving  more 
distant  stakes  to  more  truly  point  his  lines 
of  observation. 

As  will  be  later  explained,  thought- 
ful Jacob  was  naturally  led  to  count 
two  of  his  misnaoKd  "y«ars"  to  our  one. 
That  j4-year  basis  of  count  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  the  measure  of  his  life,  and  by 
his  descendants,  until  die  Exodus. 

Generally  the  early  nomadic  tribes  de- 
veloped their  long-rime  units  of  5  and  10 
months  entirely  by  moons,  until  their  suc- 
cessors began  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
sowing  seeds,  when  30  fixed  days  per  month 
often  replaced  the  lunar  period  of  29.33 
days.  Next,  as  experience  showed  that 
better  crops  were  gained  by  approximating 
the  seasons,  they  were  led  to  watch  the 
seasonal  sunrise  points  by  erecting  their 
horizon-wards  advancing  series  of  obser- 
vatory stakes,  as  indicated  on  end-plate 
"K,"  using  different  kinds  for  each  season, 
and  notching  or  peeling  distinctive  rings 
thereon  to  denote  for  which  years,  as  the 
Fbilisrines  of  Gaza  and  the  Ancient  Druids 
of  Western  France  amilarly  erected  long 
"sun-set*'  rows  of  monolidis,  where  the  level 
sea  horizm  season-points  could  not  be 
differentiated  until  "sii^bting  posts"  were 
^ccted  to  focus  seascm-locaring  obser- 
vations on  land  adj<»ning  Western  ^res. 
The  seasons  can  be  appnndma^  as  well 
by  sunsets  as  by  sunrises,  provided  that 
natural  or  artifidal  points  are  available  for 
yearly  tests.  See  Fore-plates  C  to  F. 

^  Those  early  British  teachers — the  An- 
cient Druids — for  like  Almanak  purposes 
erected  the  triple  monoliths  seen  footing 
front-plate  E.  The  larger  illustration 
here  following,  displays  more  dearly  tiie 
Eastern  horizon-directing  curve  of  those 
most  important  W»  E.  and  S.  points  which 
divide  the  Seasons  by  nearly  three  times 
the  degrees  of  Amplitude  Jacob  had  for 
guidance,  as  reference  to  the  diagram  on 
front-plate  "D"  proves.    J^  had  only 
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Britidi  Druids  Observed  die  Seasons  by  Smuise  and  Sunset  Anqditudes 


the  30  sun-disk  horizon  range  within  which 
to  differentiate  the  182  days  in  each  half 
year,  which  made  his  task  (like  that  of 
earlier  Sphinx  observers )  nearly  thrice 
more  difficult  than  the  nearly  3  times  wider 


82  horizon-sun-breadths  range  that  enlarged 
the  "Amplitude  Range"  between  the  Mid- 
summer and  Midwinter  sunrises,  for  the 
easier  guidance  of  Ancient  British  Druids, 
as  next  pictured. 


Htm  three 
ercrlastlfur 

weds:e- shaped 
monoliths  on 

the  risinsr 
ground  over- 
looking the 
widest  plain 
in  En&fland* 
have  an 
uninterrupted 
sunrise  view 
to  the  undul- 
ating hills 
of  the  York- 
riiire  wolds 
bonodinff  the 
eastern  hori^m. 
ITher  fonned 
a  most  ideal 
"Amplitude 
Observatory" 
for  locating 
the  seasons 
by  the  most 
obvious  and 
best  method 
early  people 
could  employ 
to  calendar 
their  "years." 


The  three  huge  Druidical  "Arrows"  at  Aldborough,  near 
York  (England),  mark  the  site  of  the  earliest  Capital  of 
the  ANCIENT  BRITONS,  whose  leading  advisers,  the 
thoughtful  "Druids."  probably  about  the  time  of  Jacob's 
death  (1689  B.C.  See  Pot«*i^ate  fiff.  Ill)  there  used  the 
"Amplitude  Method"  to  locate  the  Seasons  by  the  W  E 
and  S  points  of  Sunrise,  aided  by  the  opposite  Sunset-points. 


The  essential 
W,  E  and  S 
sight-pointers 

so  suitably 
named  "arrows' 
weigh  about 
35  tons  each. 
Heavy  weight 
was  intended 
to  prevent 
enemies  from 
destroying 
and  weather 
from  wearing 
away  those 
fixed  points 
intended  for 
permanent 

obserrattona 
dnrinff  Buniy 
generatiou* 
^^t^  fiMmed 
llie  ti'luue 
poinfera  of 
tlua  andent 
<d}servatory» 
used  as  the. 
Sphinx  pointa 
W.  %  and  S, 
displayed  on 
foreplate  "J." 


The  Druidical  "Amplitude  Method"  of  observations  being  dependent  upon  watching  the 
Sunrise  (East)  and  Sunset  (West)  points,  naturally  led  the  thoughtful  Druid  observers  to 
erect  dieie  highly  nwdvX  *'Arrow-poiiit«n'*  with  their  duimer  "vmlg^-like  ftidet  facing  die 
East  and  West  respectively,  to  give  truer  points  for  their  observations,  made  from  theif  two 
"ffSl^tiffg  locations"  fixed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  middle  numoiidi  as  their  "pivot  pointer." 


BY  JACOB'S  METHOD  WE  CAN  DOUBLE  CROPS  OF  SHEEP  AND  GOATS  BY  BR£fiDINO 
HALF  YEARLY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  OTHER  SUITABLE 

PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


On  page  257,  ending  the  writer's  descrip- 
tion of  andent  almanaks  and  calendars 
printed  in  the  British  Columbia  Magazine 
for  April,  191 2,  the  reference  to  the  double 
breeding  ceasons  so  patiently  won  from 
Nature  by  Jacob  to  enrich  his  family  who 
developed  the  nation  of  Israelites,  led 
many  readers  to  enquire  how  Jacob  found 
the  g;reat  and  valuable  secret  by  which  he 
redoubled  the  offspring  from  his  flocks  of 


both  sheep  and  goats,  by  breeding  both 
flocks  in  March  and  again  in  September 

While  fickle  Laban  could  only  increase 
flocks  in  the  ratio  of  one,  tu'o,  three  and  four, 

Jacob  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  increase 
facilities  of  living  for  his  family,  by  breed- 
ing sheep  and  goats  in  the  double  ratio  of 
two,  four,  eight,  sixteen  and  so  forth,  by  the 
simple  means  recorded  in  Genesis,  Chapters 
XXIX  to  XXXI,  when  rightly  read. 
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Semi-settled  Era  of  6  Month  Counts,  by  Sticks  or  Sunrise  Amplitudes 


Early  men  could  not  adopt  the  later  "lo 
month  year"  directly  after  using  single 
moon  counts.  They  had  to  learn  to  group 
months  into  fives  counted  on  one  hand, 
long  before  they  could  double  that  count 
as  the  2  hands  unit  of  lo  months. 

That,  the  calculating  abacus  frames  still 
used  hv  Chinese  and  Eastern  Nations  dem- 
onstrate, by  their  5  beads  or  balls  threaded 
on  wires  or  rods,  linkinix  up  2  counter- 
part-beads (used  as  thumbs)  to  pair  in 
order  to  record  "ten,"  as  shown  on  paire  4. 

It  is  significant  that  the  easiest  system  of 
tallying  by  " fiz'es^'  is  still  used  in  every  port 
in  the  liorld  as  these  tables  prove: 
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The  Tallv  Table  on  the  left  shows  how  the  uni- 
versal 5  count  indicates  the  totals  figured  in  the 
second  column.  The  more  elaborate  Table  on  the 
right  IB  tile  British  Customs  Scale  £or  scriving  timber. 

3RD    (semi-settled)    era    of    6  MOXTH- 
COUXTS,  JACOB  developed  AS  SUMMER 
AND  WINTER  GROUPS  OF  MONTHS 

This  3rd  stage  of  Almanak  Evolution 

based  upon  amplitude  sun-rise  observations, 
may  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  illustrations  on  front  plates  C  to  F, 
and  the  hrst  of  the  end  plates  "K,"  where 
the  dia2:ram  and  explanation  of  Jacob's 
rudimentary  observatory  of  '^pilled-stakes 
of  Hazel,  Chestnut  and  Poplar"  are  dis- 
played as  the  most  natural  means  which  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  progressive  men 
could  use,  to  locate  the  Seasons  and  thereby 
ensure  yearly  food  to  enable  their  families 
to  live  more  settled,  prosperous  lives. 

Young  Jacob  naturally  following  the 
noblest  incentives  for  fuller  life  by  striving 
to  win  a  wife  and  flocks  to  live  more  com- 
fortably, noticed  by  watching  the  var\  ing 
points  of  sunrise,  measured  by  what  we 
now  term  the  Sun's  %  degree  unit  (vide 
Plate  E,  Fig.  i )  that  at  the  Mid-summer 


Season — ^about  June  aist — ^in  Syria,  the 
Sun-rises  appeared  about  30  Sun-disk-spaces 
15°  North  of  East  (East  by  North),  but  in 
the  Mid-winter  Season — about  Dec.  aand 
— the  sun-rises  were  located,  as  per  Front- 
plate  "D,"  about  30  disk-spaces  South  of 
East  (East  by  South)  at  that  season, 
which  interested  him  most,  because  his 
crops  of  lambs  and  kids  then  began  to 
multiply,  and  upon  their  increase  his  pros- 
perity dependeil. 

To  locate  those  Seasons  for  future  guid- 
ance, he  yearlv  tried  to  locate  the  most 
protitable  breeding  seasons  by  driving  more 
distant  stakes  to  more  truly  point  his  lines 
of  observation. 

As  will  be  later  explained,  thought- 
ful Jacob  was  naturally  led  to  count 
two  of  his  misnamed  "y^s"  to  our  one. 
That  j4-year  basis  of  count  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  the  measure  of  his  life,  and  by 
his  descendants,  until  the  Exodus. 

Generally  the  early  nomadic  tribes  de- 
veloped their  long-time  units  of  5  and  10 
months  entirely  by  moons,  until  their  suc- 
cessors began  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
sowing  seeds,  w  hen  30  fixed  days  per  month 
often  replaced  the  lunar  period  of  29.53 
days.  Next,  as  experience  showed  that 
better  crops  were  gained  by  approximating 
the  seasons,  they  were  led  to  watch  the 
seasonal  sunrise  points  by  erecting  their 
horizon-wards  advancing  series  of  obser- 
vatory stakes,  as  indicated  on  end-plate 
"K,"  using  different  kinds  for  each  season, 
and  notching  or  peeling  distinctive  rings 
thereon  to  denote  for  which  years,  as  the 
Philistines  of  Gaza  and  the  Ancient  Druids 
of  Western  France  similarly  erected  long 
"sun-set"  rows  of  monoliths,  where  the  level 
sea  horizon  season-points  could  not  be 
differentiated  until  "sighting  posts"  were 
erected  to  focus  season-locating  obser- 
vations on  land  adjoining  Western  shores. 
The  seasons  can  be  approximated  as  well 
by  sunsets  as  by  sunrises,  provided  that 
natural  or  artificial  pointe  arc  available  for 
yearly  tests.  See  Fore-plates  C  to  F. 

Those  early  British  teachers — the  An- 
cient Druids — for  like  Almanak  purposes' 
erected  the  triple  monoliths  seen  footing 
front-plate  E,  The  larger  illustration 
here  following,  displays  more  clearly  the 
Eastern  horizon-directing  curve  of  those 
most  important  W.  E.  and  S.  points  which 
divide  the  Seasms  by  nearly  three  times 
the  degrees  of  Amplitude  Jacob  had  for 
guidance,  as  reference  to  the  diagram  on 
front-plate  "D"  proves.    Jacob  had  only 
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British  Druids  Observed  the  Seasons  by  Sunrise  and  Sunset  Amplitudes 


the  30  sun-disk  horizon  range  within  which 
to  differentiate  the  182  days  in  each  half 
year,  which  made  his  task  (like  that  of 
earlier  Sphinx  observers)  nearly  thrice 
more  difficult  than  the  nearly  3  times  wider 


82  horizon-sun-breadths  range  that  enlarged 
the  "Amplitude  Range"  between  the  Mid- 
summer and  Midwinter  sunrises,  for  the 
easier  guidance  of  Ancient  British  Druids, 
as  next  pictured. 


These  three 
everlastinir 

wedjceHshaped 

monoliths  on 
the  rising 
ground  over- 
looking the 
widest  plain 
in  £nglandi 
have  an 
uninterrupted 
sunrise  view 
to  the  undul- 
ating hills 
of  the  York- 
shire wolds 
bounding  the 
eastern  horizon. 
They  fonned 
a  most  ideal 
"Amplitude 
Observatory'* 
for  locating 
the  seasons 
by  the  most 
obvious  and 
best  method 
early  people 
could  employ- 
to  calendar 
their  "years." 


The  three  huge  Druidical  "Arrows"  at  Aldborough,  near 
York  (England),  mark  the  site  of  the  earliest  Capital  of 
the  ANCIENT  BRITONS,  whose  leading  advisers,  the 
thoughtful  "Druids."  probablv  about  the  time  of  Tacob*s 
death  (1689  B.C.  See  Fore-plate  F.  fig.  Ill)  there  used  the 
"Amplitude  Method"  to  locate  the  Seasons^  by  the  W  E 
and  S  points  of  Sunrise,  aided  by  the  opposite  Sunset-points. 


The  essential 

W.  E  and  S 
sight-pointers 
so  suitably 

nanud  '"arrows" 
weich  about 
35   tons  each. 
Heavy  weight 
was  intended 
to  prevent 
enemies  from 
destroying 
and  weather 
from  wearing 
away  those 
fixed  points 
intended  for 
permanent 

obserrations 
durioR  many 
generations. 
They  formed 
the  triune 
pointers  of 
this  ancient 
observatory, 
used  as  the 
Sphinx  points 
\V.  E  and  S. 
displayed  on 
foreplate  "J." 


The  Druidical  "Amplitude  Method'*  of  observations  being  dependent  upon  watching  the 
Sunrise  (East)  and  Sunset  (West)  points,  naturally  led  the  thoughtful  Druid  observers  to 
erect  these  highly  useful  "Arrow-pointers"  with  their  thinner  wedge-like  sides  facing  the 
East  and  West  respectively,  to  give  truer  points  for  their  observations,  made  from  their  two 
"sigbttng  locatkms"  fixed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  middle  monolith  as  their  "pivot  pointer." 


BY  JACOB'S  METHOD  WE  CAN  DOUBLE  CROPS  OF  SHEEP  AND  GOATS  BY  BRE£DINQ 
HALF  YEARLY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  OTHER  SUITABLE 

PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


On  page  257,  ending  the  writer's  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  almanaks  and  calendars 
printed  in  the  British  Columbia  Magazine 
for  April,  1912,  the  reference  to  the  double 
breeding  seasons  so  patiently  won  from 
Nature  by  Jacob  to  enrich  his  family  who 
developed  the  nation  of  Israelites,  led 
many  readers  to  enquire  how  Jacob  found 
the  ereat  and  valuable  secret  by  which  he 
redoubled  the  offspring  from  his  flocks  of 


bodi  sheep  and  goats,  by  breeding  both 
flocks  in  March  and  again  in  September. 
While  fickle  Laban  a>uld  only  increase 

flocks  in  the  ratio  of  one,  two,  three  and  four, 
Jacob  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  increase 
facilities  of  living  for  his  family,  by  breed- 
ing: sheep  and  goats  in  the  double  ratio  of 
two,  four,  eight,  sixteen  and  so  forth,  by  the 
simple  means  recorded  in  Genesis.  Cliapters 
XXIX  to  XXXI,  when  rightly  read- 
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Jacob's  Seasons  of  6-Months  for  Double-breeding  Sheep  and  Goats 


EWB  41  AND  LAIfB«     AGAIN  WITH  HER  TWSMS,  ALSO  WITH  HER  OTHER  LAMB,  BORN 

FEB.  %%f  I9ta  SEPT.  6,  1912  MAR.  3I,  1913,  AND  HER  YEAR-OLD  LAMB 

TAtf  «m  wot  raUd  during  the  autumn  of  IW»  but  had  triplets  in  the  spring  of  19H 


The  plain  fact  is,  vide  XXX  v.  37.  that 
''Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and 
of  the  hazel  and  chestnut  tree;  and  pilled 
white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white 
appear  which  was  in  the  rods." 

Those  strakes  or  notches  enabled  him  to 
recognize  their  respective  dates  and  loca- 
tions in  his  primitive  observatory  as  dia- 
grammed on  End-plate  "K/'  when  he  set 
diem  up  the  forked  valleys  of  streams 
meeting  where  his  "Fixed  Central  Sigjit- 
in^Stdce"  or  stone  was  erected^— just  as 
^e  ancient  Druids  during  many  cen- 
turies ^set  up  more  permanent  stone 
pillars  in  rows  Erected  to  enable  them  to 
locate  precise  seasons  for  farming  purposes, 
by  watching  the  monthly  variations  ol  the 
points  of  sunrise  along  the  horizon. 

The  vital  point  of  observation  he  had 
to  watch  for  was  the  central  distant  stake 
in  line  from  the  central  sighting  stake, 
to  see  when  the  sun  rose  due  east  on  March 
2T  and  September  23,  in  order  to  guide 
him  to  the  right  dates  for  driving  the  rams 
and  he  goats  to  their  respective  flocks  for 
breeding,  as  Syrian  farmers  now  locate  by 
means  of  printed  calendars  Jacob  lacked. 
Jacob  had  only  the  sun  and  h^  own  powers 
of  observation  to  gtude  him  bjr  means  of 
the  iardwst  stakes  he  erected  each  ^ 
months,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  dates  I 
have  recorded  on  End-plate  "KV  diagram, 

Jacob  was  not  Ae  trickster  some  people 
wrongly  judge  him,  after  superfidally 
reading  Genesis  XXIX  to  XXXL  Whfle 
abiding  by  his  contracts  he  served  unobser- 
vant Laban  according  to  his  deserts.  After 
Laban  had  reduced  Jacob's  wages  ten  times, 
and  palmed  Leah  upon  him  instead  of 
Rachel,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 


that  Jacob  would  disclose  to  Laban  the 
great  secret  means  by  which  sheep  and 
goats  could  be  so  rapidly  increased,  when 
they  were  then  used  as  we  use  "money" 
(for  exchange).  That  secret  was  conse- 
quently worth  more  than  any  patent  since 
invented,  so  long  as  he  could  ensure  good 
grazing  for  his  flocks  in  die  sheltered 
valleys  during  winter,  and  drive  them  to 
the  bracing  hill-sides  in  summer,  as  he  could 
so  easily  do  in  Syria. 

As  both  sheep  and  goats  carry  their 
young  five  months,  Jacob  allowed  one 
month  for  the  lambs  to  draw  the  mother's 
milk,  and  then  got  them  to  rely  more  upon 
the  tender  grass  from  the  time  rams  were 
mated  to  the  ew^es.  So  Jacob  (by  observing 
that  during  about  6  cooler  moons  the  Sun 
rises  appeared  South  of  his  East  stake,  but 
during  the  warmer  6  moons  they  were 
located  North  of  East)  established  two 
breeding  seasons  of  six  months  each,  which 
have  been  misinterpreted  as  "years." 

Consequently  the  seven  seasons  he  served 
for  Leah  and  Rachel,  respectively,  were 
only  three  and  a  half  years  for  eadi.  It  is 
further  interesting  to  note  that  his  descen- 
dants kept  to  that  secret  form  of  redboning 
their  lives  until  Moses  won  the  secret  of 
the  true  year's  3655^*^ys  length  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  the  most  useful  knowledge 
requisite  to  enable  the  Israelites  to  provide 
fo6d  during  their  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  Arab  tribes  still  live  by  the 
same  means. 

Thus  Exodus  XII,  verse  40,  mistakenly 
reads,  "Now  the  sojourning  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  430 
years,"  which  were  really  half  years,  as 
proved  by  their  going  down  to  Egypt  in 
1706  B.  C.  and  their  Exodus  in  1491  B.  C. 
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Jacob's  Half-yearly  Breeding  of  Sheep  Successful  in  British  Columbia 


— a  dii¥erence  of  215  years  only.  Similarly 
Jacob  lived  only  73^  years,  counted  as  the 
147  seasons  (not  years)  of  six  months  each. 

These  three  pictures  of  ewe  No.  41  and  her 
lambs  raised  in  both  the  spring  and  autumn 
seasons  at  the  Canadian  Government's  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Agassiz,  B.C.,  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  she  had  a  lamb  on 
February  18,  19 12,  and  twins  <m  Sq>tem- 
ber  6,  191a,  foUowed  by  another  lamb  on 
Mardi  31,  1913 — ^laml^  eadi  six  months 
in  succession. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Moore  establishes  the  fact 
that  this  great  benefit  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  human  focd  in  the  form  of 
mutton  and  lamb  can  be  steadily  attained 
without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  ewes,  consequently  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  reduced  considerably. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Experimental  Farm  for  British  Columbia 
Agasriz,  B.C  Noven^r  191  X9>3< 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  recent  date,  we  beg 
to  advise  Aat  ewe  No.  41  did  not  have  a 
lamb  this  fall.  .  •  .  We  did  not  wish  her  to 
have  any,  as  four  in  succession  is  almost  too 
hard  on  her  and  detrimental  to  the  offspring. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sheep,  we  beg  to  say 
that  /at'o  others  had  lambs  this  spring  and  fallj 
one  had  hers  while  we  were  away  at  the  exhibi- 
tions and  a  pair  of  twins  died.  Ewe  No.  39 
a  ram  lamb  on  February  24  and  anaio  A  ram 
lamb  on  September  26,  1913. 

Faithfully  yours, 

P.  H.  Moore, 

Superintendent. 

Moses  B.  Cotsworth,  Esq. 

NJB. — These  sheep  had  not  the  extra 
change  and  feed  Jacob  so  easily  found  m 

Syria. 

When  the  higher  valleys  above  the 
Leiver  Fraser  become  available  for  graz- 
ing, as  in  Syria,  the  abundant  feed  and 
invigorating  air  will  enable  the  double 
crops  to  be  maintained,  as  they  are  now  in 
Southern  England,  Argentina  and  other 
parts  where  grazing  for  ttvo  seasons  is 
available  for  two  crops  of  lambs  per  year. 

But  half-yearly  lambing  is  not  practic- 
able on  the  colder  prairies  and  Eastern 
provinces  of  Canada. 

The  main  point  is  that,  by  using  Jacob's 
method  in  British  Columbia  we  can  reduce 


the  cost  of  living,  as  indicated  fifteen  yeafs 
a^o  in  my  preface  to  the  "Rational 
Ahiianak"  by  the  words':  "Much  can  be 
done  to  ennoble  our  race  and  benefit  man- 
kind by  patient  efibrts  even  in  such 
unlooked-for  directions  as  increasing  the 
production  of  sheep  for  food— whlht  at- 
tempting to  reform  our  drifting  calendar 
system^  which  needlessly  changes  day-names 
duoughout  every  year,"  and  fails  to  yield 
the  equal  monthly  measure  needed  in  these 
times  of  monthly  earnings  and  payments. 

Those  italic  words,  written  during  the 
writer's  travels  under  ideal  conditions 
through  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  observ- 
ing the  natural  facilities  which  there 
existed  for  duplicate  breeding,  referred  to 
the  patient  observation  of  the  breeding  sea- 
sons by  Jacob  (as  recorded  in  Genesis, 
Chapters  XXVI  to  XXXI)  during  the 
"years"  he  labored  for  Laban,  whilst 
serving  for  Leah,  Rachel  and  the  "ring- 
straked,  speckled  and  spotted"  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  superscription  prefacing  the  last 
half  of  the  XXXth  Chapter  of  Genesis 
reads,  '^JacnVs  policy,  whereby  he  became 
rich/'  Verses  31  to  43  under  the  light 
of  research  made  during  recent  years  into 
the  Calendar  methods  of  Ancient  nations, 
discloses  the  very  natural  and  worthy  pro- 
cess by  whidi  Jacob  laid  that  foundation 
of  prosperity  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
family  and  their  descendants,  who  during 
the  succeeding  1,000  years  developed  the 
thriving  nation  of  Israelites,  whose  unpre- 
cedented welfare  and  happiness  culminated 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  4,000  years  that  beyond  the 
sterling  characteristics  of  that  worthy 
family  for  steadfast  perseverance,  the  prac- 
tical factor  which  led  to  tiieir  abundant 
and  lasting  success  was  the  value  of 
Almanak  knowledge  of  die  Seasons  whidi 
Jacob  discovered  and  inculcated  searedf 
into  the  minds  of  his  dbtildrm— as 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  (who  bodi 
bred  ^eep  and  goats  twice  yearly)  with 
other  great  races  similarly  won  permanent 
prosperity  for  their  nations. 

The  limited  spBOt  avsulable  for  diis 
article  precludes  recording  the  more  cacor 
plete  proofs  detmled  in  the  43  pages  from 
149  onwards  in  the  '^Rational  Almanak" 
and  since  proved  by  extended  researches. 
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Jacob's  Seasons  of  6-Months  for  Double-breeding  Sheep  and  Coats 


EWE  41  AND  LAMB,     AGAIN  WTTH  HER  TWIN8«  ALSO  WITH  HER  OTHER  LAMB,  BORN 

FEB.  l8»  1912  SEPT.  6,  I912  MAR.  31,  1913,  AND  HER  YEAR-OLD  LAMB 

This  £we  vm  rested  during  the  autumn  of  1913,  but  had  triplets  in  the  spring  of  1914 


The  plain  fact  is,  vide  XXX  v.  37,  that 
"Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and 
of  the  hazel  and  chestnut  tree;  and  pilled 
ivhite  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white 
appear  which  was  in  the  rods/' 

Those  strakes  or  notches  enabled  him  to 
recognize  their  respective  dates  and  loca- 
tions in  his  primitive  observatory  as  dia- 
grammed on  End-plate  "K,"  when  he  set 
them  up  the  forked  valleys  of  streams 
meeting  where  his  "Fixed  Central  Sight- 
ing-St^c"  or  stone  was  erected— just  as 
the  ancient  Druids  dimng  many  cen- 
turies set  up  more  permanent  stone 
pillars  in  rows  directed  to  enable  them  to 
locate  precise  seasons  for  farming  purposes, 
by  watching  the  monthly  variations  of  the 
points  of  sunrise  along  the  horizon. 

The  vital  point  of  observation  he  had 
to  watch  for  was  the  central  distant  stake 
in  line  from  the  central  sighting  stake, 
to  see  when  the  sun  rose  due  east  on  March 
21  and  September  23,  in  order  to  guide 
him  to  the  right  dates  for  driving  the  rams 
and  he  goats  to  their  respective  flocks  for 
breeding,  as  Syrian  farmers  now  locate  by 
means  of  printed  calendars  Jacob  lacked. 
Jacob  had  only  the  sun  and  his  own  powers 
of  observation  to  guide  him  by  means  of 
the  farthest  stakes  he  erected  each  six 
months,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  dates  I 
have  recorded  on  End-plate  "KV*  diagram. 

Jacob  was  not  the  trickster  some  people 
wronirlv  judge  him,  after  superficially 
reading  Genesis  XXIX  to  XXXL  While 
abiding  by  his  contracts  he  served  unobser- 
vant Laban  according  to  his  deserts.  After 
Laban  had  reduced  Jacob's  wages  ten  times, 
and  palmed  Leah  upon  him  instead  of 
Rachel,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 


that  Jacob  Avould  disclose  to  Laban  the 
great  secret  means  by  which  sheep  and 
goats  could  be  so  rapidly  increased,  when 
they  were  then  used  as  we  use  **money" 
(for  exchange).  That  secret  was  conse- 
quently worth  more  than  any  patent  since 
invented,  so  long  as  he  could  ensure  good 
grazing  for  his  flocks  in  the  shelto^d 
valleys  during  winter,  and  drive  them  to 
the  bracing  hill-sides  in  summer,  as  could 
so  easily  do  in  Syria. 

As  both  ^eep  and  goats  carry  their 
young  five  months,  Jacob  allowed  one 
month  for  the  lambs  to  draw  the  mother's 
milk,  and  then  got  them  to  rely  more  upon 
the  tender  grass  from  the  time  rams  were 
mated  to  the  ewes.  So  Jacob  (by  observing 
that  during  about  6  cooler  moons  the  Sun 
rises  appeared  South  of  his  East  stake,  but 
during  the  warmer  6  moons  they  were 
located  North  of  East )  established  two 
breeding  seasons  of  six  months  each,  which 
have  been  misinterpreted  as  "years." 

Consequently  the  seven  seasons  he  served 
for  Leah  and  Rachel,  respectively,  were 
only  three  and  a  half  years  for  eadi.  It  is 
further  interesting  to  note  that  his  descen- 
dants kept  to  diat  secret  form  of  reckoning 
their  lives  until  Moses  won  the  secret  of 
the  true  year's  36554-^*^  length  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  the  most  useful  knowledge 
requisite  to  enable  the  Israelites  to  provide 
food  dining  their  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  Arab  trib^  still  live  by  the 
same  means. 

Thus  Exodus  XII,  verse  40,  .mistakenly 
reads,  "Now  the  sojourning  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  430 
years,"  which  were  really  half  years,  as 
proved  by  their  going  down  to  Egypt  in 
1706  B.  C.  and  their  Exodus  in  1491  B.  C. 
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Jacob's  Half-yearly  Breeding  of  Sheep  Successful  in  British  Colixmbia 


— a  difference  of  215  years  only.  Similarly 
Jacob  lived  only  73^^  years,  counted  as  the 
147  seasons  (not  3 ears)  of  six  months  each. 

These  three  pictures  of  ewe  No.  41  and  her 
lambs  raised  in  both  the  spring  and  autumn 
seasons  at  the  Canadian  Government's  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Agassiz,  B.C.,  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  she  had  a  lamb  on 
February  18,  1912,  and  twins  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1912,  followed  by  another  lamb  on 
March  31,  1913 — ^lamfa^  each  six  months 
in  succession. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Moore  establishes  the  fact 
that  this  great  benefit  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  human  focd  in  the  form  of 
mutton  and  lamb  can  be  steadily  attained 
without  materially  increasing  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  ewes,  consequently  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  reduced  considerably. 


DOMINION   OF  CANADA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Experimental  Farm  for  British  Columbia 
Agasaiae,  B.C,  Novonber  19,  1913. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  recent  date,  we  beg 
to  advise  that  ewe  No.  41  did  not  have  a 
lamb  this  fall.  .  .  .  We  did  not  wish  her  to 
ha\  e  any,  as  four  in  succession  is  almost  too 
hard  on  her  and  detrimental  to  the  offspring. 

With  regard  to  the  other  yheep,  we  beg  to  say 
that  /it'O  others  had  lambs  this  spring  and  fall; 
one  had  hers  while  we  were  away  at  the  exhibi- 
tions and  a  pair  of  twins  died.  Ewe  No.  39  had 
a  ram  lamb  on  February  24  and  again  a  ram 
lamb  on  September  26,  1913. 

Faithfully  yours, 

P.  H.  Moore, 

Superintendent. 

Moaes  B.  Cotsworth,  Esq. 

^.5, — These  sheep  had  not  the  extra 
change  and  feed  Jacob  so  easily  found  in 
Syria. 

IV hen  the  higher  valleys  above  the 
Lower  Fraser  become  available  for  graz- 
ing, as  in  Syria,  the  abundant  feed  and 
invigorating  air  will  enable  the  double 
crops  to  be  maintained,  as  they  are  noiu  in 
Southern  England,  Argentina  and  other 
parts  where  grazing  for  tivo  seasons  is 
available  for  tico  crops  of  lambs  per  year. 

But  half-yearly  lambing  is  not  practic- 
able on  the  colder  prairies  and  Eastern 
provinces  of  Canada, 

The  main  point  is  that,  by  using  Jacob's 
method  in  British  Columbia  we  can  reduce 


the  cost  of  living,  as  indicated  fifteen  years 
a\:o  in  my  preface  to  the  "Rational 
Almanak"  by  the  words':  "Much  can  be 
done  to  ennoble  our  race  and  benefit  man- 
kind by  patient  efforts  even  in  such 
unlooked-for  directions  as  increasing  the 
production  of  sheep  for  food— whilst  at- 
tempting to  reform  our  drifting  calendar 
system,  which  needlessly  changes  day-names 
throughout  every  year,"  and  fails  to  yield 
the  equal  monthly  measure  needed  in  these 
times  of  monthly  earnings  and  payments. 

Those  italic  words,  written  during  the 
writer's  travels  under  ideal  conditions 
through  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  observ- 
ing the  natural  facilities  which  there 
existed  for  duplicate  breeding,  referred  to 
the  patient  observation  of  the  breeding  sea- 
sons by  Jacob  (as  recorded  in  Genesis, 
Chapters  XXVI  to  XXXI)  during  the 
"years"  he  labored  for  Laban,  whilst 
serving  for  Leah,  Rachel  and  the  "ring- 
straked,  speckled  and  spotted"  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  superscription  prefacing  die  last 
half  of  the  XXXth  Ch^ter  of  Genesis 
reads,  Jacob's  policy,  whereby  he  became 
rich."  Verses  31  to  43  under  the  li^t 
of  research  made  during  recent  years  into 
the  Calendar  mediods  of  Ancient  nations, 
discloses  the  very  natural  and  worthy  pro- 
cess by  which  Jacob  laid  that  foundation 
of  prosperity  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
^mily  and  their  descendants,  who  during 
the  succeeding  1,000  years  developed  the 
thriving  nation  of  Israelite>.  whose  unpre- 
cedented welfare  and  happiness  culminated 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  4,000  years  that  beyond  the 
sterling  characteristics  of  that  worthy 
family  for  steadfast  perseverance,  the  prac- 
tical factor  which  led  to  their  abundant 
and  lasting  success  was  the  value  of 
Almanak  knowledge  of  the  Seasons  which 
Jacob  discovered  and  inculcated  secredy 
into  the  minds  of  his  children^-as  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  (who  bodi 
bred  sheep  and  goats  twice  yearly)  with 
other  great  races  similarly  won  permanent 
prosperity  for  their  nations. 

The  limited  space  available  for  this 
article  precludes  recording  the  more  com- 
plete proofs  detailed  in  the  43  pages  from 
149  onwards  in  the  "Rational  Almanak" 
and  since  proved  by  extended  researches. 
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How  Jos^h  Natkmalu 

But  it  seems  advisable  to  epitomize 
therefrom,  as  below,  the  natural  explana- 
tion the  writer  has  derived  concerning  the 
astute  scheme  of  highest  statesmanship  by 
which  Jacob's  favorite  taught  ?on,  Joseph, 
later  accomplished  his  most  beneiidal 
Land  Reform  in  Egypt. 

By  working  through  the  then  degenerate 
Priests  whom  he,  with  Pharaoh's  aid,  in- 
duced to  declare  die  Season  for  agricultural 
operations  accurately  throughout  7  years, 
hk  was  enabled  to  ensure  the  people  bumper 
crops,  while  he  bought  in  the  surplus  corn, 
etc.,  at  very  low  prices,  and  stored  it  to 
thereby  force  the  relatively  high  prices  he 
was  enabled  to  charge  during  the  next  7 
years  of  famine  he  incurred  by  reducing 
crops  artifically  through  inducing  the  Priests 
to  declare  the  seasons  in  wrong  months. 

Thus  "by  cornering  the  market" — not 
as  Leiter  and  other  base  bleeders  of  indus- 
trious people  have  recently  done,  to  the 
detriment  of  humanity — but  to  rid  the 
Egj'ptian  toilers  from  the  incubus  of  extor- 
tionate money-lenders  w^ho  were  by  usury 
grinding  their  beholden  farmers  down  into 
servitude,  Joseph  schemed  and  carried  into 
effect  that  noble  plan  by  which  he  used  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  hi{^- 
priced  corn  during  the  7  years  of  artificial 
£amuie,  to  buy  up  for  the  nation  the  thus 
depreciated  land  at  its  lowest  price,  and 
diereafter  establish  for  the  Eg^tians  that 
most  just  and  helpful  system  of  state- 
tenancy  of  land,  which  Genesis  XLVII, 
V.  26,  records,  "Joseph  made  it  a  law  over 
the  land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part  {of  the 
produce  as  rent),  except  the  land  of  the 

Pritsts  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's/' 

The  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  retun 
their  land,  as  the  reward  for  loyalty  to 
Joseph's  scheme  and  the  secret  help  they 
were  able  to  give,  through  being  the  sacred 
heralds  upon  whose  fidelity  the  peqple 
( without  any  other  calendar  guide )  de- 
pended for  timely  calendar  declarations  to 
direct  seasonal  agricultural  work,  as  proved 
by  verse  22,  w^hich  reads,  "Only  the  land 
of  the  priests  bought  he  not;  for  the 
priests  had  a  portion  ( of  corn,  etc, ) 
assigned  to  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat 
their  portion  zvhich  Pharaoh  gave  themj 
wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands," 

We  need  not  wonder  that  "the  thing 
was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh"  (XLI, 
V.  37),  as  by  the  scheme  so  plainly  indi- 
cated .  by   the   priestly   duplications  in 


Ml  the  Land  of  Egypt 

Pharaoh's  dream,  Joseph  first  ensured  7 
years  of  surplus  food  he  stored  for  use  dur- 
ing the  famine,  before  inducing  the  priests 
to  purposely  direct  the  times  for  sowing, 
etc.,  one  or  more  moon's  wrong  (when 
none  outside  of  the  priesthood  could  detect) » 
during  die  7  years  of  wrong  season  ctops 
thus  greatly  reduced,  causing  the  famines^ 
to  accomplish  Joseph's  purpose.  By  that 
every  Egyptian  was  brought  to  regard 
Phsuradi  as  the  noble  monarch,  to  whom 
they  owed  everything,  including  their  lives 
saved  by  his  and  Joseph's  fore^s^t  in 
storing  food. 

They  were  thenceforth  glad  to  unite  in 
what  really  was  a  co-partnership  that 
resultantly  bound  the  nation  together,  as 
the  royal  landlord  mutually  sharing  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation's  Agricultural 
Tenants,  who  were  the  strongest  possible 
backbone  of  Egyptian  life — as  farmers 
have  ever  been  in  every  permanently  pros- 
perous nation. 

As  such  they  became  rightly  safe-guarded 
by  just  and  liberal  government  eflbrts 
nobly  directed  to  always  assure  farmers  and 
workers,  diat  however  abundant  crops 
they  produced,  their  Economic  Rent  (in- 
cluding taxes)  would  justly  remain  only 
one-fifth  of  the  value  derived  from  the 
nation's  land,  through  which  neither  specu- 
lators nor  usurers  could  inflict  any  of  the 
cruel  handicaps  now  imposed  upon  farmers. 

That  uprooted  the  ruinous  speculative 
and  usury  methods  which  have  ruined  some 
civilizations  and  blighted  others,  but  bene- 
fitted none  In  reality,  by  their  extortions. 

After  forty  jears  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  land  systems  of  Europe  and  America 
the  wTiter  considers  that  the  most  bene- 
ficial land  S5'stem  humanity  has  ever 
known  was  the  one-fifth  part  of  the  value 
produced  (here  termed  "Economic  Rent**) 
Joseph  designed  under  such  ideal  condi- 
tions, that  If  any  lazy  tenant  failed  to 
work  his  land  efficiently  it  "reverted  to  the 
nation"  (represented  by  Pharaoh)  and  was 
promptly  available  to  be  granted  for  pro- 
ductive use  to  the  next  better  man 
available. 

That  admirably  established  system  pro- 
vided the  best  possible  incentive  for  every 
family  and  colony  to  fully  develop  their 
permanently  rented  lots  of  Land,  Quarries, 
Mines,  etc.,  which,  so  long  as  they  were 
worked  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
were  as  secure  to  them  as  land  purchased  or 
*'pre-empted"  from  Anierican  governments. 
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Land  Benefits  Joseph  Derived 

It  further  promptly  won  for  Egypt  that 
greatest  possible  national  advantage,  of 
being  able  to  reward  by  promoting  the  best 
w^orklng  families  and  colonies  (whether 
formed  by  groups  of  either  sex  or  mutually 
or  arbitrarily  selected)  to  the  more  produc- 
tive Lands,  Quarries,  etc.,  vacated  by 
deaths  or  forfeitures,  so  that  the  most 
worthy  families  and  colonies  prospered  best. 

The  natural  result  enkindled  ttie 
ennobling  spirit  of  admiration  and  emul^ 
tion  in  friends  and  neighbors,  who  observed 
those  excellent  examples— just  as  school 
children,  college  graduates,  and  adults  with 
Well-ordered  minds,  profit  by  apprcciatmg 
the  successful  acccmiplishment  of  parsons 
who  produce  the  best  results. 

If  mdmt  Joseph,  after  3600  years, 
could  now  review  the  highly  dangerous 
speculative  developments  in  the  Natural 
Resources  of  such  recently  settled  countries 
as  the  northwest  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (especially  in  British  Columbia) 
he  would  deplore  that  greatest  scourge  of 
our  civilization  now  relentlessly  levering  up 
the  Cost  of  Living  throughout  America  and 
Europe— through  the  lack  of  that  simple 
but  most  effective  ''Power  of  Reversion  to 
the  Nation"  of  Land  or  other  such  Natural 
Resources  as  Minerals,  Timber,  Water- 
power,  etc.,  when  not  used  in  the  r^tful 
Interests  of  the  nation. 

If  excessive  "Equatorial  Rains"  caused 
the  Nile  to  overflow  and  ruin  part  of  their 
3rd  crop  on  the  higher  "diarake"  fields-^ 
or  extraordinary  heat  through  "Sunspots" 
dimin^  crops  beyond  the  control  of  farm- 
ers— then  that  "Economic  Rent"  of  one- 
fifth  the  value  derived  from  the  nation's 
land,  automatically  reduced  that  Rent  and* 
Tax  Charge,  rightly  giving  timely  relief— 
without  imposing  on  loyal  workers  the 
indignltv  of  having  to  ask  for  that  simple 
justice— but  happily  sharing  mutually  dur- 
ing adversity  and  prosperity,  thus  preventing 
usurers  and  legal  abusers  from  handicapping 
poor  Farmers  laboring  under  misfortune. 

The  like  mutual  sharing  in  both  pros- 
perity and  adversity  applied  to  their  flocks, 
herds,  poultry,  etc.  In  abundant  seasons 
the  Government  got  the  5t3i  part  and 
accumidated  the  s^guar^ng  surplus  for 
relief  during  seasons  when  misfortunes  by 
die  ^read  of  disease,  drought  or  acddent 
befd  worthy  farmers. 
If  workers  hmnes  were  cfestroyed  by  fire 


by  Se-gearing  the  Calendar 

or  earthquakes,  that  just  "economic  rent" 
system  afforded  like  relief. 

But  most  beneficial  of  all  for  Egypt 
was  the  ever-watchful  care  of  Josephs 
administration  through  Pharaoh,  thereafter 
exercised  to  ensure  prompt  and  right  Calen- 
dar directions,  to  oisure  agricultural  and 
other  work  bring  done  in  due  season,  to 
enhance  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all. 

We  may  realize  the  feasibility  of  that 
sdiemc  J^eph  so  beneficially  imposed  on 
the  illiterate  people  in  Eg^^t,  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  no  calendar  information 
was  available  to  guide  agriculture,  except 
by  prlestlv  declarations;  and  the  further 
fact  that  about  1600  years  later,  far  worse 
trickery  was  practised  upon  the  masses  ^  of 
the  people  of  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
necessitating   Julius    Cesar's    Reform  of 
their  Calendar  in  the  year  46  B.  C;  when 
he  found  the  Roman  Calendar  was  drifted 
about  3  months  out  of  gear  with  the  sear 
sons.     The   pre-Christian   Pontifis  had 
pandered  to  some  powerful  military  pro- 
vincial governors,  who,  to  graft  an  extra 
month's  taxes  for  personal  gain,  bribed  the 
Calendar-declaring  Pontiffs,  to  herald  in 
the  13th  moon  (month)  more  frequently 
than  every  3rd  year,  to  which  it  naturally 
should  have  been  added,  because  there  are 
about  12  and  one-third  moons  comprised  in 
one  Solar  year,  or  37  moons  In  3  years. 

The  fact  of  the  then  Eg\Ttian  civil  year 
being  drifted  through  all  Seasons  of  a 
series  of  1460  years,  provided  further  coyer 
for  Joseph's  scheme  through  its  being 
developed  during  the  "Sothic  Period"^  of 
1460  sacred  or  full  years  of  observation, 
during  which  365^X4=1461  of  the  then 
Eg>Ttian  Civil  Years  of  365  days  each 
(without  any  Leap-day  adjustmrat) 
elapsed  between  the  ccld)rated  occasions 
when  the  Sothic  Star,  "Sirius,"  rose  just 
before  the  Sun  on  Ac  1st  day  of  the  mondi 
Thoth— Ac  Egyptian  Qvil  New  Year's 
Day. 

Accordii^  to  Michell's  'Egyptian 
Year,"  p.  30,  that  "Sothic  Period*'  ended 
in  C-  1322.  Thence  the  writer  deduces 
that  it  began  B.  C.  2782  (more  than  1,000 
years  before  Joseph's  system  was  devised 
about  B.  C.  1715)  and  probably  about  500 
years  after  the  descendants  of  the  Great 
Pyramid*s  founders  had  discovered  and  so 
far  developed  Astronomy  of  the  Fixed 
Stors,  by  Ac  sioEiple  means  of  direct  obser- 
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vation  pointed  by  that  pyramid's  Apex — 
as  indicated  on  end-plates  **T"  and  "U** — 
that  their  local  priests  in  distant  Temples 
were  secretly  enabled  to  note  that  Sothic 
sun-rise  point  of  the  true  year. 

We  ^uld  bear  in  mind  that  shortly 
before  Joseph's  Time,  Egypt  was  conquered 
and  oppressed  by  the  savage  hordes  the 
Egyptians  later  recorded  in  derision  as 
"Shepherd  Kings,"  who  probably  killed  the 
Pyramid  Priests,  whose  secret  Calendar 
knowledge  probably  died  with  them. 

Further  we  note  that  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood writers  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  were 
incensed  by  the  Egyptian  oppression  of  their 
ancestors  descended  from  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  during  the  reign  of  later 
Pharaohs  who  (vide  Exodus  I,  v.  8)  knew 
not  Joseph — consequently  they  did  not 
record  the  many  good  features  of  Egyptian 
civil  affairs. 

Some  idea  of  the  marvels  of  utility 
developed  by  the  long  preceding  Egyptian 
pyramid-builders  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  outline  disdosing  the  great 
Calendar  directing  purpose  for  which  they 
erected  those  greatest  structures  mankind 
lunre  built — ^the  Pyramids  of  Egypt>  before 
which  the  Sphinx  was  apparently  used. 

The  Sphinx  typifies  the  earliest  "ampli- 
tude" method  of  tracing  the  seasons  in 
order  that  every  year  the  proper  dates  for 
tilling  and  sowing  might  be  exactly  located. 
A  mistake  of  a  week  or  more  would  mean  the 
failure  of  one  crop,  which  was  a  serious 
disaster  in  the  thickly-peopled  Nile  Valley. 
■  The  data  could  be  derived  by  standing  at  the 
rear  of  the  Sphinx  and  using  its  Asp  like 
a  rifle  sight  for  noting  the  exact  position  of 
the  sun  as  it  rose  between  the  points  of  a 
range  of  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  In  order  to  render  the  observation 
as  accurate  as  possible  the  most  essential  3 
pillars,  or  socket-holes  for  '^sighting  staffs," 
would  inevitably  be  located  on  the  higher 
rear-ground,  as  indicated  by  W.  E.  and  S. 
on  Front-plate  "J."  The  pointed  Asp  above 
the  Sphinx-brow  served  as  Ac  "pivot-point" 
to  fix  the  sighting-line  from  those  rear- 
points  to  tli^  3  season-dividing  sun-rise- 
points,  as  readers  can  easily  see  by  vi^tching 
how  tbe  seconds-pointer  on  a  watch  guides 
our  sight  more  distinctly  from  the  pointer's 
rear-extension,  across  the  fixed  pivot»  to  the 
long  point's  tip  when  pointing  to  the  ver- 
tical 12,  indicating  noon,  which  divides  our 
days  equally,  like  the  sun-rise  point  on  the 
Sphinx's  Eastern  horizon  at  the  Equinoxes 
divides  the  Seasons  equally,  mde  Plate  "C." 


The  Great  Pyramid  is  the  acme  of  the 
"meridian"  method  by  which  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  nations  searched  out  the 
precise  limits  of  the  seasons.  They  did  that 
by  measuring  the  varying  seasonal  lengths 
of  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  pyramid  along 
the  meridian  line,  as  on  Plate  5  the  dmanak- 
makers  of  Sarawak  are  shown  measuring 
that  noon-shadow  cast  by  the  gnomon  pole 
still  used  by  scattered  races.  But  to  feed 
Egypt's  dense  population,  from  crops  grown 
on  the  narrow  areas  adjoining  the  Nile, 
needed  such  intensive  agriculture  that  gen- 
erations of  Egyptians  were  impelled  to  build 
pyramids  as  the  only  structures  they  could 
erect  high  enough  to  record  precise  days  by 
shadows — then  used  as  the  best  guide  to 
direct  most  vital  efforts  and  ensure  national 
food  supplies — as  explained  on  Fore-plates 
I  and  2r 

The  stupendous  labors  of  the  pyramid 
builders,  which  today  cause  wonder  and 
amazement,  were  more  necessary  to  secure 
Egyptian  food  supply  than  the  building 
of  the  navy  in  our  generation  is  needed  to 
insure  the  food  supply  of  the  British  people. 

THB  SIOKIFICANCB  OF  PYRAMID  SHADOWS 

I. 

Owing  to  the  varying  movements  of  the 
sun  towards  its  highest  and  lowest  points 
in  the  noonday  sky  during  the  4  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  shadow  of  a  pyramid  has  two 
extreme  limits,  namely,  when  the  shadow 
is  lon^t  at  noon  and  when  it  is  shortest 
at  noon.  These  limits  mark  mid-winter 
and  the  equinoxes.  Before  the  spring  equinox 
when  the  sun  is  midway  towards  its  high- 
est point,  the  shadow  shortens  about  four 
feet  every  noon.  After  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  shadow  reappears  and  begins 
to  lengthen  about  four  feet  more  every 
day  at  noon.  This  rate  of  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  shadow  diminishes  in  October 
and  is  further  curtailed  in  November,  and 
finally  the  shadtnv  reaches  its  extreme  length 
on  the  shortest  day,  December  22. 

When  the  p\  raniids  were  built  five  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  shortest  shadow  appar- 
ently fell  about  the  Equinoctial  Day,  March 
21,  when  history  records  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  year  began,  but  if  the  Slope  was 
not  then  truly  l^uinoctial,  the  pyramid's 
New  Year's  may  have  been  earlier, 
though  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the 
Pyramid  Priests  could  have  missed  that 
central  point  of  Astronomy,  "the  1st  point 
of  Aries/'  from  which  the  Astronomic  year 
has  always  been  reckoned  since  the 
Evolution  of  Meridian  Astronomy  began. 
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Plate  I.  The  Great  Pyramid  and  the  Sphinx,  marking  the  birthplace  of  our  Almanak  and 
Calendar.  These  huge  structures  are  regarded  with  curious  awe  by  the  twentiedi-century 
tourists,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  be  merely  stupendous  monuments  and  tombs  of  ancient 
rulers  of  Egypt  They  are  really  tfie  greatest  instruments  of  their  kind  used  to  establish  and  keep 
a  correct  yearly  record  of  the  seasons.  They  were  built  so  that  ''seed  time  and  harvest  may 
not  fail."  Note  the  triangular  shadow  on  the  pyramid's  light  side;  for  its  use  see  paragraph  3. 
The  Arris-ridges,  from  corners  to  Apex,  enabled  observers  to  trsce  the  eottrses  of  the  St^s. 


Plate  2.  These  photographs  were  taken  on  2  consecutive  days  in  March,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  *Wridian  rod"  for  marking  the  length  of  the 
shadow  at  noon  each  day.  Note  the  pebbles  one  foot  apart  on  die  rod  to  photograph  the  varying 
length  of  the  pytoma^O  shadow  from  the  mid-foot  of  the  Northern  Slope,  which  before  next 
noon  had  "swallowed  its  own  Shadow,"  (as  did  *'Aaron's  Rod"  and  the  like  ''Rods"  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians -when  thus  used).  The  adjoining  picture  proves  by  the  absence  of  shadow 
OD  the  rod,  that  the  Sun  had  risen  above  the  Slope  and  so  had  begun  that  Pyramid's  "New  Yean" 

These  rods  were  removable  in  order  that  the  priests  could  preserve  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  science  of  Almanak-making.  This  mystery  led  the  people  to  regard  with  reverential  fear 
the  priests  who  prescribed  the  seasons.  To  be  buried  in  the  mysterious  pyramids  was  an  honor 
reserved  for  the  greatest  men,  as  we  bury  our  greatest  in  cathedrals  and  around  sacred  places. 

An  examination  of  End-Plates  N  and  P  will  show  that  the  daily  elevation  of  the  Sun  to 
a  hi^er  noon-point  in  the  sky  towards  die  Spring  Equinox  shortens  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
about  four  feet  each  dav.  That  is  measured  by  the  4  shadowed  pebbles  on  the  rod,  whereon 
the  more  than  4  feet  long  shadow  (diagrammed  for  Spring,  1903,  footing  End-Plate  P)  ends 
where  the  sunlit  part  of  Ancient  Rods  marked  the  white  end  to  be  cut  off  on  the  Year- 
day"  when  the  Pyramid  Priest  filed  die  shadowed  i^art  for  comparison  (as  p^\X\I'i  ^ 
and  noted  over  i  foot  of  elongation  each  365-day  year,  followed  by  the  mystic  LEAP  BACl^ 
over  3  feet  in  366-day  (Leap)  years,  Hience  the  Priest^  counted  days  for  Calendar  purposes. 
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vation  pointed  by  that  pyramid's  Apex — 
as  indicated  on  end-plates  *'T'*  and  — 
that  their  local  priests  in  distant  Temples 
were  secretly  enabled  to  note  that  Sothic 
sun-rise  point  of  the  true  year. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  shortly 
before  Joseph's  Time,  Egypt  was  conquered 
and  oppressed  by  the  savajge  hordes  the 
EgjTJtians  later  recorded  in  derision  as 
"Shepherd  Kings,"  who  probably  killed  the 
Pyramid  Priests,  whose  secret  Calendar 
knowledge  probably  died  with  them. 

Further  we  note  that  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood writers  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  were 
incensed  by  the  Egy  ptian  oppression  of  their 
ancestors  descended  from  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  during  the  reign  of  later 
Pharaohs  who  (vitle  Exodus  I,  v.  8)  kniiv 
not  Joseph — consequently  they  did  not 
record  the  many  good  features  of  Egyptian 
civil  affairs. 

Some  idea  of  the  marvels  of  utility 
developed  by  the  long  preceding  Egyptian 
pyramid-builders  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  outline  disclosing  the  great 
Calendar  directing  purpose  for  which  they 
erected  those  greatest  structures  mankind 
have  built — ^the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  before 
which  the  Sphinx  was  apparently  used. 

The  Sphinx  typifies  the  earliest  "ampli- 
tude" method  of  tracing  the  seasons  in 
order  that  every  year  the  proper  dates  for 
tilling  and  sowing  might  be  exactly  located. 
||  A  mistake  of  a  week  or  more  would  mean  the 
j  failure  of  one  crop,  which  was  a  serious 
1  disaster  in  the  thickly-peopled  Nile  Valley. 
I  The  data  could  be  derived  by  standing  at  the 
rear  of  the  Sphinx  and  using  its  Asp  like 
a  rifle  siijht  for  noting  the  exact  position  of 
the  sun  as  it  rose  between  the  points  of  a 
ran^e  of  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile 
Walley.  In  order  to  render  the  observation 
as  accurate  as  possible  the  most  essential  3 
pillars,  or  socket-holes  for  "sighting  staffs," 
would  inevitably  be  located  on  the  higher 
rear-around,  as  indicated  by  W.  E.  and  S. 
on  Front-plate  **J."  The  pointed  Asp  above 
the  Sphinx-brow  served  as  the  "pivot-point" 
to  fix  the  sighting-line  from  those  rear- 
points  to  the  3  season-dividing  sun-rise- 
points,  as  readers  can  easily  see  by  watching 
how  tiie  seconds-pointer  on  a  watch  guides 
our  sight  more  distinctly  from  the  pointer's 
rear-extension,  across  the  fixed  pivot,  to  the 
long  point's  tip  when  pointing  to  the  ver- 
tical 12,  indicating:  noon,  which  divides  our 
days  equally,  like  the  sun-rise  point  on  the 
Sphinx's  Eastern  horizon  at  the  Equinoxes 
divides  the  Seasons  equally,  vide  Plate 


The  Great  Pyramid  is  the  acme  of  the 
^'meridian  '  method  by  which  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  nations  searched  out  the 
precise  limits  of  the  seasons.  They  did  that 
by  measuring  the  varying  seasonal  lengths 
of  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  pyramid  along 
the  meridian  line,  as  on  Plate  5  the  altnanak- 
makers  of  Sarawak  are  shown  measuring 
that  noon-shadow  cast  by  the  gnomon  pole 
still  used  by  scattered  races.  But  to  feed 
Egypt's  dense  population,  from  crops  grown 
on  the  narrow  areas  adjoining  the  Nile, 
needed  such  intensive  agriculture  that  gen- 
erations of  Egyptians  were  impelled  to  build 
pyramids  as  the  only  structures  they  could 
erect  high  enough  to  record  precise  days  by 
shadows — then  used  as  the  best  guide  to 
direct  most  vital  efforts  and  ensure  national 
food  supplies — as  explained  on  Fore-plates 
"J,  I  and  2." 

The  stupendous  labors  of  the  pyramid 
builders,  which  today  cause  wonder  and 
amazement,  were  more  necessary  to  secure 
Egyptian  food  supply  than  the  building 
of  the  navy  in  our  generation  is  needed  to 
insure  the  food  supply  of  the  British  people, 

THB  SXGNIFICAKCB  OF  PYRAMID  SHADOWS 

I. 

Owing  to  the  varying  movements  of  the 
sun  towards  its  highest  and  lowest  points 
in  the  noonday  sky  during  the  4  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  shadow  of  a  pyramid  has  two 
extreme  limits,  namely,  when  the  shadow 
is  longest  at  noon  and  when  it  is  shortest 
at  noon.  These  limits  mark  mid-winter 
and  the  equinoxes.  Before  the  spring  equinox 
when  the  sun  is  midway  towards  its  high- 
est point,  the  shadow  shortens  about  four 
feet  every  noon.  After  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  shadow  reappears  and  begins 
to  lengthen  about  four  feet  more  every 
day  at  noon.  This  rate  of  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  shadow  diminishes  in  October 
and  is  further  curtailed  in  November,  and 
finally  the  shadow  reaches  its  extreme  length 
on  the  shortest  day,  December  22. 

When  the  pyramids  were  bvu'lt  five  thou- 
sand years  a^o.  the  shortest  shadow  appar- 
ently fell  about  the  Equinoctial  Day,  March 
21,  when  history  records  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  year  began,  but  if  the  Slope  was 
not  then  truly  Equinoctial,  the  pyramid's 
New  Year*s  Day  may  have  been  earlier, 
though  it  is  alinost  incredible  that  the 
Pyramid  Priests  could  have  missed  that 
central  point  of  Astronomy,  "the  1st  point 
of  Aries f  from  which  the  Astronomic  year 
has  always  been  reckoned  since  the 
Evolution  of  Meridi^  Astronomy  began. 
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Plate  I.  The  Great  Pyramid  and  the  Sphinx,  marking  the  birthplace  of  our  Almanak  and 
Calendar.  These  huge  structures  are  regarded  with  curious  awe  by  the  twenticth-ccnhiry 
tourists,  and  arc  generally  supposed  to  be  merely  stupendous  monuments  and  tombs  of  ancient 
rulers  of  Egypt  They  are  really  the  greatest  instruments  of  their  kind  used  to  establish  and  keep 
a  correct  yearly  record  of  the  seasons.  They  were  built  so  that  ''seed  time  and  harvest  may 
not  fail."  Note  the  triangular  shadow  on  the  pyramid's  light  side;  for  its  use  see  paragraph  3. 
The  Arris-ridges,  from  corners  to  Apex,  enabled  observers  to  trace  the  courses  of  the  St^s. 


Plate  2.  These  photographs  were  taken  on  2  consecutive  days  In  March,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  ^'meridian  rod"  for  marking  the  length  of  the 
shadow  at  noon  each  day.  Note  the  pebbles  one  foot  apart  on  the  rod  to  photograph  the  varying 
length  of  the  pyramid's  shadow  from  the  mid-foot  of  the  Northern  Slope,  which  before  next 
noon  had  "swallowed  its  own  Shadow,"  (as  did  "Aaron's  Rod"  and  the  like  "Rods"  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  when  thus  used).  The  adjoining  picture  proves  by  the  absence  of  shadow 
on  the  rod,  that  the  Sun  had  risen  above  the  Slope  and  so  had  begun  that  Pyramid's  "New  Year." 

These  rods  were  removable  in  order  that  the  priests  could  preserve  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  science  of  Almanak-making.  This  mystery  led  the  people  to  regard  with  reverential  fear 
tbe  priests  who  prescribed  the  seasons.  To  be  burled  in  the  mysterious  pyramids  was  an  honor 
reserved  for  tlie  greatest  men,  as  we  burv  our  greatest  in  cathedrals  and  around  sacred  places. 

An  examination  of  End-Plates  N  and  P  will  show  that  the  daily  elevation  of  the  Sun  to 
a  higher  noon-point  in  the  sky  towards  die  Spring  Equinox  shortens  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
about  four  feet  each  dav.  That  is  measured  by  the  4  shadowed  pebbles  on  the  rod,  whereon 
the  more  than  4  feet  long  shadow  (diagrammed  for  Spring,  1903,  footing  End-Plate  P)  ends 
where  the  sunlit  part  of  Ancient  Rods  marked  the  white  end  to  be  cut  off  on  the  Year- 
day,"  when  the  Pvramid  Priest  filed  the  shadowed  part  for  comparison  (as  per  P*J^»S  y  ) 
and  noted  over  i 'foot  of  elongation  each  365-day  year,  followed  by  the  mvstic  LEAP  BACK 
over  3  feet  in  366.day  (Leap)  years.  Thence  the  Priests  counted  days  for  Calendar  purposes. 
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Practical  Use  of  tibxt 

The  natural  gauges  and  data  checks  dis- 
played on  End-Plate  "N"  prove  that  even 
if  the  Slope  was  then  to  the  noon-sun  a  feu- 
days  earlier,  the  Egyptian  year-ending- 
noon-shadow  would  always  disappear  with- 
in 24  hours  of  the  same  numbered  day's 
date  in  each  Solar  Year,  and  the  next  day 
would  always  be  the  pyramid's  registered 
New  \  ear  s  Day,  as  Plate  *T"  demon- 
strates. 

2,  While  the  Egyptian  farmer  rejoiced 
in  having  plenty  of  work  for  the  myriads  of 
slaves  who  toiled  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  that 
fertile  and  densely-peopled  vall^»  die  toilers 
themselves  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  noon- 
day rest,  just  Uke  the  toilers  in  every  coun- 
try today.  The  signal  for  rest  was  the 
siodow  of  the  pjrramid  at  noon.  This  could 
be  seen  by  many  of  them.  To  others  it  was 
recorded  by  Obelisks  or  Shadow-staffs,  such 
as  that  shown  on  Plate  5,  or  those  on  Fore- 
Plate  G  and  End-Plate  M.  The  toilers  in 
the  great  railway  and  other  workshops  today 
regard  no  less  gratefully  ^'standard  noon 
time/'  which  is  flashed  to  them  by  telegraph. 
This  is  part  of  what  we  spend  money  on 
observatories  and  astronomers  for  in  these 
modern  times.  The  correct  noon  time  has 
been  a  most  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people  through  all  the  ages.  It  must  ever 
be  the  central  point  in  all  astronomy  and 
transactions  controlling  time  in  human 
a£Fairs.  But  what  is  more  important  to  both 
paid  workers  and  slaves  is  the  signal  for 
quitting  work,  recording  the  time  when 
they  are  free  to  seek  the  joys  of  home  and 
rest.  That  time  was  evidenced  by  the 
triangular  shadow  of  the  Second  Pyramid 
shown  on  the  Great  Pyramid's  East  Slope. 

3.  The  interesting  feature  of  that  pic- 
ture is  not  the  author  on  the  camel,  nor  the 
mounted  policeman,  nor  the  old  guide  and 
his  attendants.  It  is  that  triangular  shadow 
on  the  Great  Pyramid.  During  5,000  years 
that  shadow  has  indicated  every  day  more 
surely  and  more  extensively  than  any  clock, 
the  precise  time  for  the  toilers  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  to  leave  work.  In  ancient  times 
the  hill  of  Keswick  was  used  for  similar 
purposes  in  England,  as  per  End-plate  L. 

The  shadow  explains  why  pyramids  were 
built  finally  w'ithin  shadow  reach  of 
their  less  perfect  predecessors.  While 
the  orientation  of  pyramids  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  position  of  the  true  north, 
south,  east  and  west  points  of  the  compass, 
thev  are  built  in  angular  relation  to  each 


Pyramid's  Shadows 

other  so  that  the  time  may  be  displayed  by 

certain  shadows  being  cast  on  adjacent  pyra- 
mids, visible  daily  for  many  miles  around- 

4.  That  shadow^  was  cast  by  the  sun 
setting  west  of  the  Second  Pyramid, 
which  is  situated  a  third  of  a  mile  away. 
The  photograph  was  taken  towards  6.0  p.m. 
on  the  3rd  December,  1900,  and  could  be 
seen  through  the  clear  air  of  Egypt  by 
thousands  of  toilers  to  the  southwards  of 
Cairo — ^vide  Fore-plate  **J." 

Of  the  many  wonderful  sights  the  writer 
has  been  privileged  to  sec  in  his  travels  in 
Europe,  Syria,  Egypt  and  America,  the  most 
impressive  was  witnessed  just  after  this 
photograph  was  taken.  Ailee  Gabree,  die 
most  experienced  guide  to  the  pyramid,  took 
us  up  die  brokoi  slope  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  see  die  sunset  Glorious  as  diat  was 
seen  across  scores  of  mfles  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  it  was  not  so  impressive  as  the  vast 
and  rapidly-moving  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
to  be  seen  eastward.  It  extended  for 
miles,  "like  the  wings  of  time,"  so  often 
used  symbolically  over  the  doors  of  Egyp- 
tian temples,  as  depicted  on  pages  50,  57, 
129  and  132  in  the  **Rational  Almanak"* 
and  condensed  in  part  on  End-Plate  O. 
There  we  saw  this  wonderful  shadow  flit- 
ting from  point  to  point  at  railway  speed 
over  sand  dunes,  palm  trees  and  river  as 
its  wing  was  deflected  by  the  sinking  sun,. 

5.  The  contrast  between  our  puny  shad- 
ows and  the  vast  shadow-wing  cast  by  the 
Great  Pyramid  under  our  feet  disclosed  why 
the  pyramids  were  built  to  such  enormous 
heights.  After  most  strenuous  and  pro- 
tracted labor,  E;j:yptians  built  nearly  seventy 
pyramids  before  they  perfected  the  Great 
Pyramid  as  their  final  Almanak  recorder. 
By  these  they  wrested  from  their  living  sun- 
god,  "Ra,"  the  mystery  of  the  varying  sea- 
sons. To  them  he  appeared  to  control  their 
lives  by  rising  to  the  meridian,  and  lower- 
ing to  the  horizon  each  day.  His  priests 
measured  the  daily  variations  in  length  as 
eadi  noon's  shadow  crossed  that  equating 
line  of  astronomy,  the  meridian  ( vide 
Plates  2  and  5).  By  cutting  off  shadow  rods 
at  the  ^adow's  edge  and  preserving  them 
for  comparison  during  the  equinoxes  of 
each  year,  and  counting  the  days  in  months 
between,  those  early  astronomers  first  re- 
vealed to  humanity  the  length  of  the  year, 

*"The  Rational  Almanak":  $1,50  post  free. 
M.  B.  Colswortb,  New  Westoiinsler,  B,C 
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They  later  gradually  developed  the 
Almanak  by  counting  the  days  between 
each  final  disappearance  of  the  noon- 
shadow  in  March  and  its  reappearan^  in 
September,  when  measurements  would  be 
resumed,  each  noon-shadow's  tip  marking 
the  location  of  its  day  in  the  six  Wmter- 
months. 

TABLE  of  SHORTcSr  X^SllSS^!S^nt'^V'^  ' 
cut  from  th»  GREAT^PYRAMI^jfewg^P -p*^ ^ 
pnpmiaMds*'9GM     g^rtaonW  SHADOW-RODS. 


-S-*     o      £      SI      2     ?      *  S 

i?piiisr5!iiiiiiii5iiiliysr-- 


—  ' 


32  Years  Period. 
..  MSyi.  Gauge  ((fciWw*). 


Thenud-day  N.W.andN.E.  shadows  could 
only  be  cast  from  a  rr  pyraonid  near  Ca^p 
durine  the  six  Winter  months,  when  the  N.W. 
andN.E.  "arris-ridge8"WWildbolfc  be  brought 
into  play  thrice  daffy,  but  during  tbe  Summer 
eadi  ridge  would  only  cast  its  "  ams-hne 
shadow  during  inoriiiii|C  and  evening  of  each 

.day- 


'4'<da^  +  till--  fr«ctiuna!  day  length  of  the  rod  =  leap  j-ear'B  Icnstli. 
%<lays  +  the  fractional  day  length  of  the  rod  =  ordinary  ycarV  Iciwh 

End-Plate  *T"  diagrams  10  years'  shadows. 

At  the  winter  solstice,  the  lowest  point 
of  the  sun  in  the  noonday  sky,  the  Egyp- 
tians invoked  their  god  not  to  sink  any  lower 
as  they  were  afraid  he  would  forsake  them 
altogether.  It  will  be  obvious  what  an 
opportunitv  was  presented  to  the  priests  to 
impress  the  religious  aspect  of  their  wwk 
on  the  simple  minds  of  the  people.  The 
ancient  Chinese  had  a  similar  fear  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  but  they  thought  the  son 
was  being  pulled  down  by  devils,  whom 
they  tried  to  scare  away  by  beating  gpn^, 
letting  ofE  firecrackers  and  making  noises. 

6.  In  addition  to  finding  the  length  of 
the  year  and  Ac  order  of  the  seasons,  the 
priests  of  Ra,  the  sun-god,  had  to  record  the 
varying  lejigths  of  the  days.  The  meridian 
line  extended  north  from  the  centre  of  the 
base  of  every  pyramid,  obelisk  or  pole,  to 
locate  the  yearly  position  of  the  day  and  its 
length  as  indicated  by  their  daily  and  yearly 
observations.  These  observations  were  made 
on  the  "shadow  floor,"  and  over  the  Arris- 
ridges  cornering  and  uniting  the  Pyramid's 
4^pes. 


EXPERIMENTAL  DIAGRAM  for  contrasting  PYRAMID 
«  A^S-LINE-DEFUECTED"  SU  N-SH  A  DOWS,  with, 
a^^pondln^  "unlntemiptod  '  EQUINOXIALOAY'S 
^^liul0OW.TlW»  ft^W'*  SUSPEHPED  GLOBE. 
The  above  symmetrical  elliptic  curve  on  4e 
shadow  floor  outlines  the  path  of  the  Apex- 
pointed  tip  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  shadow 
between  9.0  a.m.  and  3.0  p.m.  on  the  Equmoctial 
Day,  when  it  wa«  shortest  as  the  Sun  crossed 
the    sky-mendian    at   E,    foreshortening  the 
shadow's  tip  to  «e"  as  it  crossed  the  floor- 
meridian-line  on  the  day  the  Sun  croMcd  tiie 
Pyramid's  indicated  Equator,  thus  mariong  its 
«ist  point  of  Arierf*  as  the  day  beffummg  their 
«New  Year."  ^ 

For  Mid-summer  noon  the  83    chamcd  line 
S  to  "s"  shows  the  angle  of  the  Obelislrs 
shadow— and  the  towest  37**  angle  W  to  w 
indicates  the  longest  noon  length  for  the  Mid- 
winter shadow  measured  on  the  meridian  hne. 

The  Sun's  Equinoctial  Elevation  of  60°  (mdi- 
cated  by  the  "dotted  line")  demonstrates  tte 
30°  latitude  of  Ae  Great  Pyramid's  location  by 
the  M°  complementarv  angle  E,  P,  Z,  between 
the  vertical  90"  of  the  Zenith's  "Z"  and  the 
Equinoctial  line  "E"  that  determined  the  pyra- 
mid's slope.   

The  beautifully-levelled  shadow  floor  of 
that  fsunous  observatory  temple,  the  Great 
Pyramid,  is  splendidly  prcscrrcd  under  the 
acxnunulatcd  debris  of  4»ooo  years.  Plate  2, 
lowing  lAotographs  taken  on  consecutive 
days,  shows  how  the  shadows  varied  from 
day  to  day  at  noontide.  In  March  as  the 
final  shadows  approached  Ae  pyramid  they 
shortened  by  more  Aan  four  feet  each  day, 
and  after  the  autunmal  equinox  the  ^dows 
lengAened  about  4  feet  per  day.  In  cadi 
recurring  year  these  phenomemi  indicated 
the  approach  of  summer  and  winter. 


Phaxaoh  and  the  Priests  of 

It  IS  significant  that  at  the  instant  of 
noon,  when  the  shadows  were  measured  by 
the  priests  of  Ra,  then  began  the  Egyptian 
noon-time  of  prayer.  Noon  is  still  the 
pivotal  universal  time  for  beginning  astro- 
nomical "days." 

After  the  passing  of  Mid-winter  the 
shadows  began  to  show  faint  signs  of  steadily 
shortening.  Then  came  the  lengthening  days, 
full  of  promise  to  the  worshippers  of  "Ra," 


Plate  3.  Pharaoh  with  his  queen  and  children 
distribating  g^fts  of  life,  power,  knowledge  of 
the  seasons,  etc.,  direct  to  his  people,  as  received 
from  their  living  sun-god. 

The  sun  is  pictured  as  handing  down  first 
the  ten  days  (five  counted  on  each  hand)  of 
the  ancient  "decade."  a  trinity  (diree)  of  whidi 
constituted  their  uniform  months  of  diirty  days 
each — used  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  an- 
other "hand"  of  five  days  was  added. 

We  next  notice  that  the  longest  rays  from 
the  centre  of  the  sun  reach  down  around 
Pharaoh*s  body  till  they  clasp  his  heart  to  keep 
him  wholeheartedly  for  God,  and  avoid  the 
great  danger  of  selfishness. 

The  source  of  life  in  the  sun  is  denoted  by 
the  loop-key  "emblem  of  life"  appended  below 
the  disk.  Lower  down  the  sun's  ray-like  hands 
are  conferring  that  gift  of  life  upon  Pharaoh 
and  his  queen,  who,  reaching  them  downwards 
to  the  people,  graciously  pass  on  the  horseshoe- 
Iike  "gift-rings  of  Menes"  to  the  Egyptians, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  caste.  The  legend  in- 
acribed  on  those  rings  as  a  daily  reminder  al- 
ways was:  "The  sun-god  of  the  two  solar 
mountains — the  east  (sunrise)  and  the  west 
(sunset)— whose  name  is  the  darter  of  beams 
and  who  lives  in  the  disk  of  the  sun,  daily 
watching  in  love  over  die  children  of  men." 

7.  Pharaoh  was  the  High  Priest  of  Ra 
and  the  King  of  the  Egyptians.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  only  medium  through  whom 
Ra  distributed  his  blessings.  Plate  3  illus- 
trates the  position  Pharaoh  held  in  relatimi 


"Ra"  Heralded  the  Seasons 

to  the  sun  in  the  minds  of  worshippers  of 
Ra,  to  whom  the  Priests  heralded  such 
Calendar  essentials  as  those  condensed  on 
the  Egyptian  Calendar's  agricultural  notes 
facing  page  i,  periodically  announcing  each, 
sufficient  days  in  advance,  to  locate: 

(a)  When  to  prepare  their  land  in  ad- 
vance for  sowing  rice  and  other  crops  need- 
ing preparation  before  the  Inundation. 

(b)  The  best  dates  upon  which  to  sow 
each  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  crops 
grown. 

(c)  The  seasonal  dates  on  which  to  mate 
camels,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  other  live 

stock. 

(d)  Such  further  information  as  is  year- 
ly printed  on  the  present  Egyptian  Calendar 
for  Agricultural,  Festival,  Civic  and  Na- 
tional purposes. 

Pharaoh  is  here  pictured  with  his  family 
as  receiving  direct  from  the  sun  the  gifts 
that  he  distributed  to  his  subjects.  The  rays 
which  reach  down  and  embrace  the  figures 
symbolize  the  direct  benefits  the  Sun-God 
"Ra"  conferred  on  Egyptians  through 
Pharaoh. 

Pharaohs  then  were  like  the  present  rulers 
of  Abyssinia  and  Persia.  Their  title  of 
"Shadow  of  God,  Centre  of  the  Universe," 
and  the  sun  on  their  royal  standards  indi- 
cate a  surviving  idea  of  rulers  receiving  life 
and  season  knowledge  from  the  sun. 

There  was  more  fervency  and  f ull-souled 
worship  among  the  Egyptians  than  among 
any  other  sun-worshippers.  The  following 
inscription  was  taken  from  under  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  symbol  ^own  in  Plate  3. 
It  appears  in  a  tomb  or  hallowed  resting- 
place  at  El  Amarna,  and  reads:  "TTiou 
shinest,  O !  Lord  bendicent,  the  Sun  King, 
giving  life  for  ever  and  ever,  even  the  living 
disk  of  the  Sun.  No  guide  goes  before  Thee: 
when  Thou  emittest  Thy  beams  all  eyes 
see  clearly.  Now  Thou  art  rising,  O! 
King,  from  the  mountains  of  the  East  to 
make  perfect  the  lives  of  man,  bird  and 
beast.  All  things  in  the  world  glorify  Thee; 
they  are  made  strong  by  Thy  gifts,"  etc 
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Plate  4.  Druidical  stone  circle  near  Keswick,  England,  used  in  ancient  days  to  trace  the 

seasonal  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  Druid  Almanaks.  The 
most  famous  of  these  mysterious  circles  is,  of  course,  the  one  at  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
In  this  connection  again  the  methods  of  locadng  "seed  time  and  harvest^  for  tbe  conunon  good 
were  associated  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  Druids'  festivals  with  their  sacrifices  and  pro- 
cessions, in  which  the  sacred  mistletoe  was  carriqd,  were  a  ritual  that  grew  up  about  the  task 
of  studying  the  seasons.  The  Druids,  like  the  Egyptian  priests  of  Ra,  the  Sun-God,  were 
primarily  astronomers,  who  grew  to  occupy  a  mystic  place  in  the  imaginations  and  dioa^ts  of 
the  people,  who  made  Aem  a  class  apart  and  invested  them  with  the  attributes  of  priesthood 
and  rulership.  They  used  the  "Amplitude  Methods"  depicted  on  Fore-Plates  C,  D,  E  and  F, 
using  the  pointed  stone  tips  across  opposite  sides  of  the  circle  (with  the  centre  as  its  pivot- 
point)  to  locate  the  Seasonal  Sun-rise  and  Sun-set  points,  as  the  ancient  Sphinx  observers  did 
in  Egypt,  vide  fore-plate  "J."  The  Druidic  observatories  usually  consisted  of  30  stones  (typical 
of  their  fixed  and  equal  30  day  monthly  gauges  of  the  Solar  Year)  arranged  symmetrically 
in  a  circle  representing  a  practical  fixed  model  of  the  horizon  circle's  limit  of  vision,  to 
locate  the  seasonal  positions  of  the  Sun  on  the  horizon— for  calendar  purposes  to  aid  agricul- 
ture and  public  welfare. 


The  ANCIENT  DRUIDICAL  OBSERVATORY  TEMPLE  at 

STONEHENGE  (ENGLAND) 

G 


Pharaoh  and  the  Priests  of 

It  N  significant  that  at  the  instant  of 
nof.n.  when  the  shadows  were  measured  by 
tlic  priests  of  Ka.  then  bc^^an  the  Egyptian 
noon-time  of  prayer.  Noon  is  still  the 
pivotal  uni\ersal  time  for  beginning  astro- 
nomical **days/* 

After  the  passini^  of  Alid-winter  the 
shadows  began  to  show  faint  signs  of  steadily 
shortening.  Then  came  the  lengthening  da\  s, 
full  of  promise  to  the  worshippers  of  Ra." 


Plate  3.  Pharaoh  with  his  queen  and  children 
distributing  gifts  of  life,  power,  knowledge  of 
die  seasons,  etc.,  direct  to  his  people,  as  received 
from  their  living  sun-god. 

The  sun  is  pictured  as  handlnp:  down  first 
the  ten  days  (rive  counted  on  each  hand)  of 
the  ancient  "decade."  a  trinity  (three)  of  which 
constituted  their  uniform  months  of  thirty  days 
each— used  until  the  end  of  the  vear,  when  an- 
other "hand"  of  rive  days  was  addetl. 

We  next  notice  that  the  longest  rays  from 
Ac  centre  of  the  sun  reach  down  around 
Pharaoh's  body  till  they  clasp  hts  heart  to  keep 
him  wholeheartedly  for  God,  and  avoid  the 
great  danger  of  selfishness. 

The  source  of  life  in  the  sun  is  denoted  by 
the  loop-key  "emblem  of  life"  appended  below 
the  disk.  Lower  down  the  sun's  ray-like  hands 
are  conferring  that  gift  of  life  upon  Pharaoh 
and  his  queen,  who,  reaching  them  downwards 
to  the  people,  graciously  pass  on  the  horseshoe- 
like "gift-rings  of  Menes"  to  the  Egyptians, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  caste.  The  leirend  in- 
scribed on  those  rings  as  a  daily  reminder  al- 
ways was:  *The  sun-god  of  the  two  solar 
mountains — the  east  (sunrise)  and  the  west 
(sunset)— whose  name  is  the  darter  of  beams 
and  who  lives  in  the  disk  of  the  sun,  daily 
watching  in  love  over  the  ciiildren  of  rnen." 

7.  Pharaoh  was  the  High  Priest  of  Ra 
and  the  King  of  the  Egyptians.  He  was 
r(  [rnrded  as  the  only  medium  through  whom 
Ra  distributed  his  blessings.  Plate  3  illus- 
trates the  position  Pharaoh  held  in  relation 


•*Ra"  Heralded  the  Seasons 

to  the  sun  in  the  minds  of  worshippers  of 
Ra.  to  whom  tlie  Priests  heralded  sucli 
Calenthir  essentials  as  those  condensed  on 
the  K.Lr3Ptian  Calendar's  agricultural  notes 
facin<j;  pa^e  i,  iH'riodicall\  announcing  each, 
sufficient  days  in  advance,  to  locate: 

(a)  When  to  prepare  their  land  in  ad- 
vance for  sowing  rice  and  other  crops  need- 
ing preparation  before  the  Inundation* 

(b)  The  best  dates  upon  which  to  sow 
each  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  crops 
grown. 

(c)  The  seasonal  dates  on  which  to  mate 
camels,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  other  live 

stock. 

(d)  Such  further  information  as  is  year- 
ly printed  on  the  present  Egyptian  Calendar 
for  Agricultural,  Festival,  Civic  and  Na- 
tional purposes. 

Pharaoh  is  here  pictured  with  his  family 
as  recei\inir  direct  from  the  sun  the  o;ifts 
that  he  ilistrihuted  to  his  suhjects.  The  rays 
which  reach  down  and  embrace  the  figures 
symbolize  the  direct  benefits  the  Sun-God 
"Ra"  conf  erred  on  Egyptians  through 
Pharaoh. 

Pharaohs  then  were  like  the  present  rulers 
of  Abyssinia  and  Persia.  Their  title  of 
**Shadow  of  God,  Centre  of  the  Universe," 
and  the  sun  on  their  royal  standards  indi- 
cate a  surviving  idea  of  rulers  receiving  life 
and  season  knowledge  from  the  sun. 

There  was  m{)re  fervency  and  full-souled 
worship  among  the  E^\ptians  than  among 
any  other  sun-worshippers.    The  following 
inscription  was  taken  from  under  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  symbol  shown  in  Plate  3. 
It  appears  in  a  tomb  or  hallowed  resting- 
place  at  EI  Amarna,  and  reads:  ''Thou 
shinest,  Ol  Lord  beneficent,  the  Sun  King, 
giving  life  for  ever  and  ever,  even  the  living 
disk  of  the  Sun.  No  guide  goes  before  Thee: 
when  Thou  emittest  Thy  beams  all  eyes 
see  clearly.    Now  Thou  art  rising,  OI 
King,  from  the  mountains  of  the  East  to 
make  perfect  the  lives  of  man,  bird  and 
beast.  All  things  in  the  world  glorify  Thee; 
they  are  made  strong  by  Thy  gifts,"  etc 
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Plate  4.   Druidical  stone  circle  near  Keswick,  England,  used  in  ancient  days  to  trace  the 
seasonal  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  Druid  Almanaks.  The 
most  famous  of  these  mysterious  circles  is,  of  course,  the  one  at  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
In  this  connection  again  the  methods  of  locating  "seed  time  and  harvest"  for  the  common  good 
were  associated  with  religious  ceremonies.  Tht  Druids'  festivals  with  their  sacrifices  and  pro- 
cessions, in  which  the  sacred  mistletoe  was  carried,  were  a  ritual  that  grew  up  about  the  task 
of  studying  the  seasons.    The  Druids,  like  the  Egyptian  priests  of  Ra,  the  Sun-Ciod,  were 
primarily  astronomers,  who  grew  to  occupy  a  mystic  place  in  the  imaginations  and  thoughts  of 
the  people,  who  made  them  a  class  apart  and  invested  them  with  the  attributes  of  priesthood 
and  nilership.  They  used  the  "Amplitude  Methods"  depicted  on  Fore-Plates  C.  D.  E  and  F, 
using  the  pointed  stone  tips  across  opposite  sides  of  the  circle  (with  the  centre  as  its  pivot- 
point)  to  locate  the  Seasonal  Sun-rise  and  Sun-set  points,  as  the  ancient  Sphinx  observers  did 
in  Egypt,  vide  fore-plate  "J."  The  Druidic  observatories  usually  consisted  of  30  stones  (tjrpical 
of  riicir  fixed  and  equal  30  day  monthly  gauges  of  the  Solar  Year)  arranged  symmetrically 
in  a  circle  representing  a  practical  fixed  model  of  the  horizon  circle's  limit  of  vision,  to 
locate  the  seasonal  positions  of  the  Sun  on  the  horizon— for  calendar  purposes  to  aid  agricul- 
ture and  public  welfare. 


The  ANCIENT  DRUIDICAL  OBSERVATORY  TEMPLE  at 

STONEHENGE  (ENGLAND) 
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Probable  Calendar  Origin  of  the  "North  and  South  Poles" 


Had  the  unknown  person  who  wrote 
those  words,  "strange  reHgion,"  known 
more  of  the  practical  lives  and  useful  cul- 
ture of  the  Ancient  Druids,  that  phrase 
would  have  been  better  described  as  the 
I^gidative-Assemblage"  of  the  rulers  and 
leaders  of  thoug^it  in  Ancient  Britain. 

This  rq)resentation  of  Stonehenge  during 
«>e  great  Mid-summer  Festival  of  the 
IJruids  on  June  21st.  about  3,600  years  ago 
(as  evidenced  bj  Front-plate  F  iUustrating 
Its  present  condition)  is  intended  to  convey 
some  idea  of  that  very  early  center  of 
Ancient  British  government  and  culture,  as 
the  Arch-Druid  led  the  procession  into  the 
ceremonial  enclosure. 

The  blazing  Sun  heading  the  Serpent, 
together  with  the  Moon  and  emblem  cluster 
representing  the   Stars,  indicate  the  vital 
year-recording-purpose  of  that  marvellous 
erection  of  huge  stone  pillars  conioined  by 
the  raised  horizontal  stones  forming  that 
remarkable  "Elevated  Circle,"  which  the 
wnter  submits  was  astronomically  used  to 
measure  off  sections  of  the  starrv  dome  of 
night  by  thus  contracted  and  localized  star 
horizons,  as  Eratosthenes  the  Egypto-Greek 
Astronomer  at  Alexandria,  about  250  B  C 
similarly  used  the  elevated  horizon  of  the 
Armil  ar.v  Sphere  he  invented  (as  illustrated 
below)  and  thereby  extended  Astronomical 
^^cience.  and  made  the  first  measurement  of 
the  harth,  vide  Fore-plate  "Ji." 

The  engraver  of  that  old  print,  evidently 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  omitted  the 
lugh  Star-sighting  Pole,  also  used  as  a 
shado\\  deflector,  upheld  bv  the  Grooved- 
stone  as  Dr.  Eddowes  of  London  proved 
per  "R.  A.  291." 

The  shorter  pole  (apparently  crowned 
with  summer  foliage  like  the  May-pole) 
may  represent  the  "North  Pole"  that  regis- 
tCTcd  the  North  direction  of  the  "Floor 
Meridian  Line"  as  per  Fore-plates  D  and 
G,  by  which  the  Mid-day  Shadow  from 
the  hi^er  "South  Pole"  divided  the  hours 
of  the  Day  as  per  End-plate  "M." 

Those  mast-like  Poles  have  long  since 
decayed,  and  been  forgotten  in  the  hoary 
ages  of  the  past,  like  the  a  reverse  coHed 
serpent  signs,  which  probably  typified  2  com- 
peting cults  of  priests,  the  1st  locating  its 
Seasons  and  Festivals  by  the  "clock-wise" 
direction  of  the  Sun  and  Zodiacal  Stars 
while  the  less  exacting  College  of  Priests  in 
that  Primeval   University  at   Stonehenge  ■ 
apparently  used  the  more  obvious  reverse 
method  indicated  by  the  "Twin-pointers" 
on  Nature's  "Polar  Clock  in  the  Sky." 


The  ARMILLARY  SPHERE,  as  used  by 
tratosdienes.  who  made  the  first  measurements 
of  the  Earth  (vide  Map  on  Fore-plate  Ji)  by  a 
combination  of  Elevated  Circles  like  this. 

Although  some  superficially  educated  persoDS 
attect  to  scoflf  at  the  idea  of  such  an  instru- 
ment beinR  useful,  the  fact  is  that  Eratosthenes 
thereby  discovered  the  distance  between  the 
Tropics,  and  made  great  advances  in  Astronomy. 

The    Armillarv    Sphere,    representing  the 
great  circles  of  the  Celestial  heavens,  thence' 
became  extremely  useful  to  early  navigators, 
especially  when  they  had  a  fair-sized  celestial- 
globe  representii  s;  the  Earth  in  the  centre,  on 
which  were  depicted  the  Principal  Stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.    Then  the  outer  sphere  for 
celestial  circles  could  be  turned  to  suit  any 
Latitude  and  Meridian  near  which  the  "fixed- 
stars"  of  prominence  used  by  navigators  could 
be  located,  at  the  precise  Seasons  and  times  of 
night,  as  may  be  seen  indicated  herein  by  the 
4  Seasonal  Star  Maps  of  the  visible  heavens, 
with  their  appended  Time-Table  for  each  nidit, 
thence  Calendared  throughout  the  Year. 


ELEVATBD   STON^CIRCLE  near  BAAI-BECK 


\ 
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Practical  Use  of  Dniidical  Elevated-Stone-Cirdes — Arctic  Ice-cap  Moving. 


This  photograph,  taken  by  the  writer  in 
the  year  1900  while  investigating  the  won- 
derful Ancient  Temples  to  the  Sun  and 
"Baal"  near  which  it  was  apparently 
erected  about  the  time  of  Christ,  illustrates 
the  advantage  of  the  elevated  horizontal 
circle,  which  the  writer's  personal  observa- 
tions at  such  Druidical  Observatories  and 
Stone  Circles  in  different  parts  of  the  World 
lead  him  to  conclude  were  erected  to  estab- 
lish the  then  necessary  "above-ground- 
horizon-gauge"  to  more  accurately  register 
the  Seasons  by  "sighting"  the  prominent 
Stars  diagonally  across  circle,  at  an  ele- 
vation as  far  as  practicable  dear  of  die  low* 
land  fogs  and  mists  which  obstructed  the 
lower  "risings  and  settings"  of  Nature's 
Calendar-indicators — the  Sun  and  Stars. 

The  "elevated  cirde"  also  enabled  the 
priestly  observers  to  use  that  sighting-plane 
to  better  locate  the  precise  times  of  transit 
of  the  Sun  at  Sunrise,  Noon  and  Sunset,  also 
of  the  Calendar's  chief  date-locating  Stars 
of  1st  magnitude,  over  the  edge  of  that  truer 
Observatory  circle,  to  the  thus  more  equal 
and  definitely  registered  Calendar  points, 
along  and  above  the  thence  better  observed 
horizon  and  meridian. 

The  priests  could  further  use  the  high- 
pole  so  erected  in  the  endosure  that  its  top, 
like  the  one  used  by  the  Pyramid  builders> 
located  the  Pole-Star  when  viewed  from  the 
South-point  on  the  edge  of  that  devated  cir- 
cle, and  thus  with  approximate  accuracy  fix 
the  North-line  of  the  Meridian,  past  which 
the  ever  cyding  Circumpolar  Stars  each 
clear  night  ticked  of?  the  passing  Calendar- 
day,  as  registered  by  the  nightly  4  minutes 
precession  of  the  twin-directing  "Pointer- 
Stars"  I  have  arrowed  both  to  the  Pole-Star 
and  their  outer  Calendar  locating  dial-dates, 
on  the  Intermediate  Calendar  Basis  dia- 
grammed as  "The  Polar  Clock  in  the  Sky." 

That  higher  plane  for  Horizon-use  of 
the  Elevated-Circle  seems  conclusively  evi- 
denced by  the  low  crescent  arches,  so  super- 
posed above  the  8  orientated  sides  of  die 
Elevated-horizon-gauge,  that  vertical  rods 
or  sharp-pointed  indicators  could  be  inserted 
therein,  to  establi^  fixed  horizontd  ^g^ting 
diameters  as  "Sig^ting-line-direction-marks" 
projecting  the  line  of  observation  across 
from  those  peep-holes  on  opposite  sides  of 
that  "Elevated-Cirde,"  and  thereby  locate 
the  "Rising  and  Setting  Points"  for  both 
the  Sun  and  Stars,  to  thence  Calendar  the 
Days  throughout  the  year  according  to  the 
guiding  data  thus  acquired. 

Some  of  the  monoliths  and  imposts  have 
been  shattered  and  displaced  by  earthquakes* 


8.  The  earlier  tracing  of  Seasons  by  Sun- 
rise, as  typified  on  Fore-plate  J.  by  the 
Sphinx-rays  to  the  hills,  visible  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  had  its  counterpart  in  other 
countries.  The  ancient  Mexicans  used 
truncated,  orientated  pyramids,  and  the 
Peruvians  "cones/'  "huacas,"  etc.,  to  "sight" 
across  their  corners  and  sides  the  direction 
of  sunrise  at  each  season,  to  derive  their 
separately  acquired  Almanak  knowledge, 
The  ancient  Druids  of  Europe  used  stone- 
circles  as  observatories  for  similar  season- 
finding  purposes,  as  pictured  in  Plate  4 
and  Front-plates  C,  D,  E,  F  and  J. 

9.  Beyond   all   the  wonderful   and  al- 
most incredible  results  obtained  by  the 
Egyptians  through  their  pyranud  observa- 
tions, there  wm  certain  unknown  factors 
at  wozic  that  puzzled  and  misled  them. 
For  instance,  as  per  Front-Plates  Q  D, 
£  and  F,  they  saw  the  result  of  the 
astronomical  movement  now  known  as  die 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  but  were  not 
acquainted  with  its  cause.  It  was  not  until 
200  B.C.  that  Hipparchus  differentiated 
that  phenomenon.  The  Egyptians  saw  that 
every  cycle   of   four  years  the  Shortest 
Shadow  leaped  back  just  behind  the  tip  of 
the  "rod"  used  to  measure  it  4  years  before, 
and  that  apparently  a  day  was  added  to  the 
usual  number  of  365.    It  caused  the  shadow^ 
cast  by  the  pyramid  to  "leap  back,"  as  it 
were,  on  a  certain  date  a  shadow  distance 
equal  to  one  day.    This  was  because  the 
Sun  crosses  the  Equator  at  different  quar- 
ters of  the  Earth  on  the  Equinoctial  Day 
in  each  year  as  is  now  perfectly  understood 
by  modern  astronomers,  as  later  shown. 

10.  Geological  evidences  and  recent  ex- 
plorations over  Greenland  and  Alaska, 
demonstrate  the  stupendous  fact  that  during 
the  5 ,000  years  elapsed  since  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built,  there  has  been  an  inces- 
sant removal  of  the  Polar  Ice-cap  from 
Alaska  towards  Greenland  by  evaporation 
and  redeposit  as  snow,  yearly  accumulating 
countless  millions  of  tons  of  Glacial  Ice, 
forming  the  Ice-cap  of  Greenland,  covering 
almost  the  whole  of  that  continent  to  a 
depth  of  9,000  feet.  That  mass  if  spread 
over  Europe  and  North  America  would  be 
about  500  feet  thick.  There  is  nothing  to 
counterpoise  it  on  the  Siberian  side,  hence 
the  gravitation  of  the  woHd  is  disturbed  by 
it,  so  that  the  latitude  of  every  place  is  grad- 
ually changing  and  seems  further  deflected 
by  the  preponderance  of  land  around  the 
North  Pole  as  d^icted  on  End-plate  R« 
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DEFLECTION  of  the  PYRAMID'S  SLOPE  indicates  CHANGING  LATITUDE,  and 
wnan  to  explain  why  older  pyramids  became  defective,  and  an  adjusting  series  was  built, 

present  increased  Altitude  ol  tht  Sm  whca  Diw  and 

Night  are  equal. 

That  divergence  now  appears  to  evidence  changing 
Latitude  and  account  for  that  Deflection  of  the 
Pyramid's  Slope  from  the  Kquiaoctial  Sun,  which  pre- 
vented  so  many  intervening  generations  of  awe- 
inspired  dwellers  around,  and  visitors  to  the  Pyramids, 
from  understanding  the  highly  practical  and  beneficial 
purposes  for  which  the  able  and  worthy  Pyramid- 
builders  designed  and  toilcfi — primarily  to  Calendar 
Days  and  Seasons  to  grow  more  food,  also  to  locate 
the  points  of  the  compass,  hours  of  Time,  and  like 
astronomical  and  practical  every-day  knowledge,  l^on 
which  our  civilization  has  been  securely  built. 

As  that  Deflection  of  the  Pyramid's  Slope  seems  to 
disclose  the  first  and  most  reliable  index-measure  of 
the  Earth's  greatest  movement  now  changing  the 
climates  and  vitalities  of  leading  Nations,  it  seems  my 
duty  to  here  insert  plates  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  to  enable 
scientific  readers  to  realize  how  that  Deflection  of  the 
Slope  may  have  been  caused  —  especially  as  the 
Astronomical  Evidences  In  Bgypt  point  conclusively 
to  the  fact  that  the  Equinoctial  Apex-pointing-slope 
then  pointed  to  that  most  central  point  (1st  point  of 
Aries)  in  Astronomy,  as  the  pivotal  equal-dividing 
indicator  for  Nature's  Year,  during  the  Pyramid  Era. 


SOUTH- SECTION  of  the 
GREAT  PYRAMID,  showing  the  Sun's  wide-spread- 
rays  completely  consuming  all  shadows,  at  noon  on 
the  Ancient  Equinoctial  Day. 

^The  later  inset  Sun  is  represented  as  casting  a 
dtvergent  beam  down  the  North  Slope  to  contrast  the 
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Plate  (a).  The  black  areas  npon  the  above  chart  of 
Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  show  the  areas  which,  though 
covered  by  Glacial  ice  of  very  great  thickness  when 
the  Alaska  Boundary  Commission  surveyed  aronnd 
Glacier  Bay  during  the  years  mid-dating  1890,  wer« 
loimd  to  be  bare  of  ice  in  the  year  1907,  hmng 
melted  back  at  the  wonderful  rate  of  aboot  hall-Mlile 
per  year,  releasing  about  2J54  aet«s  tm  yanr  from 


Glacial  ice.  Both  the  "Muir"  and  the  "Grand  Pacific" 
glaciers  receded  at  the  rate  of  about  tigh^ui4-«F>lialf 
miles  duringr  those  seventeen  years. 

Other  glaciers  varied  slightly  where  monstaiBS 
shielded  the  ice  from  direct  rays  of  the  Sun. 

The  dotted  lines  marking  the  old  positions  of  the 
edge  of  the  ice  as  recorded  in  the  years  1794,  1818 
a^l882,  demonstrate  the  long  retreat  of  these  glaciers, 
aridencing  changing  climate,  by  continuous  mdtlBg  back. 
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RBCBS8ION  of  GLACIERS  faidicates  CHANGING  CLIMATB  wd  I.ATITUDS. 


Plate  (b).  Photographic  proof  of  the  recession  of  the 
Gnad  Va^fic  and  Muir  glaciers  betwreen  1894  and  1907. 

These  photos,  nmsing  about  20  miles  tong,  were 
taken  by  bo^  the  United  States  and  Canadian  sur- 
veyors independently.  They  establish  the  fact  that 
their  combined  ice-fronts,  then  about  1,000  feet  thick. 


have  melted  back,  uncovering  about  2,000  acres  per 
year.  The  enormous  weight  of  ice  thus  yearly  moved 
seems  about  a  thousand  times  greater,  as  the  whole 
Alaskan  Ice-cap  ii  being  thinned  down  by  evaporation. 

The  lower  berging  edge  of  the  Muir  Glacier  was 
about  400  feet  above  the  water  and  much  more  below. 


Plate  (c).  Hap  of  the  Glaciated  Areas  in  North 
America  and  Europe,  from  Professor  Geo.  P.  Wris^i^B 
book,  *'Man  and  the  Glacial  PeKiod***  unpUftrato 
show  progression  of  the  Pole. 

The  large  square  cross  I  have  inserted  to  the  Bast 
of  the  present  position  of  the  North  Pole  approxi- 
mately locates  where  the  Pole  was  about  5,000  years 
ago,  as  indicated  by  the  Slope  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
in  Egypt,  which  appears  to  have  been  deflected  from 
the  Ancient  Equinoctial  Angle  by  the  World's  lop- 
sided Stupendous  weight  of  500,000  square  miles  of 
Polar  ke  about  9,000  feet  tfaickb  wm  in  Gree^aad» 


very  slowly  gravitating  the  Sartii*a  crust  around  its 
dense  centrifugally-bafonced   core.    That  erratically 

changed  the  Latitudes  and  Climates  of  the  World 
during  Geological  Ages,  as  the  much  older  Polar-ice- 
sheet  formerly  covering  Northwest  America  slowly 
melted  down,  being  moved  by  evaporation  and  atr 
currents  towards  Greenland,  as  explained  on  pages 
210  to  251  of  my  "Rational  Almanak.'*  The  thick 
heart-shaped  curve  J  added,  traces  backwards  from  the 
Pole  the  apparent  course  of  Polar  progression,  as  indi- 
cated 23ii  degrees  North  of  the  arrow*indicated  edgea 
of  Ae  older  moving  P^ar4ce-alwet^  aonUiem  moraines. 


Further  proofs  may  be  foimd  in  my  pamphlet,  "The  Glacial  Cause  of  Changing  Climates" 
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DEFLECTION  of  the  PYRAMID'S  SLOPE  indicates  CHANGING  LATITUDE  and 
traos  to  explain  why  older  pyramids  became  defective,  and  an  adjusting  scries  was  built. 


MID-NORTH-TO.SOUTH- SECTION  of  the 
GREAT  PYRAMID,  showing  the  Sun  s  wide-sprcad- 
rays  completely  consuming  all  shadows,  at  noon  on 
the  Ancient  Equinoctial  Day. 

^The  later  inset  Sun  is  represented  as  casting  a 
mvergent  beam  down  the  Nortli  Slope  to  contrast  the 


present  increased  Altitude  of  the  Sim  when  Day  and 

Night  are  equal. 

That  divergence  now  appears  to  evidence  changing 
Latitude  and  account  for  that  Deflection  of  the 
Pyramid's  Slope  from  the  Bquinoctial  Snn,  which  pre- 
vented so  many  iatenreniog  geaerations  of  awc- 
inspired  dwellers  around,  and  visitors  to  the  Pyramids, 
from  understanding  the  highly  practical  and  beneficial 
purposes  for  which  the  able  and  worthy  Pyramid- 
builders  designed  and  toile)3 — ^primarily  to  Calendar 
Days  and  Seasons  to  grow  more  food,  also  to  locate 
the  points  of  the  compass,  hours  of  Time,  and  like 
astronomical  and  practical  every-day  knowledge*  iqpon 
which  our  civilization  has  been  securely  built. 

As  that  Deflection  of  the  Pyramid's  Slope  seems  to 
disclose  the  first  and  most  reliable  index-measure  of 
the  Earth's  greatest  movement  now  changing  the 
climates  and  vitalities  of  leading  Nations,  it  seems  my 
duty  to  here  insert  plates  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  to  enable 
scientific  readers  to  realize  how  that  Deflection  of  the 
Slope  may  have  been  caused  —  especially  as  the 
Astronomical  Evidences  in  Egypt  pomt  conclusively 
to  the  fact  that  the  Equinoctial  Apex-pointing-slope 
then  pointed  to  that  most  central  point  (1st  point  of 
Aries)  in  Astronomy,  as  the  pivotal  equal-dividing 
indicator  for  Nature's  Year,  during  the  Pyramid  Era. 
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Plate  (a).  The  black  areas  upon  the  above  chart  of 
Glacier  Bay.  Alaska,  show  the  areas  which,  though 
covered  by  Glacial  ice  of  very  great  thickness  when 
the  Alaska  Boundary  Commission  surveyed  around 
Glacier  Bay  during  the  years  mid-dating  1890.  were 
found  to  be  bare  of  ice  in  the  year  1907,  having 
melted  back  at  the  wonderful  rate  of  about  ha!f-a-mile 
P»  whBasing  about  2.054  acres  per  year  from 


Glacial  ice.  Both  the  "Muir"  and  the  "Grand  PaciBc" 
glaciers  receded  at  the  rate  of  about  eight-aad-«pb^ 
miles  during  those  seventeen  years. 

Other  glaciers  varied  slightly  where  motmtains 
shielded  the  ice  from  direct  rays  of  the  Sun. 

The  dotted  lines  marking  the  old  positions  of  the 
edge  of  the  ice  as  recorded  in  the  years  1794,  1818 
and  1882,  demonstrate  the  long  retreat  of  these  glaciers, 
evidencing  changing  climate,  by  contianousmclttag  back. 
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RBCBSSION  of  GLACIERS  indicates  CHANGING  CLIBCATE  and  LATXTUOK 
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Flate  (b).  Photographic  proof  of  the  recession  of  the 
Grand  ^cific  and  Muir  glaciers  between  1894  and  1907. 

These  photos,  ranging  about  20  miles  long,  were 
taken  by  both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  sur- 
veyors independently.  They  establish  the  fact  that 
their  combined  ice-fronts,  then  about  1,000  feet  thick. 


have  melted  back,  uncovering  about  2,000  acres  per 
year.  The  enormous  weight  of  ice  thus  yearly  moved 
seems  about  a  thousand  times  greater,  as  the  whole 
Alaskan  Ice-cap  is  being  thinned  down  by  evaporation. 

The  lower  berging  edge  of  the  Muir  Glacier  was 
about  400  feet  above  the  water  and  much  more  below. 
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GLACIATED  AREAS 

IN  NoHTH  America  awq  Eumpe. 


1 


Plate  (c).  Map  of  the  Glaciated  Areas  in  North 
America  and  Europe,  from  Professor  Geo.  F.  Wright's 
book,  "Man  and  the  Glacial  Pwiod,*"  an^lified  to 
show  progression  of  the  Pole. 

The  large  square  cross  I  have  inserted  to  the  East 
of  the  present  position  of  the  North  Pole  approxi- 
mately locates  where  the  Pole  was  about  5,000  years 
ago.  as  indicated  by  the  Slope  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
in  Egypt,  which  appears  to  have  been  deflected  from 
the  Ancient  Equinoctial  Angle  by  the  World's  lop- 
sided stupendous  weight  of  500,000  square  miles  of 
Polar  ice  about  9,000  feet  thick,  now  in  Gteenland, 


very  slowly  gravitating  the  Earth's  crust  around  its 
dense  centrifugally-balanced  core.  That  erratically 
changed  the  Latitudes  and  Climates  of  the  World 
during  Geological  Ages,  as  the  much  older  Polar-ice- 
sheet  formerly  covering  Northwest  America  slowly 
melted  down,  being  moved  by  evaporation  and  air 
currents  towards  Greenland,  as  explained  on  pages 
210  to  251  of  my  ''Rational  Almanak."  The  thick 
heart-shaped  curve  I  added,  traces  backwards  from  the 
Pole  the  apparent  course  of  Polar  progression,  as  indi- 
cated 23$^  degrees  North  of  the  arrow-indicated  edges 
of  the  older  moving  Polar-ice-shects'  southern  moraines. 


Further  proofs  may  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  "The  Glacial  Cause  of  Changing  Climates" 
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^mandMnafccrs  of  Sarawak  Locating  Seasons  by  Shadows  on  the  Meridian 


We  have  evidence  of  this  change  in 
the  careful  observations  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  about  276  B.  C.  recorded  the  fact  that 
Syene  (now  Assouan)  was  directly  under 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  now  appears 
to  be  some  miles  from  that  tropic  (see  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  Vol.  2,  Page  748). 

The  pyramid  s  fixed  slope  is  the  best 
possible  permanent  register  of  ancient  astro- 
nomicsd  evidence  of  5iat  changing  latitude 
by  which  oiu"  beneficent  Creator  rests  and 
renews  Ae  varying  zones  of  climate  idl 
over  the  earth. 

Geologists  in  every  nation  are  yearly  find- 
ing such  increasing  proofs  of  that  ever 
varying  change,  that  will  soon  convince 
leading  scientists  of  its  reality,  as  indicated 
in  my  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  'The  Continuous  Glacial  Period." 

II.  These  causes  indicated  on  Plate  "R" 
affected  the  relative  slope  of  the  pyramid  to 
the  noonday  angle  of  the  sun  at  the  equinox. 
For  example,  when  the  so-called  Second 
Pyramid  was  built,  this  angle  was  52  de- 
grees 20  minutes.  Other  older  pyramids 
were  deflected  still  more.  These  causes 
hcvc  deflected  the  shadows  from  the  fixed 
dq)c  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  so  that  the 
^ortest  noon  shadow  registering  on  March 
21  about  5iOOO  years  ago  now  falls  early 
tn  March.  Hiat  deflection  has  until  re- 
cendy  prevented  the  re-discovery  of  the 
great  and  noble  purposes  for  whidh  the 
[pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built. 
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Plate  5.  AkBanak-inakers  of  Sarawak.  These 


men  are  measuring  the  varying  shadow  thrown 
by  the  pole  shown  in  the  photograph.  They 
make  a  business  of  supplying  information  which 
we  find  in  our  modern  calendars  ready-made, 
as  it  were.  This  pole  is  used  as  a  gnomon,  and 
left  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  "Clog"  the  man 
is  holding  he  will  take  away  because  cut  upon 
it  are  secret  notch  measured  lengths  of  noon- 
shadows  for  certain  seasons.  At  diosc  notch 
lengths  pegs  are  driven  and  left  in  the  ground 
so  that  farmers  may  see,  by  the  lengths  of  the 
passing  noon-shadows,  when  to  till  their  land, 
sow,  etc  The  photo  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hose. 
The  men  arc  ascertaining  the  approximate  dates 
most  profitable  for  sowing  rice  and  maize. 

This  method  is  still  used  in  Africa  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world.  End-Plate  M  proves 
that  it  was  used  in  Egypt  and  England  during 
the  i8th  Century.  The  ^'Traveller's  StaflF"  known 
as  "Aaron's  Rod"  was  thus  used  in  conjunction 
with  Calendars  which  had  the  daily  lengths  of 
shadows  printed,  as  on  Plate  III  of  End-plate 
"M."  The  Meridian  "Clog"  thus  naturally  de- 
veloped into  the  "Clog  Ahnanak." 

12.  Plate  5  shows  the  calendar-makers 
of  Sarawak  at  work  and  typically  illus- 
trates the  methods  by  which  our  ances- 
tors developed  their  systems  of  daily  and 
yearly  time  during  thousands  of  years. 
This  method  was  perfected  by  the  stupen- 
dous labors  of  the  Egyptians  in  building 
the  pyramids  60  times  higher  to  calendar 
all  days  by  60  times  longer  ^adows. 

This  8-ft.  pole  is  only  a  crude  guide  to 
within  2  weeks  of  any  date.  Owing  to  their 
unexcelled  knowledge  of  the  true  location  of 
the  seasons,  the  Egyptians  prospered  above 
all  other  races  of  antiquity.  They  had 
learned  the  secret  of  when  to  SOW  each  kind 
of  seed  and  multiply  their  crops.  Thence- 
forward there  was  always  "corn  in  Egj^pt." 

The  most  useful  dates  for  sowing  differ- 
ent seeds,  mating  various  livestock  on 
farms,  holding  festivals,  etc.,  were  very 
gradually  tabulated  by  the  Priests  as  the 
sacred  "Mystic  Tablets,"  which  were 
cautiously  extended  to  the  double  paged 
(Diptych)  Tablets — as  similarly  used  by 
early  Christians  during  the  ist  Century. — 
Those  were  later  extended  to  the  3  paged 
"triptychs"  having  an  inner  leaf  for  fuller 
records  of  Agricultural  and  Festival  Dates, 
until  the  4  sided  "Qog  Ahnanaks"  were 
developed,  recording  die  4  seasons  as 
Quarters  of  the  vear,  carved  upon  their 
respective  sides  of  the  "Clog,"  as  shown 
on  the  later  Clog  Almanak  page. 

Some  of  the  "Literati"  later  expanded 
such  records,  into  book-form  "calendars." 

Meantime  the  nomadic  and  semi-settled 
communities  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia  and 
America,  continued  to  use  the  crude  stick- 
counts,  notched-sticks  and  Druidical  Calen- 
dars, as  they  attained  by  various  stages  to 
more  practical  knowledge  concerning  uses  of 
Seasons  of  the  year,  the  Egyptians  used  best. 
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Sdlatkm  of  Star  Astrdnomy  Disoovered  by  Psmunid  Astraoomers 


13.  After  compiling  reliable  calendars 
by  means  of  shadow  astronomy,  the  pyra- 
mid-builders found  they  possessed  the  key 
to  a  more  accurate  system  of  time  measure- 
ment, namely,  star  astronomy.  They 
noted  the  regular  cycles  of  the  stars  which 
passed  nightly  across  die  apex  of  the  pyrar 
mid,  tracing  an  imaginary  semi-drde  on  the 
background  of  the  ni^t  sky  over  Egypt. 
Following  up  thfe  observatimi,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  calendar  they  had  already 
constructed,  they  recorded  the  course  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Path  of  the 
Ecliptic  (so-called  because  the  eclipses  of 
the  moon  appear  in  that  Equatorial  Zone.) 
The  priests  marked  out  the  great  circle 
of  the  Ecliptic  by  means  of  twelve  con- 
stellations or  prominent  groups  of  stars 
about  thirty  degrees  apart,  making  up  the 
full  360  degrees  of  the  circle.  That  is  de- 
picted on  Front-Plate  "A,"  where  the  pro- 
posed new-month  "Sol"  has  been  inserted. 

Front-Plate  A  indicates  how  the  North 
Slope  of  the  Pyramid  coincided  widi  die 
"Angle  of  the  Ecliptic,"  so  diat  at  Equi- 
noctbil  noons  the  Apex  of  die  Pyramid 
pointed  direct  to  die  centre  of  the  Sun, 
wbm  the  1st  point  of  Aries  "TTic  Ram" 
marked  "Equal  day  and  night"  on  the 
Pyramids'  "Year-day**  in  March. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  the  con- 
stant slope  of  the  Pyramid  by  its  apex 
pointed  nighdy  during  each  month  succes- 
sively to  diese  12  Zodical  locating  stars: 

ZODIACAL  SICK  DEGREES 

Taurus   "The  Bull"  ....  30 

Gemini   '*The  Twins"  60 

Cancer  «The  Crab"  ...  90 

Leo   *The  Lion'  lao 

Virgo   «Thc  Virgin"  ..150 

Libra   "The  Scales"  ..180 

Scorpio   'The  Scorpion". »io 

Sa^ttarins  ."The  Archer".. 040 
Capriconuu  .."The  Goat"  ...270 

Aquariu8  "The  Water'  ..300 

Piscis   "The  Fishes"  ..330 

Aries   "Hie  Ram"  ...360 

Those  360**  measures  of  the  year  have 
ever  since  been  conceded  and  adopted^  as 
the  b<»t  pracdcable  basis  for  astronomical 
efforts  directed  to  locate  and  calendar  dates 
throu^out  all  years,  as  the  globe  plate  on 
the  next  page  indicates. 

How  completely  the  North  Sl(^  and 
Apex  of  the  pyramid  were  shsqsed  to  plane- 
off  clearly  and  for  every  season  perman- 
ently locate  the  meridian  transits  of  the 
Zodiacal  Stars,  may  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
ceding pyramid  illustrations,  and  End-plates 
*'T"  and  "U,"  which  (so  far  as  space 
admits)  explain  how  the  Eg>ptian  Zodiacal 
Calendar  was  derived  and  subdivided  into 
equal  months  of  30  days,  tri-parted  into  3 
decads  or  weeks  of  10  days  each  denoted 
by  the  crescent  arcs,  measuring  10  degrees 
each,  grouped  into  months  denoted  by  Zo- 
diacal signs,  as  reproduced  on  Fore-plate  B. 
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MONTH 

April 
May  .... 
June  .... 
July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
January  . 
February 
March 


That  method  of  registering  stars  passing 
high  erections  is  confirmed  by  the  next 
illustration,  showing  the  extension  of  Egyp- 
tian astronomy  to  register  the  hourly  transits 
of  stars  over  a  figure  like  the  Sphinx,  which 
was  also  probably  used  in  that  way,  by 
later  cults  of  Sphinx  priests  observing  from 
the  excavations  below  the  Sphinx  breast 
after  the  Pyramid  shadow  meidiod  became 
as  obsolete  as  we  now  naturally  regard  the 
old  Sundials  used  by  our  p^dfadiers. 

EARLY  STUDY  of  the  STARS  as  a  GUIDE  to  the  YEAR. 

The  systematic  study  of  Star  nloycments 
would  only  become  practicable  after  the  study 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon's  motions  were  fairly 
advanced  and  the  N.  S.  E.  and  W.  fixed 
directions  of  observations  were  settled  by 
pyramid  research. 

After  that,  no  doubt,  the  more  easily  traced 
obBervations  then  seen  to  be  obtainable  by 
the  Stan  "wonld  give  greater  prominence  to 
astronomy  of  the  Stars,  which  would  thus 
gradually  supersede  or  lead  to  be  forgotten 
most  of  the  old  Sun  and  Moon  expraoentB 
looneaciy  dodvad  ihioa^  the  pyramid. 

Accordingly,  we  ^d  interest  in  the  pyramids 
waned,  and,  dorhur  later  DynasfcieBv  Itsfea  of 
stars  such  as  the  f oUowing  appear  leooritod  in 
ihft  ^^p^f^  and  twn^ 
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Ex  Erman'«  "LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  EQYPT." 


On.  tibe  Wsh.  of  Baimhi»  &r  ingtaiwe,  fhey 
thus  indioftted  Hke  poMiops  «(  the  sfaus  m 
each  .hour: — 


^SGpOBw  PaacflpUoo. 
1M-*th«l«cofth«giaiit  ^ 

2nd— the  star  of  Petef 
3rd— th«  •ter  of /Ary— 

5th— the  hinderpart  

6th— the  star  of  thousands 

7th— the  star  of  S'«p» 

8U1— ths  flngMvoint  of  tlM 
oonsteTlatlon 


over  heart, 
ovar  left  eya. 
ovar  left  «v» 
over  heart, 
over  left  aye. 
ovMp  taffc  eya. 


latlon  of  rar  (OHon)  over  left  eye. 
9th— the  atar  of  S'ar  (Orion)     ...  over  left  etbow. 
lOth-the  star  that  Itollowra  Sothls  over  left  elbow. 
1 1tb-^the  flngerpotnt  oT  both  stare  ovar  rt^ht  elbow 
ISth— the  etars  of  the  water     „.  over  the  heart. 
After  'fifteen  days,  on  the  1st  of  Athyr.  the  stars 
have  moved  one  point  and  recur  1  hoi;r  earlier, 
es  proved  by  eliarts,  naps,  etc,  on  pas:e8  28  to  34. 

The  aboTB  reproduction  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  diagram  of  the  Stan  with  desmptive 
hieroglyphics,  indloatea  moat  poaitivelythat 

the  early  Egyptian  system  of  studying  the 
Stars  was  by  noting  their  hourly  positions 
above  and  around  some  huge  figure  like  the 
Sphinx,  80  thai  the  varyiM  positions  "over 
eye,  heart,  elbow,  etc.,"  oooSl  be  intellig^tly 
recorded  for  different  times,  and  arguments 
discussed,  as  well  as  theories  framed  thete&onu 
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Altnanak-makers  of  Sarawak  Locating  Seasons  by  Shadows  on  the  Meridian 


We  have  evidence  of  this  change  in 
the  careful  observations  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  about  276  B.  C.  recorded  the  fact  that 
Syene  (now  Assouan)  was  directly  under 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  now  appears 
to  be  some  miles  from  that  tropic  (see  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  Vol.  2,  Page  748). 

The  pyramid's  fixed  slope  is  the  best 
possible  permanent  register  of  ancient  astro- 
nomical evidence  of  that  changing  latitude 
by  which  our  beneficent  Creator  rests  and 
renews  the  varying  zones  of  cUmate  dl 
over  the  earth. 

Geologists  in  every  nation  arc  yearly  find- 
in  such  increasing  proofs  of  that  ever 
var\ing  change,  that  will  soon  convince 
leadinir  scientists  of  its  reality,  as  indicated 
in  m\  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion on  "The  Continuous  Glacial  Period." 

II.  These  causes  indicated  on  Plate  "R" 
affected  the  relative  slope  of  the  pyramid  to 
the  noonday  an<rle  of  the  sun  at  the  equinox. 
For  example,  when  the  so-called  Second 
Pyramid  was  built,  this  angle  was  52  de- 
grees 20  minutes.  Other  older  p\  ramids 
were  deflected  still  more.  These  causes 
hnve  deflected  the  shadows  from  the  fixed 
slope  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  so  that  the 
shortest  noon  shadow  registering  on  March 
21  about  5,000  years  ago  now  falls  early 
in  March.  That  deflection  has  until  re- 
cently prevented  the  re-discovery  of  the 
great  and  noble  purposes  for  which  the 
pyramids  of  Fcr^  pt  were  huilt. 


Plate  s.  Almasak-makers  of  Sarawak.  These 


men  are  measuring  the  varying  shadow  thrown 
by  the  pole  shown  in  die  photograph.  They 
make  a  business  of  supplying  information  which 
we  find  in  our  modern  calendars  ready-made, 
as  It  were.  This  pole  is  used  as  a  gnomon,  and 
left  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  "Clog"  the  man 
IS  holding  he  will  take  away  because  cut  upon 
it  are  secret  notch  measured  lengths  of  noon- 
shadows  for  certain  seasons.  At  those  notch 
lengths  pegs  are  driven  and  left  in  the  ground 
so  that  farmers  may  see,  by  the  lengths  of  the 
passing  noon-shadows,  when  to  till  their  land, 
sow,  etc.  The  photo  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hose. 
The  men  are  ascertaining  the  approximate  dates 
most  profitable  for  sowing  rice  and  maize. 

This  method  is  still  used  in  Africa  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world.  End-Plate  M  proves 
that  it  was  used  in  Egypt  and  England  during 
the  x8th  Century.  The  "Traveller's  Staif"  known 
as^  *'Aaron's  Rod"  was  thus  used  in  conjunction 
with  Calendars  which  had  the  daily  lengths  of 
shadows  printed,  as  on  Plate  III  of  £nd-plate 
*'M.^^  The  Meridian  "Clog"  thus  naturally  de- 
veloped into  the  "Clog  Almanak." 

12.  Plate  5  shows  the  calendar-makers 
of  Sarawak  at  work  and  typically  illus- 
trates the  methods  by  which  our  ances- 
tors developed  their  systems  of  daily  and 
yearly  time  during  thousands  of  years. 
This  method  was  perfected  by  the  stupen- 
dous labors  of  the  Egyptians  in  building 
the  pyramids  60  times  higher  to  calendar 
all  days  by  60  times  longer  shadows. 

This  8-ft.  pole  is  only  a  crude  guide  to 
within  2  weeks  of  any  date.  Owing  to  their 
unexcelled  knowledge  of  the  true  location  of 
the  seasons,  the  Egyptians  prospered  above 
all  other  races  of  antiquity.  They  had 
learned  the  secret  of  when  to  sow  each  kind 
of  seed  and  multiply  their  crops.  Thence- 
forward there  was  always  "corn  in  Egypt." 

The  most  useful  dates  for  sowing  differ- 
ent seeds,  mating  various  livestock  on 
farms,  holding  festivals,  etc.,  were  very 
gradually  tabulated  by  the  Priests  as  the 
sacred  "Mystic  Tablets,"  which  >vere 
cautiously  extended  to  the  double  paged 
(Diptych)  Tablets— as  similarly  used  by 
early  Christians  during  the  1st  Century.— 
Those  were  later  extended  to  the  3  paged 
"triptychs"  having  an  inner  leaf  for  fuller 
records  of  Agricultural  and  Festival  Dates, 
until  the  4  sided  "Clog  Almanaks"  were 
developed,  recording  the  4  seasons  as 
Quarters  of  the  year,  carved  upon  their 
respective  sides  of  the  *'Clog,"  as  shown 
on  the  later  Clog  Almanak  page. 

Some  of  the  'IJterati"  later  expanded 
such  records,  into  book-form  "calendars." 

Meantime  the  nomadic  and  semi-settled 
communities  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia  and 
America,  continued  to  use  the  crude  stick- 
counts,  notched-sticks  and  Druidical  Calen- 
dars, as  they  attained  by  various  stages  to 
more  practical  knowledge  concerning  uses  of 
Seasons  of  the  year,  the  Egjptians  used  best. 
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Sdatim  of  Star  Ast 


\y  DisGOfveted  by  Pynaud  Asl 
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13.  After  compilinij  reliable  calendars 
by  means  of  shadow  astronomy,  the  pyra- 
mid*builders  found  they  possessed  the  key 
to  a  more  accurate  ss^stem  of  time  measure- 
ment, namely,  star  astronomy.  They 
noted  the  regular  cycles  of  the  stars  which 
passed  nightly  across  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid, tracing  an  imaginary  semi-cirdc  on  the 
background  of  the  night  sky  over  Egj^Jt. 
Following  up  this  observation,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  calendar  they  had  already 
constructed,  they  recorded  the  course  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Path  of  the 
Ecliptic  (so-called  because  the  eclipses  of 
the  moon  appear  in  that  Equatorial  Zone.) 
'I'he  priests  marked  out  the  great  circle 
of  the  Ecliptic  by  means  of  twelve  con- 
stellations or  prominent  groups  of  stars 
about  thirty  degrees  apart,  making  up  the 
full  360  degrees  of  the  circle.  That  is  de- 
picted on  Front-Plate  "A,"  where  the  pro- 
posed new-month  "Sol"  has  been  inserted. 

Front-Plate  A  indicates  how  the  North 
Slope  of  die  Pyramid  coincided  with  the 
''Angle  of  the  Ecliptic,"  so  that  at  Equi- 
noctml  noons  the  Apex  of  the  Pyramid 
pointed  direct  to  the  centre  of  the  Sun, 
when  the  ist  point  of  Aries  "The  Ram" 
marked  "Equal  day  and  night"  on  the 
Pyramids'  "Year-day**  in  March. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  the  con- 
stant slope  of  the  Pyramid  by  its  apex 
pointed  nightly  during  each  month  succes- 
sively to  these  12  Zodical  locating  stars: 

MONTH  ZODIACAL  SIGN"  DEGREES 

April   Taurus   "The  Bull"  . 


May 
June 
July 

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
January  . 
February 
March 


30 
60 

90 

120 


.150 
.180 


Gemini   mic  Twins*' 

Cancer  "The  Crab" 

Leo   "The  Lion'  . 

Virgo   "The  Virgin" 

Libra   "The  Scales" 

Scorpio   "The  Scorpion". MO 

Sagittarius  ."The  Archer". .3t40 
Capricornus   .."The  Goat"  ...270 

Aquarius   "The  Water*  ..300 

Piscis   "The  Fishes"  ..330 

Aries  •  .'The  Ram"  . . -360 

Those  360**  measures  of  the  year  have 
ever  since  been  conceded  and  adopted  as 
the  best  practicable  ba^s  for  astronomical 
efforts  directed  to  locate  and  calendar  dates 
throughout  all  years,  as  the  globe  plate  on 
the  next  page  indicates. 

How  completely  the  North  Slope  and 
Apex  of  the  pyramid  were  shaped  to  plane- 
off  clearly  and  for  every  season  perman- 
ently locate  the  meridian  transits  of  the 
Zodiacal  Stars,  may  he  seen  by  the  pre- 
ceding pvramid  illustrations,  and  End-plates 
*'T"  and  "U,"  which  (so  far  as  space 
admits)  explain  how  the  Egyptian  Zodiacal 
Calendar  was  derived  and  subdivided  into 
equal  months  of  30  days,  tri-parted  into  3 
decads  or  weeks  of  10  days  each  denoted 
by  the  crescent  arcs,  measuring  10  degrees 
each,  grouped  into  months  denoted  by  Zo- 
diacal  signs,  as  reproduced  on  Fore-plate  B. 


That  method  of  registering  stars  passing 
high  erections  is  confirmed  by  the  next 
illustration,  showing  the  extension  of  Egjp- 
tian  astronomy  to  register  the  hourly  transits 
of  stars  over  a  iigure  like  the  Sphinx,  which 
was  also  probably  used  in  that  way,  by 
later  cults  of  Sphinx  priests  observing  from 
the  excavations  below  the  Sphinx  breast 
after  the  Pyramid  shadow  method  became 
as  obsolete  as  we  now  naturally  regard  the 
old  Sundials  used  by  our  grandfathers. 

EARLY  STUDY  of  the  STARS  —  a  GUIDE  to  tti«  YEAR. 

The  systematio  study  of  Star  uiovcments 
would  only  become  pradbicable  after  the  study 

of  the  Sun  and  Moon's  motions  wcro  fairly 
advanced  and  the  N.  S.  E.  and  W.  fixed 
directions  of  observations  wero  settled  by 
pyramid  reseaxdi. 

After  that,  no  doubt,  the  more  easily  traced 
obserratioiia  ihim  seen  to  be  obtainable  by 
the  Stars  would  give  greater  prominence  to 
astronomy  of  the  Stars,  which  would  thus 
gradually  supersede  or  lead  to  be  forgotten 
most  of  the  old  Son  and  Moon  expexSomba 
Imnedy  deadved  tiuooi^  the  pyramid. 

Aoooacdingly,  wefind  interest  in  the  pyramids 
waned,  and,  during  later  DynastieSt  lists  of 
stars  such  as  the  following  af^eav  Keooacded  in 
the  temples  and  tombs : — 


: 

; 

: 

1 

;  J 

■) 

: 

: 

; 

1  .  <i^«>'i —  0-0  rf , 

: 

Air 

. 

i 

Cll«       iKMV  oil  THe  i«fril  W  MONtt    ItftttUO    ft  MVl 

Ex  ErnuDi's  "LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT." 
(Bylfaoadlkn  tt       fctai  §mwamkm  I 

On  the  16th  of  Paophi,  for  instance,  they 
thus  indicated  the  potttkaw  ol  the  stars  lor 
each  hoar : — 


"Hoiir.  DeBCrlpUoB. 
Ist— the  leg  of  the  giant 
2nd— the  star  of  Petef 
3rd— th«  star  of  'Ary ...    ■  ^ 
4th— the  claw  of  the  gooee 

5th— the  hinderpart  

6th— the  Iter  of  thouuuids 

7th— the  star  of  S'ap  

Sth— the  flngeppolnt  of  the 


Position, 
over  heart, 
over  heart, 
over  left  eye. 
over  left  eye- 
over  heart, 
over  left  eye* 
over  left  eye. 


flatloffi  of  S'ap  (Orion)  over  left  eye. 

9th— the  star  of  S*ar  (Orion)  ...  over  left  elbow. 
10th— the  atar  that  followa  Sethis  over  left  elbow. 
11th— the  flntfeppoint  of  both  etaro  over  rifht  elbow 

12th— the  stars  of  the  water      ...  ovef  the  heart. 

After  *fifteen  days,  on  the  1st  of  Athyr.  the  stars 
have  moved  one  point  and  recur  1  hour  earlier. 
«s  proved  by  charts,  nape,  etc.,  on  pages  28  to  34. 

The  above  •  reproduction  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  diagram  of  the  Stars  iriih  descrtptiva 
hieroglyphics,  indicates  most  positively  that 
the  early  Egyptian  system  of  studying  the 
Stars  was  by  noting  their  hourly  positions 
above  and  around  some  huge  figure  like  the 
Sphinx,  so  that  the  varying  positions  **oyer 
eye,  heart,  elbow,  etc.,"  could  be  intdligaiUy 
recorded  for  different  times,  and  arguments 
discussed,  as  well  as  theories  framed  therefrom. 
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^^^i^Z^^^Jt^^^-'^^'  "ZODIACAL  CLOCK  in  the  SKY" 
as  fiaaUy  evolved  by  star-recording  at  the  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


•■■■n''TmTnTf-rri777Trr,7> 


This  Southern  Star-Clock's  Face  REVOLVES  "clock- wise"  a*;  Hi-niVf*^  ^«  t?«      i  .    a     ^  « 


MID-WINTER  DEFLECTION  of 
the  GREAT  PYRAMID— FROM  the 
SUN  at  NOON  on  DEC.  aaad 


MID-SUMMER  INCLINATION  of 
the  GREAT  PYRAMID— TO  the 
SUN  at  NOON  on  JUNE  2rst 


Both  globe*  were  pliotognplied  «tfh  camma  leveUed  to  the  Equinox,  to  show  both  tilts  true. 


X. 
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PYRAICID  OBSERVATIONS  DEVELOPED  STAR  ASTRONOMY 
The  large  diagram  is  derived  by  photographing  a  modd  of  Ac  Great  Pyramid 
through  a  transparent  protractor  laid  on  the  plane  of  the  erect  Pyramids  Northern 
Slope,  which,  when  used  to  Astronomically  cut  off  the  under  part  of  night-sky- 
dome,  when  viewed  from  the  Pyramid's  Observatory  Entrance  (indicated  by  the  hole 
wliere  the  quadrant-lincs  intersect),  registered  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic  at  the 
Equinoxes  when  the  Sun  otMcd  Ac  Equator,  as  per  End-plat^   1   and  U. 


The  protractor,  sub-divided  into  360  on  a 
outer  circles,  represents  the  Equwoctial  Plane 
of  the  Ecliptic  when  the  upper  semi-circle  of 
Zodiacal  Stars  appear  to  nightly  circle  across 
the  sky  adjoining  the  Celestial  Equator  (repre- 
sented by  the  inner-circle)  followed,  unobserved 
during  daylight,  by  the  lower  half  completing 
that  cycle  as  the  Earth  rotates  each  24  hours. 

But  as  the  Eardi  also  progresses  daily  over 
i-365th  of  its  orbit  around  the  Sniiy  d»at  causes 
esdi  of  those  stars  to  eiois  die  Meridian  Apex 
4  mtnutes  earlier  each  24  hours,  so  that  the 
whole  360"  circle  of  stars  daily  moves  forward 
one  day's  cog,  which  is  almost  czacdy  one 
degree,  as  marked  on  the  Outer-circle  Thus 
Egyptian  Observers  in  10  days  measured  i  of 
their  3  decads,  shown  by  the  triple  crescents 
below   each   month's   combining   arc  of  30° 
(days).  They  arc  measured  backwards  on  the 
middle  circle,  within  which,  in  this  case  only, 
names  of  the  months  are  recorded  one  month 
hadcward,  to  illustrate  the  retarding  Calendar 
defect  ^at  resiklted  in  diminished  crops  when 
the  13th  lunar  month  was  intercalated  before 
Pyramid  Observers  had  by  their  shadow-records 
located  the  true  length  of  the  Year,  and  when 
the  Calendar  was  tampered  with  prior  to  Julius 
Caesar's  Reform  and  during  "Joseph's  7  years 
of  Famine."    Then  March  could  be  held  back 
till  the  warmer  April  weather,  causing  late 
sowing:,  delaying  and  diminishing  production 
dirouidiout  later  months,  except  when  the  astute 
priests  proclaimed  the  requisite  adjustments  for 
each  Season  as  the  Chinese  do  by  their  elab- 
orately printed  Agricultural  Calendars. 

The  Zodiacal  Stars  are  indicated  and 
grouped  bv  connecting  lines  between  the  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac  and  those  crescent  arcs.  The  cog- 
Iticei  bulged  circle  intersecting  those  Constella- 
tions has  36$  day-eogs  along  that  Yearly  circuit 
reaister  of  daily  progressions  amidst  those  Fixed 
Stars,  known  as  the  Path  of  the  Ecliptic,  be- 
cause opposite  each  night's  observation-sky-point 
(pointed  to  hv  the  Pyramid's  Apex)  the  mid- 
day Sun's  position  was  located  as  it  registered 
the  daily  position  of  the  Earth  on  its  yearly 
circuit  around  the  Sun,  as  this  rotating  world 
in  ^65  day-staaes  causes  tfiat  over-lapping  3^6^^ 
cycle  of  the  Zodical  Stars  which  so  mystified 
Ancient  observers — ^but  which  Is  now  astron- 
omically used  by  all  Modern  Nations  as  the 
basis  of  their  Calendars  to  daily  tally  Ae 
progress  of  days  throughout  each  year. 

That  circuit  is  shown  as  the  oblique  circle 
on  Standard  High-school  Globes,  and  ranges 
between  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
registering  diroughout  the  3<5  day  year  the 
respective  daily  zenith  locations  of  the  Sun 
where  it  crosses  that  "Path"  at  that  locality's 
noon,  according  to  "Standard  Time,"  measured 
'along  Ae  Earth's  horizontal  Equator  by  the 
Meridian  scale  is°  apart  per  hour. 

Upon  one  of  those  Standard  Globes  I  have 
affixed  a  model  of  the  Great  Pyramid  near 
Cairo,  as  next  illustrated,  to  show,  ist,  its 
relative  angle  of  inclination  to  the  Sun  at  Noon 
in  Mid-Winter  (December  22nd) ,  when  the 
floor-meridian  shadow  is  longest,  and  2nd,  the 
opposite  extreme  on  Mid-summer-day  (June 
aist),  when  ^  NoMi*sun  most  overlooi»  ^ 


Northern  slope  of  die  Pyramid  as  it  does  during 
the  6  Summer  Months  between  March  and  Sept. 

Below,  in  order  to  show  that  extreme  range 
of  length  in  day  and  night  which  was  only 
experienced  in  part  by  the  great  Nations  of 
Antiquity,  I  have  with  cordial  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  proprietors  of  the  "Illustrated 
London  News"  for  13th  January,  191^  and  to 
Mr.  Scciven  Bolton,  reproduced  his  graphic 
sketch  of  ''The  Mtd-night  Sun,"  riiowing  the 
Arctic  Circle  during  its  24  hours  o£  daylight 
at  Mid-summer,  whilst  the  Antarctic  is  endur- 
ing 24  hours  of  darkness. 


"THE  MID-NIGHT  SUN,"  as  the  Vlllth 
sketch  of  the  "Wonders  of  the  Heavens,' 
by  Scriven  Bolton,  Esq.,  F.RA.S. 


The  360  degrees  "Zodiacal  Clock  in  the  SIqr,"with 
the  15  .Calendar-days  range  of  hour-change  recorded 
below  the  List  of  SUrs  on  page  27,  indicate  how 
Egyptians  measured  equal  30-day-month8  geometncal- 
ly,  by  dividing  the  pynmrid-shadow-located  SqniBOC- 
tial  Day  and  Night  into  24  hours  15  degrees  apart 
around  the  Celestial  Equator  — then  a  semi-circle 
arched  across  the  sky  by  the  Sun  as  12  hours  shadow- 
registered  by  Day.  foUowed  by  the  Night's  »«55«i«le 
of  12  hours  timed  by  •VateiH:lock»**  boied  to  drip  SSS 
drops  as  "seconds"  per  hour,  to  hourly  measure  the 
sky-space  between  Stars  passing  the  summit  of  that 
Arch,  which  tiiePsrtaiiiid'B  high  Meridian  Apex  enabled 
the  Priests  to  trace  and  coflD^lcte  the  most  d^v^Ue 
Great  360-dcgree8  Circle  basis  of  AsUoaomsr  oy  the 
Fixed  Stars. 

Thence  they  established  the  very  useful  fact  tnat 
llioee  Stars  (not  the  brighter  Planets)  re-appear  m 
rotation  across  the  Meridian  4  minutes  earlier  ^r 
night,  pre-timing  one  hour  in  IS  days,  Aus  neariy 
completing  the  yearly  circuit  in  360  6ay%,  divided  into 
12  months,  easily  tallied  as  30  days  in  3  decadM  of 
10  days  each,  dented  as  36  wkf^mSo^  on  Fm- 

The  closing  5  days  and  fraction  of  6ie  Astronomical 
Year's  length  could  be  registered  by  the  Priests  usmg 
secret  shadow-rods  as  per  pages  17  and  19  until  their 
system  of  Star  AMmiony  wo*  rdiaMy  SMMiiMd  ss 
ai^Mffof* 


H 
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The  CALENDAR'S  BASIS  -  The  "ZODIACAL  CLOCK  in  the  SKY" 
as  finally  evolved  by  star-recording  at  the  GREAT  PYRAMia 


This  Southern  Star-Clock's  Face  REVOLVES  "clock-wise"  a<?HfniVf»/l«n  w^,     w     a  j» 
Th^  Pyramid's  North  Slope  and  Apex  FIX  i^s  Soufh  sry-MeHdTan  acros^  whTch^^^^^^^^^ 
orde  completely  round,  and  -overfap  1  day-cog"  more  eLh  ifh^V^in' th^'leS  ySr! 


MID-WINTER  DEFLECTION  of 
the  GREAT  PYRABOD—FROM  the 
SUN  at  NOON  on  DEC.  aaad 


MID-SUMMER  INCLINATION  of 
the  GREAT  PYRAMID— TO  the 
SUN  at  NOON  on  JUNE  21st 


Both  globes  were  photographed  with  camera  leveUed  to  the  Equinox,  to  show  both  tilts  true. 
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PYRAMID  OBSERVATIONS  DEVELOPED  STAR  ASTRONOMY 

The  large  diagram  is  derived  bv  photographing  a  model  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
through  a  transparent  protractor  laid  on  the  plane  of  the  erect  Pyramids  Northern 
Slope,  which,  when  used  to  Astronomically  cut  off  the  under  part  of  the  mght-sky- 
dome,  when  viewed  from  the  Pyramid's  Observatory  Entrance  (mdicated  by  the  hole 
where  the  quadrant-lines  intersect),  registered  the  Plane  of  the  Ecliptic  at  the 
Equinoxes  when  the  Sun  crossed  the  Equator,  as  per  End-plates   1   and  U. 


The  protractor,  sub-divided  into  360°  on  2 
outer  circles,  represents  the  Equinoctial  Plane 
of  die  Ecliptic  when  die  upper  semi-circle  of 
Zodiacal  Stars  appear  to  nightly  circle  across 
the  sky  adjoining  the  Celestial  Equator  (repre- 
sented by  the  inner-circle)  followed,  unobserved 
during  daylight,  by  die  lower  half  completing 
that  cycle  as  the  Earth  rotates  each  24  hours. 

But  as  the  Earth  also  progresses  daily  over 
i-365th  of  its  orbit  around  the  Sun,  that  causes 
each  of  those  stars  to  cross  die  Meridian  Aper 
4.  minutes  earlier  each  24  hours,  so  that  the 
whole  360"  circle  of  stars  daily  moves  forward 
one  day's  cog,  which  is  almost  exactly  one 
degree,  as  marked  on  the  Outer-drcle.  Thus 
Egyptian  Observers  in  xo  days  measured  x  of 
dicir  3  decads,  shown  by  the  triple  crescents 
below    each    month's    combining    arc   of  30° 
(days).    They  are  measured  badcwards  on  die 
middle  circle,  widiin  which,  in  this  case  only, 
names  of  the  months  are  recorded  one  month 
backward,  to  illustrate  the  retarding  Calendar 
defect  that  resulted  in  diminished  crops  when 
the  13th  lunar  month  was  intercalated  before 
Pyramid  Observers  had  by  their  shadow-records 
located  the  true  length  of  the  Year,  and  when 
the  Calendar  ivas  tampered  with  prior  to  Julius 
Caesa?s  Reform  and  durin§  "Joseph's  7  y^^rs 
of  Famine*'   Then  March  could  be  held  back 
till  the  warmer  April  weather,  causing  late 
sowing,  delaying  and  diminishing  production 
throughout  later  months,  except  when  the  astute 
priests  proclaimed  the  requisite  adjustments  for 
each  Season  as  the  Chinese  do  by  their  elab- 
orately printed  Agricultural  Calendars. 

The    Zodiacal    Stars    are    indicated  and 
grouped  bv  connecting  lines  between  the  Sipns 
of  the  Zodiac  and  those  crescent  arcs.   The  cog- 
like, bulged  circle  intersecting  those  Constella- 
tions has  36s  day-cogs  along  that  Yearly  circuit 
reffister  of  daily  progressions  amidst  those  Fixed 
Sters,  known  as  the  Path  of  the  Fclipfic.  be- 
cause opposite  each  night's  observation-sky-point 
(pointed  to  bv  the  Pyramid's  Apex)  the  mid- 
day Sun's  position  was  located  as  it  registered 
the  daily  position  of  the  Earth  on  its  yearly 
circuit  around  the  Sun,  as  this  rotating  world 
in  365  day-staees  causes  that  over-lapping  36^di 
cycle  of  the  Zodical  Stars  which  so  mystified 
Ancient  observers— but  which  is  now  astron- 
omicallv  used  bv  all  Modern  Nations  as  the 
basis  of  their  Calendars  to  daily  tally  the 
progress  of  days  diroughout  each  year. 

That  circuit  is  shown  as  the  oblique  circle 
on  Standard  High-school  Globes,  and  ranges 
between  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
registering  throughout  the  365  day  year  the 
respective  daily  zenith  locations  of  the  Sun 
where  it  crosses  that  "Path"  at  that  localitv's 
noon,  according  to  "Standard  Time,"  measured 
alone  the  Earth's  horizontal  Equator  by  die 
Meridian  scale  is°  apart  per  hour. 

Upon  one  of  those  Standard  Globes  I  have 
affixed  a  model  of  the  Great  Pyramid  near 
Cairo,  as  next  illustrated,  to  show,  ist,  its 
relative  angle  of  inclination  to  the  Sun  at  Noon 
in  MId-WInter  (December  22nd),  when  the 
floor-meridian  shadow  is  longest,  and  2nd,  the 
opposite  extreme  on  Mid-summer-day  (June 
zist),  when  die  Noon-sun  most  overlooks  the 


Northern  slope  of  the  Pyramid  as  it  does  during 
the  6  Summer  Months  between  Mardi  and  Sept. 

Below,  in  order  to  show  that  extreme  range 
of  length  in  day  and  night  which  was  only 
experienced  in  part  by  the  great  Nations  of 
Antiquity,  I  have  with  cordial  a<*nowledgc- 
mcnts  to  the  proprietors  of  the  "Illustrated 
London  News'*  for  13th  January,  1914*  and  to 
Mr.  Scriven  Bolton,  reproduced  his  graphic 
sketch  of  "The  Mid-ntght  Sun,"  showing  die 
Arcdc  Circle  during  its  24  hours  of  daylight 
at  Mid-summer,  whilst  the  Antarctic  it  endur- 
ing 24  hours  of  darkness. 


"THE  MID-NIGHT  SUN,"  as  the  Vlllth 
sketch  of  the  "Wonders  of  the  Heaven^" 
by  Scriven  Bolton,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


The  360  degrees  "Zodiacal  Clock  in  the  Sky,"  with 
the  15  .Calendar-days  range  of  hour-change  recorded 
below  the  List  of  Stars  on  page  27,  indicate  how 
Egyptians  measured  equal  30-day-months  rajmetncal- 
ly   by  dividing  the  pyramid-shadow-located  Equinoc- 
tial Day  and  Night  into  24  hours  15  degrees  apart 
around   the   Celestial    Equator  —  then    a  semi-circle 
arched  across  the  sky  by  the  Sun  as  12  hours  shadow- 
registered  by  Day,  followed  by  the  Night's  semi-circle 
of  12  hours  timed  by  "water-clocks"  holed  to  drip  360 
drops  ms  "seconds"  per  hour,  to  hourly  measure  the 
sky-space  between  Stars  passing  the  summit  of  that 
Arch,  which  the  Pyramid's  high  Meridian  Apex  enabled 
the  Priests  to  trace  and  complete  the  most  divistUe 
Great  360-degrees  Circle  basis  of  Astronomy  by  the 
Fixed  Stars.  ,  ,  ,        .  ^ 

Thence  they  esUblished  the  very  useful  fact  that 
those  Stars  (not  the  briehter  Planets)  re-appear  in 
rotation  across  the  Meridian  4  minutes  earlier  per 
night,  pre-timing  one  hour  in  15  days,  thus  nearly 
completing  the  yearly  circuit  in  360  days,  divided  into 
12  months,  easily  tallied  as  30  days  in  3  decades  of 
10  days  each,  depicted  as  36  aky-arc-floats  on  Fore- 
plate  B.  .  ,  »  •  , 
The  closing  5  days  and  fraction  of  the  Astronomical 
Year's  length  could  be  registered  by  the  Priests  usmg 
secret  shadow-rods  as  per  pages  17  and  19  until  their 
system  of  Star  Astronomy  was  reliably  esUbwed  as 
superior. 
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The  'TOINTER-STARS"  nightly  TICKING  leftwards  ROUND  the  POLE-STAR. 
The  "7  Stars  of  the  Plough"  indicate  Nature's  7  days  of  the  week,  ever  measuring 
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round  52  weeks  as  13  Equal  Months,  from  the  Shortest-day.  Nature's  "CALENDAR- 
CLOCK  in  the  POLAR  SKY"  thus  ticks  off  365  Days  in  the  "Yearal«"  for  aU  Nations. 


This  Polar-Sky-Clock's  astronomically  dated  RIM 

remains  FIXED  by  the  Meridian  and  Compass  points. 

But  the  Plough's  2  IN-and-OUT-ARROWED 
POINTERS,  leading  Nature's  7-day-week  Star- 
uidicators  as  Compass-pointers  dividing  Nature's 
Year  into  52  weeks,  plus  z  day,  CIRCLE  as  in- 
versely arrowed  around,  outwardly  timing  each 
night  and  indicating  each  day's  numerical  position 
left-wise  around  the  year,  as  diagrammed  to  de- 
monstrate the  natural  basis  and  simple  equality  of 
the  proposed  "Yearal"  of  13  equal  months,  wherein 
the  proposed  new  month  "Sol"  is  inserted  to  the  left. 

The  ancifnt  constructors  of  Almanaks  and  Calen- 
dars in  latmides  nordi  of  die  40th  Parallel  had  to 
rely  primarily  upon  the  4  seasonal  positions  of  "the 
Plough,"  as  di»picted  within  the  Inner  Circle  for  the 
"4  Quarter-da/s  of  the  Year"  on  the  4  Swastika- 
lines   of   the   :  quare-set  Pre-Christian-Calendar- 


Cross,  which  apparently  was  adopted  by  St  George 
and  thence  has  become  perpetuated  as  the  prime 
feature  of  the  British^  Daaiah,  Greeki  Swus  and 

other  national  Flags. 

Between  each  of  those  4  Quarter-day-star-denoted 
points  (which  accorded  so  significantly  with  die 
year's  Shortest  and  Longest  days  evidenced  at  die 
Solstices  and  its  2  days  of  Equal  Day  and  Night  on 
Mar.  22  and  Sep.  22),  intermediate  generations  of 
Nortfaem-CalendartRecording-Priests  probably  tal- 
lied 90  days  as  3  mondis  by  3  such  simple  Ullies  as 
the  30  sticks  per  month  depicted  on  page  6 — separate- 
ly locating  those  4  Quarter-year  dividing  dates  as  the 
4  Quarterly  Festivals  fundamentally  necessary  to 
assemble  the  leaders  of  Tribes  and  Communities  to 
direct  the  yearly  affairs  of  public  life.  Those  4  dates 
with  the  5th  as  an  extra-Yule-tide-day  for  New 
Year's  Day  on  our  Dec.  23,  would  complete  the  year. 


31 

That  Sky-Season-Chart  shows  the  progressive  positions  of  "The  Plough,"  the  "Polc-Star"  and 
the  "2  Guardians  of  the  Pole"  on  the  foUowing  typical  dates  when  located  ^ere  the^Eiii«e<aiart 

their  diagram  mimbeni  when  at  MIDNIGHT  Upjn.         10p.ni.         9  pan.          8  p.m. 

III  3   iii                         MAR.  22  Apl.  7         Apl-  22         May  7         May  22 

IV  4   iv                           JUN.  21  July  6         July  21         Aug.  6         Aug.  22 

I  1    i   SEP.  22  Oct.  7          Oct  23         Nov.  7          Nov.  23 

II  2   ii                         DEC.  22  Jan.  6         Jan.  22         Feb.  6         Feb.  21 

N.B.  — These  average  15  days  per  hour  of  difference,  like  the  Egyptian  Stars  on  page  27. 

The  Inner-Circle  shows  the  4  Seasonal  Positicms  double  pointers,"  which  ever  point  out  the  days 
of  the  10  most  conspicuous  Calendar-denoting  Polar  around  that  complete  year  mdicattng  "Polar-Clock- 
Stars— Ursa  Major's  "7  Stars  of  the  Plough,"  with  in-the-Sky."  ^  ^  u  i.-  j 
its  "Double-Pointers"  in  front,  and  the  3  prominent  The  following  4  Seasonal  Maps  of  the  Fixed 
Surs  of  Ursa  Minor  which  are  denoted  on  the  next  Stars  are  mostly  reproduced  from  Mr.  Asa  Smith  s 
Star  Map  for  Spring,  within  the  *'Little  Bear"  New  York  and  Boston  ^'Illustrated  Astronomical 
swinging  by  its  tail-tip  tethered  to  the  Pole  and  Charts,"  to  which  1  have  added  distinctive  outlines 
Meridian  by  its  Pole-Star,  linked  downwards  to  its  and  appended  remodelled  Time-Ubles.  They  dw- 
3  leading  Shoulder-Stors— known  as  the  "Twin  play  the  Sidereal  Hemisphere  visible  along  the 
Guardians  of  the  Pole"— cycling  parallel  to  the  5th  New  York  Parallel  of  Latitude  41  degrees  North, 
and  6th  Stars  of  "the  Plough."  which  almost  centrally  exhibits  the  main  features 

The  4  Mid-night  locations  separating  the  seasons  of  the  Sky-dome,  as  it  appears  to  die  raat  majori^ 

are  shown  quartering  die  dides  at  the  N.,  W.,  S.  of  humanity  almost  equally  distributed  to  the  North 

and  E.  points,  on  the  above-recorded  Quarter-Days,  and  South  of  that  Parallel  around  the  Earth, 

with  the  4  earlier  hours  appended  for  later  dates.  Before  briefly  noting  some  distinctive  Seasonal 

From  those  dates  we  may  observe  that  there  is  an  differences   in   the    Calendar-denoting  aspects  of 

average  datal  difference  of  25  days  between  ±t  those  4  compressed  Maps  of  the  Sky-dome,  it  is 

hourly  times  at  which  these  twin-groups,  containing  advisable  that   non-astronomical   readers  should 

TO  circum-polar  Stars,  pass  their  respective  Season-  understand  that  those  reduced  Dome-maps  have 

locating  positions — charted  for  Mid-night  as  the  to  be  used  inverted  above  the  head,  just  like  the 

standard  time  for  recording  observations  of  die  starry  sky,  because  diey  represent  die  whole  viAle 

Stars  which,  through  die  World's  daily  rotation,  heavens  in  every  direction. 

circle  round  in  the  24  hours,  indicated  by  the  hour  Although  a  local  view  in  one  direction  of  the 

numbers  within  the  smaller  circle.  heavens,  such  as  the  Polar-Sky-Clock-Map,  may 

Beyond  that,  each  daily  progressive  step  of  the  rightly  be  used  as  an  Atlas  Map,  reading  North  to 

Eardi's  season-producing  motion  along  its  orbit  the  top  and  East  to  the  rigjit— diese  Sidereal  Maps 

around  the  Sun  is  recorded  by  the  out-rising  cogs  of  the  whole  visible  heavens  representing  all  d'lrec- 

which  successively  register  the  relative  Calendar  iions  have  to  be  viewed  like  the  surs  on  a  plani- 

positions  of  each  passing  day  of  every  year,  as  sphere — from  below. 

"out-pointed"  by  the  2  pointer-stars  (which  also  As  the  Psrramid-dereloped  Astronmny  based  on 

conversely  point  inwards  to  the  Pole-Star  as  the  South  Observations  of  Zodiacal  Stars  crossing  the 

center  of  this  skv-clock's  face)  as  they  daily  turn  Meridian  from  East  to  West,  show  about  3  times 

"one-dav-degree"  around,  arriving  at  the  previous  the  North  transit-space  traversed  by  the  2  "Pointers 

night's  point  4  minutes  earlier,  thus  timing  those  of  die  Plougji"  during  die  nightly  4  minutes  bodi 

%tar8  as  recurring  one  hour  earlier  in  about  15  days,  are  over-lapping  dieir  respective  daily  sky-units  of 

Everv  Mid-night  that  "arroived-pair  of  pointers"  Calendar  progress  around  their  respective  year 
leading  the  7  Stars  of  Ursa  Major  (indicating  the  circles  of  30  degrees  and  90  degrees  radii,  the 
7  days  of  the  week  as  the  world-wide  Calendar-  Southern  Stars  are  now  almost  entirely  used  for 
measure  for  weeks)  ticks  off  the  expiring  day  from  Calendar  recording  purposes.  Consequently  these  4 
Nature's  Calendar,  as  surely  as  the  Mid-dav-Sun  Star-Maps  are  printed  for  direct  observation  South- 
similarly  ticks  off  the  passing  day  each  Noon,  wards,  by  simply  facing  South,^  with  the  map 
when  crossing  the  Meridian,  as  shown  in  the  Pyra-  applicable  to  the  current  season  raised  overhead  so 
mid  section,  on  the  world-surrounding  Zodiacal  diat  its  Soudi  roeri^an  dips  Soitfhwardfl  to  indicate 
Star  Clock's  face  which  cogs  inversely  around  when  the  then  mid-direction  of  die  horizon-wide  belt  of 
watched  as  its  stars  cross  the  Southern  sky  meridian.  Zodiacal  Stars. 

The  unity  of  motion  in  both  these  Northern  and  To    locate    stars    North  of  the  Zenith,  at  the 

Southern  Star  Clocks  will  become  more  evident  if  Tabled-nightly    time,    turn    the   map  overiiead, 

die  reader  inspects  the  niwct  4  maps  of  the  Star-  bottom  upivards,  so  that  the  Polc-Sur  on  the  map 

positions  for  the  4  Seasons,  with  the  "Table  of  may   coincide,    as   closely   as   possible,   with  the 

Times  for  Observations,"  and  imagines  the  Pole-  direction  of  the  Pole-Star  in  the  sky;  ^  then  the 

Star  located  as  the  center-point  beneath  an  open  Stars  on  the  map  will  indicate  the  direction  of  die 

transparent  umbrella-riiaped  dome  having  24  ribs  circumpolar  Stars 

representing  hours,  15**  apart,  all  converging  to  the  To  indicate  East  Stars,  turn  East,  with  the  in- 

Polc-Star,  and  spun'  completely  around  contrary  to  verted  map's  top  directed  North, 

the  clock  each  24  hours  to  i  degree  measured  by  To  identify  West  Stars,  turnr  West,  with  the 

the  space  moved  by  the  nearest  transit  star  passing  inverted  map's  top  kept  Nordi. 

beyond  the  meridian,  during  the  last  4  minutes  pre-  In  all  observations  guard  against  mistaking  the 

ceding  the  ni^tly  hour  for  that  Calendar-recording  Planets    (especially    Venus,    Mars,    Jupiter  and 

Observation.  Saturn)  for  Fixed  Stars,  and  remember  that  on 

More  precise  and  interesting  observations  can  these  4  inverted  maps  the  East  is  on  the  left,  and 

now  be  made  by  observers  having — cither  a  large  the  West  is  on  the  right. 

transparent    protractor    definitely    fixed  like  the  As  mid-night  observations  are  too  late  for  most 

above — or  properly  graduated  observatory  circling  people,  these  4  maps  are  timed  for  lo.o  p.m.  on 

instruments  to  register  each  of  the  365  nightly  4-  their  respective  4  Quarter-days  of  Nature's  Year— 

minute-space-moves    forward    of    **the    Plough's  Mch.  42,  June  21,  Sept  23  and  Dec  22. 
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The  "POINTER-STARS"  nightly  TICKING  leftwards  ROUND  the  POLE-STAR. 
The  "7  Stars  of  the  Plough"  indicate  Nature's  7  days  of  the  week,  ever  measuring 
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round  52  weeks  as  13  Equal  Months,  from  the  Shortest-day.  Nature's  ''CALENDAR- 
CLOCK  in  the  POLAR  SKY"  thus  ticks  off  365  Days  in  the  "Yearal,"  for  all  Nations, 


This  Polar-Sky-Clock*s  astronomically  dated  RIM 
remains  FIXKI)  h\  the  Meridian  and  Compass  points. 

Bur  the  Plouiih's  2  I  N-and-Ol'T-ARROWED 
POINIEKS,  leading  Nature's  y-day-week  Star- 
indicators  as  Compass-pointers  dividing  Nature's 
Year  into  52  weeks,  plus  i  day,  CIRCLE  as  in- 
verselv  arrowed  around,  outwardly  timing  each 
ni<:ht  and  indlcatir)!:  each  day's  numerical  position 
left-wise  around  the  \ear,  as  diagrammed  to  de- 
monstrate the  natural  basis  and  simple  equality  of 
the  proposed  "Yearal"  of  13  equal  months,  wherein 
the  proposed  new  month  '"Sol"  is  inserted  to  the  left. 

The  ancrent  constructors  of  Ahnanaks  and  Calen- 
dars in  latitudes  north  of  the  40th  Parallel  had  to 
rely  primarily  upon  the  4  seasonal  positions  of  "the 
Ploimh.  "  as  (h^picted  within  the  Inner  Circle  for  the 
*'4  Quarter-da  s  of  the  Year"  on  the  4  Swastika- 
lines    of    the    :<|uare-set  Pre-Ciuistian-Calendar- 


Cross,  which  apparently  w  as  adopted  by  St  George 
and  thence  has  become  perpetuated  as  the  prime 
feature  of  the  British,  Danish,  Greek,  Swiss  and 

other  national  Flags. 

Between  each  oi  those  4  Quarter-day-star-denoted 
points  (which  accorded  so  significantly  with  the 
year's  Shortest  and  Longest  days  evidenced  at  the 
Solstices  and  its  2  days  of  Equal  Day  and  Night  on 
Mar.  22  and  Sep.  22),  intermediate  generations  of 
Northern-Calendar-Recording-Priests  probably  tal- 
lied 90  days  as  3  months  by  3  such  simple  tallies  as 
the  30  sticks  per  month  depicted  on  page  6 — separate- 
ly locating  those  4  Quarter-vear  dividing  dates  as  the 
4  Quarterly  Festivals  fundamentally  necessary  to 
assemble  the  leaders  of  Tribes  and  Communities  to 
direct  the  \ early  affairs  of  public  life.  Those 4 dates 
with  the  5tli  as  nn  extra-YuIe-tide-day  for  New 
Year's  Day  on  our  Dec.  23,  would  complete  the  year. 
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That  Sky-Season-Chart  shows  the  progressive  positions  of  "The  Plough,'*  the  "Pole-Star"  and 
the  "2  Guardians  of  the  Pole"  on  the  following  typical  dates  when  located  where  the  figures  chart 


their  diagram  numbers  when  at  MIDNIGHT  "llp-m.  10  p.m.  9  p.m. 

III  3   iii                         MAR.  22  Apl.  7  Apl.  22  May  7 

IV  4    iv                             JUN.  21  July  6  July  21  Aug.  6 

I  1    i                              SEP.  22  Oct.  7  Oct.  23  Nov.  7 

II  2    ii                             DEC.  22  Jan.  6  Jan.  22  Feb.  6 


8  p  jn. 

May  22 
Aug.  22 
Nov.  23 
Feb.  21 


N.B.  — These  average  15  days  per  hour  of  difference,  like  the  Egyptian  Stars  on  page  27. 


The  Inner-Circle  shows  the  4  Seasonal  Positions 
of  the  10  most  conspicuous  Calendar-denoting  Polar 
Stars — L'rsa  Major's  "7  Stars  of  the  Plough,''  with 
its  "Double-Pointers"  in  front,  and  the  3  prominent 
Stars  of  Ursa  Minor  which  are  denoted  on  the  next 
Star  Map  for  Spring,  within  the  "Little  Bear" 
swinging  by  its  rail-tiii  tethered  to  the  Pole  and 
Meridian  by  its  Pole-Star,  linked  downwards  to  its 
2  leading  Shoulder-Stars— known  as  the  "Twin 
Guardians  of  the  Pole" — cycling  parallel  to  the  sth 
and  6th  Stars  of  "the  Plough." 

The  4  Mid-night  locations  separating  the  seasons 
are  shown  quartering  the  circles  at  the  N.,  W.,  S. 
and  E.  points,  on  the  above-recorded  Quarter-Days, 
with  the  4  earlier  hours  appended  for  later  dates. 

From  those  dates  we  may  observe  that  there  is  an 
average  datal  difference  of  15  days  between  the 
hourly  times  at  which  these  twin-groups,  containing 
10  circum-polar  Stars,  pass  their  respective  Season- 
locatini:  positions — charted  for  Mid-night  as  the 
standard  time  for  recording  observations  of  the 
Stars  which,  through  the  World's  daily  rotation, 
circle  round  in  the  24  hours,  indicated  by  the  hour 
numbers  within  the  smaller  circle. 

Beyond  that,  each  daily  progressive  step  of  the 
Earth's  season-producing  motion  along  its  orbit 
around  the  Sun  is  recorded  by  the  out-rising  cogs 
which  successively  register  the  relative  Calendar 
positions  of  each  passing  day  of  every  year,  as 
"out-pointed"  by  the  2  pointer-stars  (which  also 
conversely  point  inwards  to  the  Pole-Star  as  the 
center  of  this  sks -clock's  face)  as  tiiev  dallv  turn 
"one-dav-degree"  around,  arriving  at  the  previous 
night's  point  4  minutes  earlier,  tluis  timing  those 
stars  as  recurring  one  hour  earlier  in  about  15  days. 

Every  Mid-night  that  "ar '  o-irJ-patr  of  pointers" 
leadlni:  the  7  Stars  of  l'rsa  Maior  (Indicating  the 
7  davs  of  the  week  as  the  world-wide  Calendar- 
measure  for  weeks)  ticks  off  the  expiring  dav  from 
Nature's  Calendar,  as  surely  as  the  Mid-dav-Sun 
similarlv  ticks  off  the  passinix  dav  each  Noon, 
when  crossiiitr  the  Meridian,  as  shown  in  the  Pyra- 
mid section,  on  the  world-surrounding  Zodiacal 
Star  Clock's  face  which  cogs  inversely  around  when 
watched  as  its  stars  cross  the  Southern  skv  meridian. 

The  unitv  of  motion  in  both  these  Northern  anil 
Southern  Star  Clocks  will  become  more  evident  it 
the  reader  inspects  the  next  4  maps  of  the  Star- 
positions  for  the  4  Seasons,  with  the  "Table  of 
Times  for  Observations,"  and  imagines  the  Pole- 
Star  located  as  the  center-point  beneath  an  open 
transparent  umbrella-shaped  dome  having  24  ribs 
representing  hours,  15**  apart,  all  converging  to  the 
Pole-Star,  and  spun  completelv  around  contrarv  to 
the  clock  each  24  hours  to  i  degree  measured  by 
the  space  moved  by  the  nearest  transit  star  passing 
bevond  the  meridian,  during  the  last  4  minutes  pre- 
ceding the  nightly  hour  for  that  Calendar-recording 
Observation. 

More  precise  and  interesting  observations  can 
now  be  made  by  observers  having — either  a  large 
transparent  protractor  definitelv  fixed  like  the 
above — or  properlv  graduatetl  ohservatorv  circlins: 
instruments  to  register  each  of  the  365  nightly  4- 
minuie-space-moves    forward    of    "the  Plough's 


double  pointers,"  which  ever  point  out  the  davs 
around  that  complete  year  indicating  "Polar-Clock- 
in-the-Sky." 

The  following  4  Seasonal  Maps  of  the  Fixed 

Stars  are  mostly  reproduced  from  Mr.  Asa  Smith's 
New  York  and  Boston  "Illustrated  Astronomical 
Charts,"  to  which  1  have  added  distinctive  outlines 
and  appended  remodelled  Time-tables.  They  dis- 
play the  Sidereal  Hemisphere  visible  along  the 
New  York  Parallel  of  I.atltutie  41  degrees  North, 
which  almost  centrally  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  Sky-dome,  as  it  appears  to  the  vast  majority 
of  humanity  almost  equally  distributed  to  the  North 
and  South  of  that  Parallel  arountl  tiie  Karth. 

Before  briefl\  noting  some  distinctive  Seasonal 
differences  in  the  Calendar-denoting  aspects  of 
diose  4  compressed  Maps  of  the  Sky-dome,  it  is 
advisable  that  non-astronomical  readers  should 
understand  that  those  reduced  Dome-maps  have 
to  be  used  inverted  above  the  head,  just  like  the 
starry  sky,  because  they  represent  the  whole  visible 
heavens  in  every  direction. 

Although  a  lotal  view  in  one  direction  of  the 
heavens,  such  as  the  Polar-Sky-Clock-Map,  may 
rightly  be  used  as  an  Atlas  Map,  reading  North  to 
the  top  and  East  to  the  right — these  Sidereal  Maps 
of  the  whole  visible  heavens  representing  all  Jirrc- 
iions  have  to  be  viewed  like  the  stars  on  a  plani- 
sphere— from  below. 

As  the  Pyramid-developed  Astronomy  based  on 
South  Observations  of  Zodiacal  Stars  crossing  the 
Meridian  from  Kast  to  West,  show  ahi,nt  ;  times 
the  Nortli  transit-space  traversed  hv  tiie  2  "Pointers 
of  the  Plough"  during  the  nightly  4  minutes  both 
are  over-lapping  their  respective  daily  sky-units  of 
Calendar  progress  around  their  respective  vear 
circles  of  30  degrees  ami  90  degrees  radii,  the 
Southern  Stars  are  now  almost  entirely  used  for 
Calendar  recording  purposes.  Consequently  these  4 
Star-Maps  are  printed  for  direct  observation  South- 
wards, by  simplv  facing  South,  with  the  map 
applicable  to  the  current  season  raised  overhead  so 
that  its  South  meridian  dips  Southwards  to  indicate 
tlie  then  mid-direction  of  the  horizon-wide  belt  of 
Zodiacal  Stars. 

'Vi\  locate  stars  North  of  the  Zenith,  at  the 
labled-nightly  time,  turn  the  map  overhead, 
bottom  upv>:ards^  so  that  the  Pole-Star  on  the  map 
may  coincide,  as  closely  as  possible,  witli  the 
direction  of  the  Pole-Star  in  the  skv;  then  the 
Stars  on  the  map  will  indicate  the  direction  of  tlic 
circumpolar  Stars 

To  indicate  East  Stars,  turn  East,  with  the  in- 
verted map's  top  directed  North. 

To  identify  West  Stars,  turn  West,  with  the 
inverted  map's  top  kept  North. 

In  all  observations  guard  against  mistaking  the 
Planets  ^  especially  \'enus.  Mars.  Jupiter  and 
Saturn )  for  Fixed  Stars,  and  remember  that  on 
these  4  inverted  maps  the  East  is  on  the  left,  and 
the  West  is  on  the  right 

As  mid-night  observations  are  too  late  for  most 
people,  these  4  maps  are  timed  for  lo.o  p.m.  on 
their  respective  4  Quarter-days  of  Nature's  Year — 
Mch.  22,  June  21,  Sept.  23  and  Dec.  22. 


'??^^  -^p^^      STARS  in  the  CELESTIAL  SPHERE  mostly  visible  across  Europe,  North  America,  Central  Asia  and  North  Africa 
Tiyr   -^^^^      •      through  the  Pole-Star  and  Zenith  is  the  local  Celestial  Meridian  dividing  each  Map  into  East  and  West  halves.— The  part-circle  crossing 
the  Meridian  at  right-angles  mid-way  between  the  Zenith  and  the  South  Horizon  is  the  Celestial  Equator.— The  longer  segment  of  the  circle  cutting  the 
Meridian  and  Equator  obliquely,  records  the  Sun's  path  along  the  Ecliptic,  and  is  marked  off  in  daily  notches,  as  each  nightly  cog  thereof  passed  the  Apex 
Pyramid  4  minutes  before  the  24th  hour  of  observation,  during  the  Evolution  of  Star  Calendars  by  Pyramid  Priests  about  4,000  years  ago. 
That  year-traversing  Ecliptic  curve  doublc-crossing-the-Equator  led  early  Chinese  to  select  the  doublc-curve-bisected-circle  as  their  Emblem  for  Eternal  Life. 


'     >  I     v^  .--  :^'^J{r  ,b. 


\  <^ 
\  ^ 


On  the  Star-Map  for  SPRING  ONLY,  the  Constellations  of  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor— known  also  as  the  Great  Bear  and  Little  Bear— are 
more  conspicuously  outlined,  with  the  7  "Stars  of  the  Plough"  In  each— separately  encircled  and  con-joined  by  indicator-lines.  Those  Stars  are  also  emphasized 
on  the  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  Maps  to  contrast  the  different  locations  of  their  circumpolar  course,  as  they  have  been  most  widely  used  by  the  Almanak- 
Makers  of  Primitive  Races  who  had  not  evolved  the  higher  method  of  pyramid  observations  which  won  such  superior  agricultural  and  other  advantages  for 
the  early  Civilizations  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  China  and  Mexico.  The  brighter  stars  of  ist  magnitude  locating  the  dominant  Constellations,  developed  by 
later  pyramid  observations,  arc  more  boldly  encircled,  on  the  maps,  and  listed  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page,  whereon  the  Map-times  for  each  night  are  shown. 


SEASONAL  MAPS  of  STARS  in  the  CELESTIAL  SPHERE  mostly  visible  across  Europe,  North  America,  Central  Asia  and  North  Africa 

I  he  ^  (Mtical-liiic  rliron-Ii  tlu-  Polr-Srar  ami  Zenith  is  the  h)cal  Celestial  Meridian  ilividin^r  each  into  East  and  West  halves.— The  part-circle  crossing 

the  Alcruhan  rir  rl-ht  aniiU-s  nu\i-uay  hrtwcen  the  Zenith  and  the  South  Hori/on  is  the  Celestial  Kqiiator.— Tho  longer  se;iment  of  the  circle  cutting  the 
Alendian  and  ^l-.(iiiat()r  oMiquely,  records  the  Sun's  path  ah»n-  tlu-  Ecliptic,  and  is  marked  off  in  dailv  notches,  as  each  ni;rhtly  cotr  thereof  passe<I  \he  Apex 
ot  the  (ireat  P\rauud  4  uiuuitcs  hetore  the  24th  hour  ot  ..liM-rvation,  durin-  the   Evoluti(.n  oi  Star  Calendars  hv  IVranu'd  1^-iests  ahout  4,000  years  a--.. 

That  year-traversuig  Ecliptic  curve  douhle-crossing-the-Equator  led  early  Chinese  to  select  the  doublc-curvc-bisected-circle  as  their  Enibkni  for  Eternal  Lite. 


^  ■    y0AT^' yy 


a  s     'ot    \^  <r> 


^  '(^^^%^   y 
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On  the  Star-Map  /or  SPRING  ONLY,  the  Constellations  of  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor— known  also  as  the  Great  Bear  and  Little  Bear— are 
more  conspicuously  outlined,  with  the  7  "Stars  of  the  PlouRh"  in  each— separately  encircled  and  con-joined  by  indicator-lines.  Those  Stars  are  also  empliasi/cd 
on  the  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  Maps  to  contrast  tlic  different  locations  of  their  circumpolar  course,  as  thej-  have  been  most  w  ukU  u-.-.l  by  the  Almanak- 
Makers  of  Primitive  Races  who  had  not  evolved  the  hijiher  method  of  pyramid  oliscrvations  which  won  such  superior  afirlcultural  ami  other  a.lvant.i-.-s  tor 
the  eariy  Civili/ations  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  China  and  Mexico.  The  briuhtcr  stars  of  1st  ma-initiuie  locating  the  dnnunaiit  Constellations,  .le\el(.pe,l  In 
later  pyramid  observations,  are  more  boldly  encircled,  on  the  maps,  and  listed  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page,  whereon  the  Map-times  tor  each  nigiu  arc  shown. 
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TABLE  of  the  TIME  EACH  NIGHT  when  the  STARS  recur 
4  minutes  earlier  in  their  respective  positions  on  the  4  Star  Ms^ 

Bolder  figures  are  dates  in  month  above  them,  to  which  tkt  hours  and  minutes  refer. 


Jannary 


21. 
22. 
23. 
S4. 

as. 


40 
36 
32 
28 
24 


Pebrnary 

19  11  44 

20  11  40 

21  11  36 

22.  11  32 

23  11  28 


20. 
n. 
23. 

23. 

24. 


MarcH 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


48 
44 
40 

36 
32 


26  1  20 

27  1  16 

28         1  12 

29         1  8 

30         1  4 


24  11  24 

as  11  20 

26  11  16 

27  11  12 

88  11  8 


25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 


9  28 
9  24 
9  20 
9  16 
9  12 


31        1  .... 

7ebraary 

1  12  56 

2  12  52 

3.  12  48 


Karcb 

1  11  4 

2  11  .... 

3  10  56 

4  10  52 


30        9  8 

31         9  4 

April 

1.        9  .... 

2         8  56 


4  12  44 

5.  12  40 

6  12  36 

7  12  32 

8  12  28 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


-10  48 
.10  44 
.10  40 

.10  36 
.10  32 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


8  52 
8  48 
8  44 

8  40 
8  36 


9  12  24 

10  12  20 

11.  12  16 

12  12  12 

13  12  8 


10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


.10  28 

.10  24 
.10  20 
-10  16 
-10  12 


8. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 


8  32 
8  28 
8  24 
8  20 
8  16 


14  XZ  4 

15  13  _ 

16  11  56 

17  11  52 

18...... n  48 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


.10 

.10 
.10 
.  9 
.  9 


8 
4 

56 
52 


13   8  12 

14   8  8 

15   8  4 

16.   8 

17.  —  7  56 


AprU 

18        2  16 

19        2  12 

80  2  8 

21        2  4 


May 

20.  12  8 

21  12  4 

22  12  .... 

23,  11  56 


June 

21  10  .... 

22         9  56 

23         9  52 

24  9  48 


22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 


56 

52 
48 
44 


84  11  52 

as.  11  48 

26  11  44 

27  11  40 

88  11  36 


25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 


9  44 
9  40 
9  36 
9  32 

;)  28 


27         1  40 

28         1  36 

29         1  32 

30.        1  28 

May 


29  11  32 

30  11  28 

81-....11  24 

1  11  20 


30         9  24 

July 

1. —  9  20 
2......  9  16 

3......  9  12 


1   1 

2   1 

3   1 

5.   1 


24 
20 
16 
12 
8 


2  11  16 

3  11  12 

4  11  8 

5  11  4 

6  11 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9  8 

9  4 

9  .... 

8  56 

8  52 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


.  1  4 
.  1 

.12  56 

.12  52 
.12  48 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


.10  56 

.10  52 
.10  48 
.10  44 
.10  40 


9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 


8  48 
8  44 
8  40 
8  36 

8  32 


11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 


.12  44 

.12  40 
.12  36 
.12  32 
-12  28 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16- 


.10  36 
.10  32 
.10  28 
.10  24 
.10  20 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


8  28 
8  24 
8  20 
8  16 
8  12 


.12  24 
.12  20 
.12  16 
.12  12 


17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 


.10  16 
.10  12 
.10  8 
.10  4 


19. 

ao. 

81. 


22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 


July 

  1 

  1 

  1 

  1 

  1 


56 

52 
48 
44 
40 


August 

25  11  40 

26  11  36 

27  11  32 

28  11  28 

89  11  24 


September 

28         9  24 

29         9  20 

30         9  16 

October 

1        9  12 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


1  36      30  11  20  a 

1  32      31  11  16  a" 

1  28  SeptWBLbMr  4 

1  24        1  11  12  5. 

1  20      a.  11   8  6 


9  8 

9  4 
9  .... 
8  56 
8  52 


Anarnst 

1  1  16 

a —  1  12 

3         1  8 

4.  —  1  4 


3. — 11  4 

4  11  .... 

5  10  56 

6  10  52 

7  10  48 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


8  48 

8  44 

8  40 
8  36 
8  32 


S. —  1  .... 

6  12  56 

7  12  52 

8  12  48 

9  12  44 


8  10  44 

9  10  40 

10.  10  36 

11  10  32 

12  10  28 


12. 
13. 
14. 
18. 

16. 


8  28 
8  24 
8  20 
8  16 

8  12 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


.12  40 
.12  36 
.12  32 
.12  28 

-12  24 


13  10  24 

14......10  20 

16  10  16 

16  10  12 

17  10  8 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
81. 


8  8 

8  4 

8  .... 

7  56 

7  62 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


.12  20 

.12  16 

.12  12 

.12  8 

.12  4 


18  10  4 

19  10  .... 

20         9  56 

21  9  52 

22         9  48 


28. 

23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 


48 
44 
40 
36 
32 


20  12  .... 

21  11  56 

22  11  52 

23  n.  4S 

24  ]  I  -i  } 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


44 
40 
36 
32 
28 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


28 
24 
20 
16 
12 


JNTovember 

1         1  28 

2         1  24 

3         1  20 

4         1  16 


November 

29  11  36 

80  11  82 

December 

1. — 11  28 


December 
26  9  48 

27.       9  44 

28         9  40 

29         9  36 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


.  1  12 

.  1  8 

.  1  4 

.  1  .... 

.12  56 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


.11  24 

.11  20 
.11  16 

.11  12 

.11  8 


80.       9  32 

.31         9  28 

January 

1         9  24 

2         9  20 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14 


.12  62 

.12  48 

.12  44 
.12  40 
12  3f) 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 


.11  4 

.11  .... 

.10  56 

-10  52 

.10  48 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


16 
12 
8 
4 


IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


.12  32 
.12  28 
.12  24 
.12  20 
.12  16 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


.10  44 
.10  40 
.10  36 
.10  32 

.10  28 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


8  56 
8  52 

8  48 
8  44 
8  40 


20. 
81. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


.12  12 
.12  8 
.12  4 
.12  .... 
.11  56 


17. 
18. 
18. 
80. 
81. 


.10  24 

-10  20 

.10  16 

.10  12 

.10  8 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


8  36 
8  32 
8  28 
8  24 

8  20 


25. 
26- 
27. 
28. 


.11  52 
.11  48 
.11  44 
.11  40 


88. 

23. 
24. 
25. 


.10  4 

.10  .... 

.  9  56 

.  9  52 


18. 

19. 
20. 
81. 


8  16 
8  12 
8  8 
8  4 


STARS  of  ist  MAGNITUDE  (circled  with  8  rays  each)  named 
m  order  as  they  pass  the  Meridianr-commencmg  at  double  rules. 


99snm  81  to  AprU  17 

Iieo — Regulus 
Tirg-o — Spica 


tyra— Vega 


Tanms — Aldebaran 
Anrlgra — Capella 
Orion — Rigel 
Orloii — ^Beteigeuse 

QtmSm  m^or  

Sirius 
Qntfs  Wnor— 
 Procyon 


ApcU  13  to  99Ck$  81 

ieo — Reguloa 
Virgo — Spica 
Bootes — ^Arcturus 


Scorpio — Antares 
£yra — Vega 
Aanlla— Altalr 
<^I88(W— Dan^ 


Avclga— Capella 


Mly  88  to  Oefe.  81 


Isrra — ^Vega 
Aguila— Altair 
Cygnns — Deneb 

Fiscis — Pomalhaut 

Tauru— Aldebaran 
A-B»lsa  Capella 


VOT.  1  to  Jan.  80 
3^00 — ^Rogolna 


Taurna — Aldebaran 
Auriga — Capella 
Orion — Rigel 
Orion — Betelgeuse 
Oaala  Mijor— 

^   .    Siriua 

Ooata  Mtam— 

Procyon 


Stars  of  and  Magnitude  are  denoted  by  6  rays,  and  scd  by  4  raya 
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OBELISKS  and  HIGH  SUN-DIALS,  etc.,  used  to  register  HOURS. 


EGYPTIAN  OBELISK  at  KARNAK,  showing 
its  long,  iine-pointed  APEX 


HINDOO     OBSERVATORY     at  JEYPORE 
(India),  showing  the  huge  Equatorial  SUN- 
DIAL (on  the  right)   and  the  3-tier  circular 
observatory  (on  the  left),  which  may  have  been 
used  to  trace  the  apparent  progressions  of  the 
"Fixed  Stars"  at  the  season-dividing  W.,  E.  and 
S.  points,  as  indicated  by  End-plates  "N,"  "P" 
and  **T,"  That  Eqaatorial  Sundial  appemra  to 
significantly  combine  and  reduce  to  a  smaller 
scale,  the  advantages  of  the  pyramid's  slope 
(replaced  by  the  great  "style"  up  the  middle  of 
which  the  steps  ascend)  with  die  Obelisk's  effect 
derived  by  the  shadows  cast  from  the  sur- 
mounted stud  or  "sighting-pin"  above  the  steps 
down  to  the  floor  beyond  the  vertical  wall. 


ROMAN  OBELISK  showing  its  crude  APEX 
and  inferior  workmanship,  as  although  the 
Romans  copied  from  the  Egyptians  they  lacked 
the  finished  and  thorough  workmanship  so  char- 
acteristic of  Egyptian  obeliA  sculptors.  The 
105-ft  obelisk  (largest  erected)  in  front  of  St 
Peter's  at  Rome  was  sculptured  in  Egypt. 

Similarly  the  imitation  Calendar  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  us  by  Julius  Caesar,  having 
imperfectly  copied  from  the  symmetrical  Calen- 
dar of  4e  Egyptians,  was  eotjrespondingly  de- 
teriorated by  scattering  the  Egyptian  5  terminal 
days  as  the  odd  3X8t  days  beyond  the  alw^ays 
equal  Egyptian  months  of  30  days.  That  defect 
was  apparently  caused  by  the  desire  to  with- 
hold from  the  proud  Roman  people  the  fact  that 
their  Caesar  was  copying  fn»n  the  conquered 
Egyptians,  who  wisely  used  equal  mondis. 


The  PERSIAN  "DRUIDICAL  MONOLITHS* 
are  shown  to  die  ri^t  and  left  of  the  inset  of 

the  Britbh  "Stone-henge,"  to  demonstrate  their 

great  size.  They  were  used  like  the  "Amplitude 
Observatories"  already  explained  for  Plates 
"E  "  "F"  and  "K,"  Persians  used  equal  mondis. 
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TABLE  of  the  TIME  EACH  NIGHT  when  the  STARS  recur 
4  minutes  earher  in  their  respective  positions  on  the  4  Star  Maps 

Bolder  figures  are  dates  in  month  above  them,  to  ^hich  the  hours  and  minutes  refer. 


January 

21         1  40 

22         1  36 

23  1  32 

84        1  28 

25. —  1  24 


Febraary 

19  11  44 

20......11  40 

21  11  3fi 

22  11  32 

23  11  28 


March 


20. 

SI. 

22 

23. 

24. 


9  48 
9  44 

9  40 
9  3ti 
9  32 


26         1  20 

«7  1  16 

88  1  12 

88  1  8 

90        1  4 


24  11  24 

25......11  20 

26  11  16 

27......11  12 

a8......ii  8 


25         9  28 

26         9  24 

27         9  20 

28......  9  16 

29         It  12 


31         1  . ... 

Pebraary 

1  12  56 

2  12  52 

3  12  48 


Marcli 

1  11  4 

2  11  .... 

3  10  56 

4.  10  52 


30         9  8 

31         9  4 

AprU 

1.        9  .... 

2         8  56 


4  12  44 

5  12  40 

6......12  36 

7......12  32 

8  12  28 


5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 


.10  4  8 
.10  44 
.10  40 
.10  36 
.10  32 


3         8  52 

4.        8  48 

5.        8  44 

6         S  40 

7         8  36 


9  12  24  10. 

10. — 12  20  11. 

11  12  16  12. 

18  12  12  13. 

13  12    8  14. 


.10  28 

.10  24 
.10  20 
-10  16 
.10  12 


8         8  32 

9.        8  28 

10         8  24 

11         8  20 

12         8  16 


14.  12  4 

15  12  .... 

16  11  56 

17  11  52 

18  11  48 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


.10  8 

.10  4 
.10  .... 
.  9  56 
.  9  52 


13   8  12 

14   8  S 

15......  8  4 

16.   8 

17   7  56 


April 

18         2  16 

19         2  12 

20         2  S 

21         2  4 


May 

20  12  S 

21  12  4 

28.  12 

23  11  56 


June 

21  10  .... 

22         9  56 

23         9  52 

24......  9  48 


22. 
23. 
24. 
85. 

26. 


56 
52 
48 
44 


24.  11  52 

85  11  48 

26.  11  44 

27  11  40 

28.  11  36 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


9  44 
9  40 
9  36 
9  32 

9  28 


27  1  40 

88. —  1  36 

29         1  32 

30         1  28 

May 


29  11  32 

30  11  28 

31  11  24 

June 
1  11  20 


30         9  24 

July 

1         9  20 

2  9  16 

8  9  12 


1   1  24 

2   1  20 

3   1  16 

4.  —  1  13 

5   1  8 


2  11  16 

3  11  12 

4  11  8 

5  11  4 

6  11  .... 


4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


8 
4 

56 
52 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


.  1  4 

.  1  -« 
.12  56 

.12  52 
.12  48 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


.10  56 
.10  52 
.10  48 
.10  44 
.10  40 


9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


8  48 

8  44 
8  40 
8  36 
8  32 


11 
12 
13 
14 

15. 

18. 

17. 
18 

19 


.12  44 

.12  40 
.12  36 
.12  32 
.12  28 


12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


.10  36 

-10  32 
.10  28 
.10  24 
.10  20 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


8  28 
8  24 
8  20 
8  16 
8  12 


.12  24 

.12  20 

12  16 


17 
18 
19 

20 


.10  16 
.10  12 
.10  8 
10  4 


19. 
20. 
21. 


8  8 
8  4 

8  .... 


82. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


July 

  1 

  1 

1 
1 
1 


56 
52 
48 
44 
40 


Angrust 

25  11  40 

26  11  36 

27.  — 11  32 

28.  — 11  28 
29  11  24 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


1  36 
1  32 
1  28 
1  24 
31         1  20 


30  11  20 

31. — 11  16 

SeptmlMr 

1 —  11  12 

2  11  8 


AUffUBt 

1        1  16 

a. —  1  12 

3        1  8 

4        1  4 


8. 
4. 

6. 

6. 
7. 


-11  4 

.11  .... 

.10  56 

.10  52 

.10  48 


5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


.  1  .... 

.12  56 

.12  52 

.12  48 

.12  44 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


.10  44 

.10  40 

.10  36 

.10  32 

.10  28 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


.12  40 
.12  36 
.12  32 
.12  28 
.12  24 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


-10  24 
.10  20 
.10  16 
.10  12 

.10  8 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 


.12  20 
.12  16 

.12  12 
.12  8 
-12  4 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
88. 


.10 
.10 

.  9 
-  9 


56 
52 


9  48 


20. 
21. 

22 

23 

24 


.12 
.11 

.11 
1 1 


a  2 

■!s 

J  i 


23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 


9  44 

9  40 

9  36 

9  32 

27         9  28 


irovember 

1         1  28 

2         1  24 

3.  —  1  20 
4......  1  16 


November 

29  11  36 

30  11  32 

December 

1  11  28 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


.  1  12 
.  1  8 
.  1  4 

.  1  .... 
.12  56 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


.11  24 
.11  20 
.11  16 
.11  12 
.11  8 


10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14 


.12 

.12 
.12 
.12 
12 


52 

48 
44 
40 

36 


7. 

8- 
9. 

10. 

11. 


.11  4 

.11  .... 

.10  56 

.10  52 

.10  48 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


.12 

.12  28 
.12  24 
.12  20 
.12  16 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


.10  44 

.10  40 

.10  36 

.10  32 

.10  28 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 


.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.11 


12 
8 
4 

56 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 


.10  24 
.10  20 

.10  16 
.10  12 
.10  8 


25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 


.11  52 
.11  48 

.11  44 
.11  40 


22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 


.10  4 

.10  .... 

.  9  56 

9  52 


September 

28         9  24 

29         9  20 

30. —  9  16 
October 
1......  9  12 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


9  8 

9  4 

9  .... 

8  56 

8  52 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


8  48 
8  44 

8  40 

8  36 
8  32 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


8  28 
S  24 
8  20 
8  16 

8  12 

8  8 
8  4 


56 
52 


82. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 


48 
44 
40 

36 
32 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


28 
24 
20 
16 
12 


December 
26        9  48 

27.        9  44 

28         9  40 

29         9  36 


30......  9  32 

31         9  28 

January 

1         9  24 

2         9  20 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


16 
12 
8 
4 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


8  56 
8  52 
8  48 
8  44 

8  40 


13. 
14. 

15 

16. 

17. 


8  36 
8  32 
8  28 
8  24 
8  20 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


8  16 

8  12 
8  8 
8  4 


—   i.\f  t 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  t\J    g  AA.   w  ^ 

STARS  of  ist  MAGNITUDE  (circled  with  8  rays  each)  named 
m  order  as  they  pass  the  Meridian— commencing  at  double  rules. 

Anvil  1ft  *M  jBtei.  ni      i»— ^         ^  ^.      -    -  _ 


Jan.  21  to  April  17 

J»%Q — ^Hegulus 
Virgo — Spica 
BooImi-— Aretoms 


liyra — Vega 
CyiTiLiui — ^Deneb 


Tavnui— Aldebaran 
Auritf* — CapeUa 
Orion — Kigel 
teion — Betelgeuse 
Caaifl  Kajox^ 

Sirius 
Qma^  Wnor— 

 Procyon 


April  18  to  4Wj  21 

ImGO — Regulus 
Virg-o — Spica 
BootM — Arcturus 


Sc  o  rpi  o — Antares 
liyra — Vega 
Aqnlia — Altair 
Gygaas— x>«a«b 


Avilfftt— <:;ap«tla 


July  22  to  Oet  81 


liSrra — 

AqviU— Altair 
Cygnna — Deneb 

Piscis — Fomalliaut 

TauTM— Aldebaran 
Aari8»— Capella 


Vov.  1  to  Jan.  90 

%m  Xtegttlqs 

3byx»— Vega 


Tanraa — Aldebaran 
Anrigra — Capella 
Orion — Rigel 
Orion — Betel  geuse 
Oaattt  llajor— 

_  ^  Sirius 
Oaals  WaoKu. 

 Procyon 


Stars  Of  and  Magnitude  are  denoted  by  6  rajrs,  and  3rd  by  4  rayA 
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OBELISKS  and  HIGH  SUN-DIALS,  etc..  used  to  register  HOURS 


EGYPTIAN  obelisk:  at  KARNAIC,  showing 
its  long,  fine-pointed  APEX 


HINDOO     OBSERVATORY     at  JEYPORE 
(India),  showing  the  huge  Equatorial  SUN- 
DIAL (on  the  right)  and  the  3-tier  drcular 
observatory  (on  the  left),  which  may  have  been 
used  to  trace  the  apparent  progressions  of  the 
"Fixed  Stars"  at  the  season-dividing  W.,  E.  and 
S.  points,  as  indicated  by  End-plate8  **N/*  «F' 
and  "T."  That  Equatorial  Sundial  appears  to 
significantly  combine  and  reduce  to  a  smaller 
scale,  the  advantages  of  the  pyramid's  slope 
(replaced  by  the  great  "style"  up  the  middle  of 
which  die  steps  ascend)  widi  die  Obeli^s  effect 
derived  by  the  shadows  cast  from   the  sur- 
mounted stud  or  "sighting-pin"  above  the  steps 
down  to  the  floor  beyond  the  vertical  wall. 


ROMAN  obelisk:  showing  its  crude  APEX 
and  inferior  workmanship,  as  although  the 
Romans  copied  from  the  Eg>ptians  they  lacked 
the  finished  and  thorough  workmanship  so  diar- 
acteristic  of  Egyptian  obeluk  sculptors.  The 
105-ft  obelisk  (largest  erected)  in  front  of  St. 
Peter*s  at  Rome  was  sculptured  in  Egypt. 

Similarly  the  imitation  Calendar  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  us  by  Julius  Caesar,  having 
imperfectly  copied  from  the  symmetrical  Calen- 
dar of  the  Egyptians,  was  correspondingly  de- 
teriorated by  scattering  the  Egyptian  5  terminal 
days  as  the  odd  31st  days  beyond  the  always 
equal  Egvntian  months  of  30  days.  That  defect 
was  apparently  caused  by  the  desire  to  with- 
hold from  the  proud  Roman  people  Ac  fact  that 
dieir  Caesar  was  cop3ring  from  the  conquered 
Egyptians,  who  wisely  used  equal  mondis. 


The  PERSIAN  "DRUIDICAL  MONOLITHS" 
are  shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  inset  of 
the  British  "Stone-henge,"  to  demonstrate  their 
great  size.  They  were  used  like  the  "Amplitude 
Observatories"  already  explained  for  Plates 
«£  »  «p»       uj^n  Persians  used  equal  mondis. 
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Jit  01  u '''t'^'^^  Locations  of  the  3  Polar-diamctcr-joincd  Groups  of  Stars 
(1  he  Plough,  Little  Dipper  and  Cassiopea)  compared  at  Sunset,  Midnight 
and  Sunrise,  as  they  circle  around  the  Pole-star  from  North  to  West,  thence 
bouth  to  East,  Quartering  that  Sky-dock's  face  squarely  on  "Quarter-Days. 


SUNSET 

ON 
SEASON 
DATES 
Spring 
6.i  p.m. 


Summer 
ija  p.m. 


Amimmn 
5*5^  t^m. 


Winier 
3*5^  p^m. 


• 

u 

S 

MAR 

Sr. 

if 

A 

8.S. 

■ 

A  JUN 

^  

■  ii 

A.E  <^ 

P  /  ■ 

r  

• 

w.s. 

* 

DEC 

,,„ 

-:?  1 

22 

99 


SUNRISE 
ON 

SEASON 

DATES 

Equinox 


Solstice 
3^44  ^*m. 


Equinox 
5*47  a.m, 


Solstice 
8.5  aM. 


JUST  AFTBS 


9Un  BKVOBS 


CHART  OF  THE  POLAR  CONSTBLJuATlOJiS. 

(The  above  Chart  and  the  A,  B  and  C  star-diagrams  opposite  are  from  Mrs»  Zelia 
NuttaiTs  "Fumdmnental  Principles  of  Civilixation,  1901'";  Hmvard  Unwersiiy,  U^.J.) 


This  Chart  of  the  prominent  Nordi  Polar 
Stars  shows  the  7  Stars  of  the  Plough  in  Ursa 
Major,  the  inswinging  7  Stars  of  the  Dipper  in 
Ursa  Minor,  and  the  less  known  W-Iike  group 
of  5  stars  in  Cassiopea  (The  Lady  in  Her 
Chair) — as  shown  on  the  "Spring^  Star^Map  for 
the  convenient  hoar  of  touo  fun.  00  die  4  Smoa* 
dividing  nights. 

Thus  conjoined  as  a  fixed  circumpolar  diame- 
ter, daily  turn  together  like  a  rigid  ^» 
honrs-^loci^s-face-wide-pointer  timed  to  gain  4 
minutes  to  each  mid-night,  thus  gaining  in  the 
91  days  per  Quarter  Year,  the  6  hour  spaces 
which  approximate  the  beginning  of  the  4  Sea- 
•ons,  at  ri^t-anglca  on  the  great  Polar 
"Clock  in  the  Sky,"  as  later  illustrations  prove. 

This  chart  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
midnight  observations,  which  develop  square 
across  die  4  Polar^ri|^t*angle8  successiTely  at 
die  coromencetBent  of  eadi  «f  die  4  Seasons  at 


the  Vernal  Equinox,  Summer  Solstice,  Autumnal 
Eqainooc,  and  Winter  Solstice,  on  Mar.  21,  June 
21,  Sep.  23  and  Dec  22  respecdvelyr-^hereas 

the  Sunset  and  Sunrise  alignments  do  not  square 
truly,  and  their  observation  is  uncertain  because 
atmospheric  conditions  are  then  liable  to  be 
obscured  by  mists,  fogs,  etc,  and  always  stretdied 
to  irregular  diagrams  through  morning  and 
evening  times  for  observation  varying  with  the 
lengths  of  days,  as  side-lined  above. 

The  "A"  and  *'B"  groupings  of  die  7  Stars  of 
the  Plough  diagrammed  together  for  all  the  4 
Seasons,  indicate  the  origin  of  the  Swastika 
Emblem — almost  universally  used  by  the  An- 
cient Nations  of  the  Nordiern  Hemisphere. 

The  lower  "C"  set  of  three-rayed  groupings  for 
Sunset,  Midnight  and  Sunrise  diagrams  at  each 
Seasons,  indicate  the  origin  of  the  Swastika 
"Triskelion"  as  the  natural  sign  for  nature's 
star  locaticms  at  her  year's-end  <»i  Dec.  22nd. 
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PROBABLE  CALENDAR  ORIGIN  of  the  SWASTIKA  EMBLEM 
The  7  Stare  of  "the  Plough"  con-joined  for  the  4  Season-dividing-dates, 
at  Mid-night  through  the  "Pointers"  as  radii  from  the  central  "Pole-Star." 


"1 


Just  after  Sunset  At  Midnight  Just  before  Sunrise 

The  most  reliable  position  is  observed  at  Midnight,  because  on  those  4  Quarter- 
days  of  Nature's  Year,  the  2  front-stars  as  "Pointers"  now  constantly  pointing  to 
the  Pole-star  as  the  center  of  their  progressive  Calendar-recording-circuit,  then 
squarely  register  those  Quarter-year-points  at  right  angles  to  each  other  across  their 
Polar  Center — as  their  year-typifying  emblem  "the  Swastika"  consequently  does. 

Before  dawn  and  after  dusk,  their  visibility  is  varied  by  weather  conditions, 
different  Refractions,  Seasons  and  Latitudes,  but  their  diverse  angles  of  deviation 
are  caused  most  of  all  by  the  divergent  times  of  Sunset  ^nd  Sunrise  observations  (as 
side-lined  opposite),  deflecting  the  direction  of  those  star-radii  15  degrees  per  hour. 
The  expanding  distances  and  cross-points  of  Ac  7  Stars  from  tbe  Celestial  Pole 


B 


■4 


* 


Range  about  2770  B.C. 


2000  A.D. 


1800  B.C. 

The  2770  B.C!  square-cross-lines  through  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the  7  Surs  were 
not  naturally  suggestive  as  "Pointers,"  like  the  ist  and  2nd  Stars  now  arc. 

These  prove  that  Ancient  Observers  had  far  less  chance  to  Calendar 
by  these  Stars,  v^hich  then  had  not  their  direct  Pointers  at  ri|^t-angles  to 
guide  observers  to  the  4  Season-pcHHts,  then  indisttnct^  because  'Hbe 
Pointers"  did  not  indicate  the  Pole-«tar  and  circled  around  unceasingly,  as  a 
n<m-indicating-part  of  tiie  broken  chain  of  Sq>tentriones  (7*Polar-8tara). 

The  Trisidilon  (3  legged  emblem)  was  apparently  derived  from  die  conjoinol 
"Plough's  Pointers"  during  Sunset,  Mtd-ntg^t'  and  Sunrise  on  Dec  22.  They  prove 
Aat  odiy  Ac  last  tri-ray  fw  the  longest  nigjit  of  the  year  develops  the  3  equal  radiated 
pointers.  The  portions  i,  2  and  3  are  located  by  Sunset,  Midnight  and  Sunrise, 
on  die  Season-da^  as  also  here  Aown  for  the  "Little  Dipper"  of  the  "Litde  Bear." 


a 


c 


V* 


il 


V.E. 
Spring 
Equinox 


S.S. 
Summer 
Solstice 


A.E. 
Autumnal 
Equinox 


9 


«r 

z 


WS. 
Winter 

Solstice 


CHINESE  CALENDAR  was  derived  from  the  POLAR  STARS 


I 

1.  The  "Trlskelion"  (3  legs  of  man) 
sign  for  the  Mid-Winter  end  of  the  Year. 

2,  The  Mexican  "S"  sign  also  empha- 
sizes the  natural  year's  end  on  Dec.  22nd, 
as  manifested  by  its  unmistakable  resem- 
blance to  the  7  stars  of  the  Dipper"  in 
Ursa  Minor  on  the  Winter  Star  Map. 

That  is  significantly  confirmed  by  the 
sculpture  of  that  group,  down  the  left-side 
of  the  Mexican  Calendar  Stone  on  page  40, 
It  seems  linked  southwards  by  the  chain 
of  stars  to  those  of  First  Magnitude  around 
Orion,  and  thence  through  Cznis  Major  to 
the  Mexican  southern  horizon  do^  die 
Meridian  at  mid-ni^t,  to  locate  whidi  die 
Dec  22nd  10.0  pan.  position  on  die  Winter 
Stor  Map  needs  2  hours  (30  degrees)  fur- 
dier  progres^on  eastwards  to  the  meridian* 
Below  those  the  most  observed  Stars  of 
the  Plough  are  shown  enlarged  as  the 
Aztecs  sculptured  them  (where  they  had 
most  space)  in  their  Winter  Solstice  aspect 
— slightly  tilted  from  the  North  towards 
the  South-east — when  Nature's  Year  ends 
with  the  stroke  of  Mid-night  on  Dec.  22nd. 

3.  The  Hindu  Jain  Swastika  so  often 
linked  with  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  has 
its  ends  turned  out  from  its  right-projecting 
arms  to  represent  the  rotation  of  the 
Plough's  Stars  like  a  windmill's  sails  set  .to 
catch  the  wind. 

Their  left-ward  motion  is  indicated  by 
the  left-curve-tips  representing  the  Mid- 
nigjit  directions  of  the  PloughVout-curved- 
himdle-stars,  on  the  4  Season-dividing-nights 
diagrammed  on  the  "Chart  of  Polar  Con- 
std^itions,"  and  shown  for  2  hours  before 
(at  1 0.0  p.m.)  on  the  4  Star  Maps,  where 
the  left-curved-tail  of  the  Ancient  sign  of 
the  Great  Bear  on  the  Spring  Star  Map 
indicates  the  Calendar  origin  of  both  the 
Hindu  Jain  Swastika  and  the  Buddhist 
Praying  Wheel. 

4.  The  "Normal  Swastika"  with  its  cen- 
ter cross  representing  the  S.,  E.,  N.  and  W. 
locations  of  the  Plough's  7  stars  when  eax:h 
of  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter seasons  begin,  has  its  ends  turned  to  the 
right  to  denote  Ac  right  projection  of  the 
5  tailing  stars  of  tiie  Plou^,  from  the  2 
"Poi^iter  Stars"  leading  diat  Constellation 


on  its  Yearly  Circuit,  advancing  4  minutes 
per  night  as  indicated  by  those  2  out-point- 
ing Stars  on  the  *Tolar  Clock  in  the  Sky'* 
where  the  4  seasonal  directions  indicate  that 
7-Star  origin  of  the  Swastika  in  that  most 
conspicuous  group  of  Stars  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

5.  The  **Suavastika"  with  ends  turned  to 
the  /f//— like  the  7  Stars  of  the  Litde 
Dipper  w^hich  always  curve  and  tail-swing 
leftwards,  hinging  on  the  Polar  Star — indi*- 
cates  its  origin  in  that  constellation  of  Ursa 
Minor,  especially  as  that  is  most  used  in 
India  and  near  the  circuit  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  whence  it  is  observed  cycling 
above  the  horizon^  whereas  the  7  "Stars  of 
the  Plough"  in  Ursa  Major  disappear  below 
the  night-^rizon  durii%  nearly  half  of  the 
year. 

The  Chinese  Months  and  Seasons  were 
determined  by  the  revolutions  of  the  7 
Stars  of  the  Plough,  named  7  Directors, 
as  indicated  on  the  4  Seasonal  locations  I 
have  diagrammed  on  the  'Tolar  Clock  in 
the  Sky,"  on  page  30,  thus: 

When  the  Tail  of  the  Plough  as  indicator 

on  Mar.  22,  points  East,  Spring  begins, 
On  Jun.  21,     "     North,  SuMMrai 

On  Sep.  22,    "    West,  Autumn 
On  Dec.  22,    "    South,  Winter 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  Chinese  emblem  for  the  Year 
was  a  stalk  of  wheat;  indicating  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  the  Calendar  was  to  in- 
crease the  agricultural  supplies  of  food — as 
the  Aztecs  most  successfully  did  with  maize. 

In  Ancient  Times  the  7  days  of  the 
Chinese  week  were  derived  from  the  7 
bright  Stars  of  the  Plough  and  as  Herodotus 
records  that  the  Eg>^ptians  had  a  week  of  7 
days,  and  we  know  that  the  Hindoos  had 
anciently  the  same,  there  seems  a  probability 
that  after  Ancient  Races  began  to  tally  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  by  noting  die 
recurring  yearly  cydc  of  the  7  Stars  of  the 
Hough,  they  abandoned  unequal  Quarter- 
Moon  counts  for  the  7  recurring  days  sug- 
ge^ed  by  those  7  "Director  Stars"  most 
naturally  used  to  divide  the  365  days  of  the 
Polar-sl^-clock's  year  into  52  equal  weeks. 


it 


tt 
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Ancient  Mexican  Circular-Swastika,  indicating  Star-motions  Around 
Pole^tar,  13  Years  per  Quarter  Cyde,  and  13  Weeks  per  Quarter  Year. 


"A,"  the  Mexican  Calendar-Swastika — and 

This  circular  quadrant-like  Swastika's 
evident  design  for  Calendar  use  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  it  constitutes  an  absolute 
proof  of  native  Mexican  association  of  the 
Swastika  symbol  with  ideas  of  rotary  star- 
motion  and  the  progress  of  time,  indicatmg 
as  Mrs.  Nuttall  well  records  that  "the 
Swastika  may  have  been  primarily  and 
generally  employed  by  primitive  races  as  a 
sign  for  a  year  or  cycle." 

I  submit  that  this  Circular-Swastika  was 
used  both  as  a  yearly  Calendar  of  5^*  sacred 
7  star-indicated  and  secretly  recorded  weeks 
of  7  days  each,  and  thdr  Aztec  Era  cycle  of 
52  years;  boiii  <rf  whidi  were  quartered  into 
the  significant  number  of  I3»  which  when 
multiplied  by  the  7  days  suggested  by  those 
natural  measurers  of  the  year,  *'the  7  Stars 
of  the  Plough,"  recorded  die  91  days  in 
each  Quarter  of  the  year. 
TbsX  seems  indirectly  corroborated  by  the 


TENNESSEE  (u.S^.)  GORGET 


B "  Its  Explanatory  Diagram 

This  from  page  49  of  Mrs.  Nuttall's 
book  has  the  cycling  Sun  in  tlie  cenW,  sur- 
rounded by  7  didcs  for  days  per  secret  week, 
and  the  13  outer  weeks  per  Quarter  Year 
(reasonably  assumed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
13  diameter-joined  sfegrs  as  bdow).  These 
may  have  led  the  prieste  to  that  mystic  play 
oa  numbers,  which  established  7  plus  13 
totalling  20  days  in  their  months,  so  easily 
quartoied  by  their  4  public  weeks  of  5  days 
eadi,  in  their  always  equal  20-day  months. 

ITie  13  uniform  Mexican  emblems  for 
Rabbit,  Arrow,  Maize  and  House,  dis- 
tinctively registered  in  each  Quadrant,  were 
used  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  arrows 
surrounding  the  central  Sun  on  the  Ex- 
planatory Diagram^s  expanding  circles,  m 
accordance  with  dots  i  to  13  on  the  original. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  that  circular 
Calendar  Swastika  is  that,  like  the  clrcun^ 
polar  Stars,  its  reading  turns  in  reverse 
clock-motion. 

Further,  there  seems  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  peculiar  sha^  of  diose 
Quadrants— each  having  5  emblems  to  the 
right,  I  pivoted  at  the  elbow,  and  7  turned 
to  die  left,  totalling  13;  correspond  to  the 
13  most  prominent  Circumpolar  Stars  as 
aligned  tl^ther  down  the  mid-night  central 
diagrams  on  the  "Chart  of  the  Polar  Con- 
stellations "  where  the  5  W  like  Stars  of 
jCassiopea,  conjoined  through  the  i  Pole- 
star  to  the  7  Stars  of  the  Plough,  are  highly 
suggestive,  especially  as  the  6  smaller  Stars 
of  the  Minor  *' Dipper"  seem  to  have  been 
ignored  through  being  out  of  the  balanced 
range  naturally  suggested  by  comparing  the 
Polar  Distance  of  the  5  Stars  of  Cassiopea 
with  the  7  Stars  of  the  Plough,  as  may  be 
readily  understood  from  the  4  Star-Maps. 
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Mexican  Calendar  Stone 

The  Mid-way  Ring  shows  20  day  signs  for  each  of  their  18  EQUAL  MONTHS. 
Sun,  Moon  and  Planets  on  the  N.£.  projection,  and  the  typical  constellations  of  "Fixed 
Stars''  on  the  West  side,  evidence  its  use  as  a  Calendar — ^further  confirmed  by  the  8 
paralld  but  not  equi-distant  shadow-rod-holes  around  its  circumference  to  stretch  the 
diagmal  cords  across  to  time  Equinoxes  and  Solstices  by  their  Meridian  shadows. 

The  Star-signs  on  the  left  are  partly  explained  on  page  38,  and  the  Star-Map  on  page  33. 


Mexican  "PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN"  (San 
de  Teotihuacan)  near  Mexico  City,  where  also 
is  the  smaller  iSvamid  of  the  Moon.  The  base- 
line of  the  Sun  Pyramid  is  645  feet,  acoording 
to  W.  Bullock — from  whose  '*6  Months'  Resi- 
dence in  Mexico'^  the  above  is  reproduced. 

This  Pyramid  was  originally  surmounted  by 
an  Apex-pointed  Temple,  Indicating  that  early 
Mexicans    had   to   trace   the    Sun's  Seasonal 
Elevations  by  observing  Pyramid  Shadows  as 
At  early  Egyptians  did. 


ANCIENT  MEXICAN  GNOMONS 

That  is  evidenced  in  part  by  the  above  3 
typical  styles  of  Gnomons  and  Dials  used  by 
the  Aztec  Sun-Priests,  to  locate  the  Equinoxes 
and  Solstices  as  the  4  essential  dividing 
periods  of  Yearly  Time  between  which  their 
marvellously  nsefol  Calendar  Sjrstem  was 
built  up — vide  page  iry  of  Mrs.  NuttalPs 
"Principles  of  Civilization,"  published  by  Har- 
vard University  in  1901.  No.  4  was  the  sacred 
Qrmbol  for  the  Festival  at  die  Spring  Equinox. 
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The  Great  Mexican  Cycle  of  5a  Years  (cac  Clavigero's  History  of  Mexico) 

—divided  into  Quarters  or  "Indictions"  of  13  years  each,  exemplified  on  page  3. 

The  year  signs  in  the  centre  are  surrounded  by  the  20  confusing  Phascs_  of  the 
Moon  thev  wisely  discarded  to  establish  EQUAL  MONTHS  of  TO  dp  instead. 
Around  those  the  signs  for  each  of  their  18  equal  months  of  ao  days  arc  shown. 

The  outer-ring,  bounded  by  the  serpent,  displays  the  4  Lwp  Year  repeating  year 
si^s,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  series  of  13  dots  of  Indictioo,  as  per  W  3» 
to  distinctively  denote  each  year  of  their  Cycle  of  52,  read  leftwards  from  the  top. 


THE  GREAT  MEXICAN  PYRAMID  AT  CHOLULA 

{From  Planche's  Vues  des  Cordilleres) 

Dale  built,  unknown  (Pre-Aztec),  sides  1,423  ft.  long,  height  177  ft->  covers  about 
44  acres.  The  365  steps  up  the  4  Season  slopes  to  their  observatory,  indicate  the  great 
"year-finding  and  recording  purpose"  of  this  huge  truncated  pyramid,  apparently  used 
to  trace  the  Seasonal  courses  of  the  fixed  Stars.  That  seems  evidenced  by  the  facts 
that  Its  base  is  about  twice  the  length  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egj  pt,  but  its  hei^t  1^ 
than  half,  consequently  Mexican  observers  derived  a  20  da>s'  star-gauge  as  my  dot^ 
lines  indicate.  The  Egyptians  derived  the  10  days'  gauge  as  per  Fme-plates  A  and  B. 


/ 
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Mexican  Calendar  Stone 

The  Mid-w  ay  Ring  shows  20  day  siirns  for  each  of  their  i8  EQUAL  MONTHS. 
Sun,  Moon  and  Planets  on  the  N.E,  projection,  and  the  typical  constellations  of  *'Fixed 
Stars"  on  the  West  side,  evidence  its  use  as  a  Calendar — further  confirmed  by  the  8 
parallel  but  not  equi-distant  shadow -rod-lioles  around  its  circumference  to  stretch  the 
diagonal  cords  across  to  time  Equinoxes  and  Solstices  by  their  Meridian  shadows. 

The  Star-signs  on  the  left  are  partly  explained  on  page  38,  and  the  Star-Map  on  page  JJ, 


Mexican  "PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN"  (San 
de  Teotihuacan)  near  Mexico  City,  where  also 
is  the  smaller  I^ramid  of  the  Moon.  The  base- 
line of  the  Sun  Pyramid  is  645  feet,  according 
to  W\  Bullock — from  whose  "6  Months*  Resi- 
dence in  Mexico"  the  above  is  reproduced. 

Tills  Pyramid  was  originally  surmounted  by 
an  Apex-pointed  Temple,  indicating  that  early 
Mexicans  had  to  trace  the  Sun*s  Seasonal 
Elevations  by  observing  Pyramid  Shadows  as 
the  early  Egyptians  did. 


ANCIENT  MEXICAN  GNOMONS 

That  is  evidenced  in  part  by  the  above  3 
typical  styles  of  Gnomons  and  Dials  used  by 
the  Aztec  Sun^Priests,  to  locate  the  Equinoxes 
and  Solstices  as  the  4  essential  dividing 
periods  of  Yearly  Time  between  which  their 
marvellously  useful  Calendar  System  was 
built  up — vide  page  117  of  Mrs.  Nuttall's 
"Principles  of  Civilization,"  published  by  Har- 
vard University  in  1901.  No.  4  was  the  sacred 
•ymbol  for  the  Festival  at  the  Spring  Equinox. 
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The  Great  Mexican  Cycle  of  52  Years  (ex  Clavigero's  History  of  Mexico) 

—divided  into  Quarters  or  "Indictions"  of  13  years  each,  exemplified  on  page  3- 
The  year  si<rns  in  tlie  centre  are  surrounded  by  the  20  contusing  Phases  of  the 

Moon  the'v  wiselv  discarded  to  establish  EQUAL  MQNTHS  of  20  days  instead. 

Around  tlinse  the  sisns  for  each  of  their  18  equal  months  of  20  days  are  shown. 

The  outer-rins,  bounded  bv  the  serpent,  displays  the  4  Leap  Year  repeating  year 

simis,  used  in  conjunction  n  ith  the  series  of  13  dots  of  Indiction,  as  per  page  3. 

to  distinctively  denote  each  year  of  their  Cycle  of  52,  read  leftwards  from  the  top. 


THE  GREAT  MEXICAN  PYRAMID  AT  CHOLULA 

(/Vom  Planches  Vues  des  Cordillercs) 

Date  built,  unknown  (Pre-Aztec),  sides  1,423  ft.  long,  height  177  ft-  covers  about 
44  acres.  The  365  steps  up  the  4  Season  slopes  to  their  observator\-,  mdicatc  tlie  great 
"year-finding  and  recording  purpose"  of  this  huge  truncated  pyramid,  apparently  used 
to  trace  the  Seasonal  courses  of  the  fixed  Stars.  That  seems  evidenced  by  the  facts 
that  its  base  is  about  t%vice  the  length  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Eir\pt,  but  its  liei  Jit  less 
than  half,  consequently  Mexican  observers  derived  a  20  da\s"  star-gauge  as  niy  dotted 
lines  indicate.  The  Egyptians  derived  tlae  10  days'  gauge  as  per  Fore-plates  A  and  B. 
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Mexican  Calendars  Derived  from 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that 
both  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Mexicans 
used  Pyramids  to  derive  Calendars  as  the 

prime  basis  of  their  civilizations.  The  Egyp- 
tian Star  Ust  on  page  27  is  specially  sig- 
nificant as  the  "Pye**  pyramid  sign  mathe- 
maticians still  use  to  express  the  ratio  of  a 
circle's  diameter  to  its  circumference  was 
used  to  mark  the  hourly  positions  of  the 
stars. 

14.  We  have  not  space  now  to  further 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  height  and  shape 
of  the  pyramids,  both  of  which  were  the 
result  of  scientific  observations  on  the  part 
of  the  builders;  e,^,,  if  the  Great  Egyptian 
pyramid  484  feet  high  was  replaced  by  a  pole 
of  the  same  height  it  would  be  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  shadows, 
because  the  half-degree  width  of  the  Sun 
would  cause  its  outer-edges  to  shine  round 
the  Pole,  and  so  cut  ofE  the  shadow  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Mexican  "Aztecs"  (like  the  Qiinese 
and  other  Ancient  Nations)  independently 
devised  dieir  unique  Calendar  System,  by 
using  truncated  Pyramids. 


PtOOF  THAT    MEXICAN    PYRAMIDS   WERE   USED  TO 
LOCATB  THE  SEASONS  BT  TRACING  THE  SON'S 
PATH  OVER.  IHB  FTRAUID 
Plate  7. — The  Mexican  yearly  cycle  of  eight- 
een months,  of  twenty  days  each,  as  reproduced 
above,  registers  their  sixteenth  month  as  befi;in- 
ning  about  December  16.    Its  name  of  "Re- 
treadng   Sun"   signifies   mid-winter   and  die 
^    emblem  for  that  month  is  significantly^  shown 
in   the  sixteenth   position  as  a  pyramid  sur- 
,mounted  by  the  double-curved  sun,  representing 
Its  rising  in  the  east  and  its  setting  in  the  west. 
N'ote  the  significance  of  the  "Step-Pyramid," 
also  the  sun  daily  cogging  the  moon  and  year 
aroixnd,  as  evidenced  by  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Earm  circles   »armounted   by  the   18  equal 
inondHP  in  die  years  Meaucans  dius  derived. 

Eacl^  year  was  divided  into  18  months 
consisting  of  20  days  each,  quartered  into 


Pyramid  and  Star  Observations 

weeks  -  of  5  days  each — ^the  most  coi^ 
veniently  combined  weekly  and  monthly 
system  known.  That  they  had  engraved  on 
their  middle  circle  of  their  Calendar  Stone. 


MEXICAN  CALENDAR  STONE 
(Weighed  about  50  tons  as  originally  quarried,) 

Plate  8. — ^Their  yearly  cycle  of  365  days 
sculptured  around  as  18X20=360— plus  the  5 
days  of  Festival  ending  the  year. 

Study  of  the  almanak  medioda  devised  by 
different  races  throughout  the  world  demon- 
strates that  whilst  all  were  inexorably  compelled 
by  Nature  to  locate  their  seasons  by  observing 
the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  each  race  had 
inevitably  during  its  earlier  generations  to  de- 
vise its  own  method.  Most  of  the  tropical  and 
near-tropical  races  had  to  adopt  the  shadow 
method  shown  in  Plate  5.  The  best  knowledge  of 
the  year  was  too  valuable  for  one  race  to  tell  to 
its  competitors,  hence  the  writer,  after  noting 
the  direct  observation  indications  of  the  trun- 
cated pyramids  of  Mexico,  submits  that  it  it 
futile  for  speculative  theorists  to  urge  that  the 
Mexicans  derived  their  methods  from  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  evidently  found  it  by  direct 
observation  themselves,  as  their  unique  calendar 
stone  and  records  on  preceding  pages  indicate. 
Apparently  they,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  two 
cults  of  priests  who  respectively  calendared  by 
observing  the  Sun  and  the  Stars. 


British  "Clog  Almanaks"  Used  Most 
Dot-counts  then  used  by  Europeans, 


Plate  "6a."  Photo-gravure  of  ANCIENT 
BRITISH  "CLOG  ALMANAK"  usually  carved 
on  its  4  sides,  about  18  inches  long  and  i  inch 
square  at  the  ends;  13  deep  cuts  for  Sundays  be- 
gan 13  weeks  in  each  Quarter  of  ifae  Almanak. 


Plate  6  represents  a  "clog**  or  wood  almanak, 
the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bntish 
Museum.  Tht  notches  cut  on  the  edges  of  this 
fixed-year  log  represent  the  sequential  order  of 
week  days  as  they  happen  to  have  recurred 
during  191 1.    It  registers  fifty-three  Sundays, 
bcluding  the  first  and  last  days  of  that  typical 
year.   The  original  is  like  nearly  all  others— 
a  square  stick  with  four  long  edges  in  which 
notches  were  cut  to  mark  the  days.  Sundays 
were  mariced  by  deep  notdics.   The  same  al- 
manak was  used  for  all  years.    In  subsequent 
years,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  day-names, 
Sunday  was  read  as  one  or  more  notches  from 
that  registered  in  Ac  fixed  almanak  as  Sunday. 
For  example,  the  permanent  almanak  shown  in 
the  illustration  happens  to  exactly  suit  19", 
which  began  on  a  Sunday.   In  the  year  1912 
the  "deep-cuts"  would  be  read  as  Mondays,  and 
so  on  down  to  **Leap  day,"  February  29,  after 
which  thev  were  read  as  Tuesdays,  so  two 
notches  above  the  deep  cuts  were  read  as  Sun- 
days, because  the  extra  day  was  tben  added  to 
February.  The  four  edges  detailed  the  days  for 
each  of  the  four  quarters.   The  hooks  for  5. 
X  for  10,  and  dots  for  units,  on  the  left  of  each 
edge,    indicated    the    golden-numbers    of  the 
Metonic  Cycle  for  die  yearly  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  emblems  on  the  right  of  the  edge  were  hiero- 
glyphics for  Festivals  which  the  abbot  or  priest 
announced  on  Sundays  to  their  congregations. 


About  1,000  Years  Ago,  Showing  Ac 
like  Mexican  Dot-coiints  on  Page  3* 


OUUSaAM  OF  AMCIBNT  niTISB  CLOG  AtUAHAK 


New-year's  Day  is  marked  by  the  monthly  up- 
cut  "patulous."  March  i  is  marked  by  the  harp 
of  St.  David  and  locates  the  Welsh  fesdraL 
April  23,  St.  George's  day,  is  marked  by  a  lance. 
May-day  is  represented  by  a  branch  of  May- 
blossom.   Saint  Peter's  day  has  two  keys.  The 
inverted  man  signifies  St  Edward's  day,  as  he 
was  crucified  head  downwards.  Saint  Crispm  s 
day  has  two  shoes,  which  mark  the  festival  of  the 
shoemaker's   patron   saint.     There   are  many 
other  signs  that  we  have  no  space  to  explain 
here.  The  clog  was  suspended  by  the  ring  oyer 
tfic  altar.    The  more  secret  "tithe"  producmg 
agricultural  signs  were  usually  recorded  on 
closely  guarded  private  clogs,  as  the  priert* 
hi  Ae  interests  of  their  privileged  class,  dis- 
couraged such  secular  and  easily  understood 
signs  as  the  "hav  rake."  shown  on  June  11,  to 
locate  hay  harvest;  the  plough  for  ploughing 
time;  Ac  Am!  for  tfarasUng;  Ae  ram  sign  for 
returning  rams  to  ewes,  etc.    Those,  if  made 
public,  would  have  enabJed  men  to  keep  in 
close  enough  touch  with  the  seasonal  tmies  of 
Ac  year  mthoni  attending  church  to  hear  the 
priest  proclaim  what  should  be  done  during 
the  ensuing  week.    Obviously  it  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  priests  that  people  should  attend 
church  to  be  helped  by  Ac  teaching  of  Christian 
principles,  and  in  retora  help  Ac  church  by  Acur 
contributions. 

For  detailed  description  see  pages  27-30  and 
306-308  of  "The  Radonal  Almaaak." 
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Mexican  Calendars  Derived  from  Pyramid  and  Star  Observations 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that 
both  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Mexicans 
used  Pyramids  to  derive  Calendars  as  the 


prime  basis  of  their  civilizations.  The  Egyp- 
tian Star  List  on  page  27  is  specially  sig- 
nificant as  the  "Pye"  pyramid  sign  mathe- 
maticians still  use  to  express  the  ratio  of  a 
circle's  diameter  to  its  circumference  was 
used  to  mark  the  hourly  positions  of  the 
stars. 

14.  We  have  not  space  now  to  further 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  height  and  shape 
of  the  pyramids,  both  of  which  were  the 
result  of  scientific  observations  on  the  part 
of  the  builders;  r./?.,  if  the  Great  Egyptian 
pyramid  484  feet  high  was  replaced  by  a  pole 
of  the  same  height  it  would  be  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  shadows, 
because  the  half-degree  width  of  the  Sun 
would  cause  its  outer-edges  to  shine  round 
the  Pole,  and  so  cut  ofiE  the  shadow  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Mexican  "Aztecs"  (like  the  Chinese 
and  other  Ancient  Nations)  independently 
devised  their  unique  Calendar  System,  by 
using  truncated  Pyramids. 


PROOF   THAT   MEXICAN    PYRAMIDS   WERE   USED  TO 
U»CATB  THE  SEASONS  BY  TRACING  THE  8t7N^ 
PATH  OVER  THE  PYRAMID 
PtATE  7. — The  Mexican  yearly  cycle  of  eight- 
een months,  of  twenty  days  each,  as  reproduced 
above,  registers  their  sixteenth  month  as  befi;in- 
ning  about  December  16.    Its  name  of  "Rc- 
treadnK   Sun"    signifies   mid-winter    and  the 
onblem  for  that  month  Is  significantly^  shown 
in  the  sixteenth  position  as  a  pyramid  sur- 
\niounted  by  the  double-curved  sun,  representing 
Its  rising  in  the  east  and  its  setting  in  the  west. 
Nf.ote  the  significance  of  the  "Step-Pyramid," 
als.o  the  sun  daily  cogging  the  moon  and  year 
arouind,  as  evidenced  by  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Earw   circles    surmounted   by   the    18  equal 
moQ^^  in  tlie  years  Mexicans  thus  derived. 


weeks  of  5  days  each — the  most  con- 
veniently combined  weekly  and  monthly 
system  know  n.  That  they  had  engraved  on 
their  middle  circle  of  their  Calendar  Stone. 


Each  year  was  divided  into  18  months 
consisting  of  20  days  each,  quartered  into 


MEXICAN  CALENDAR  STONE 
(fFeighed  about  50  tons  as  originally  quarried^) 

Plate  8. — Their  yearly  cycle  of  365  days 
sculptured  around  as  18X20=360 — ^plus  the  5 
days  of  Fesiival  ending  the  year. 

Study  of  the  almanak  mediods  devised  by 
different  races  throughout  the  world  demon- 
strates that  whilst  all  were  inexorably  compelled 
by  Nature  to  locate  their  seasons  by  observing 
the  apparent  movement  of  tbe  sun,  each  race  had 
inevitably  during  its  earlier  generations  to  de- 
vise its  own  method.  Most  of  the  tropical  and 
near-tropical  races  had  to  adopt  the  shadow 
method  shown  in  Plate  5.  The  best  knowledge  of 
the  year  was  too  valuable  for  one  race  to  tell  to 
its  competitors,  hence  the  writer,  after  noting 
the  direct  observation  indications  of  the  trun- 
cated pyramids  of  Mexico,  submits  that  it  is 
futile  for  speculative  theorists  to  urge  that  the 
Mexicans  derived  their  methods  from  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  evidently  found  it  by  direct 
observation  thmselves,  as  their  unique  calendar 
stone  and  records  on  preceding  pages  indicate. 
Apparently  they,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  tw-o 
cults  of  priests  who  respectively  calendared  by 
observing  the  Sun  and  the  Stars. 


British  "Clog  Almanaks"  Used  Most 
Dot-counts  then  used  by  Europeans, 


Plate  *'6a."  Photo-gravure  of  ANCIENT 
BRITISH  "CLOG  ALMANAK"  usually  carved 
on  its  4  sides,  about  18  inches  long  and  i  inch 
square  at  the  ends;  13  deep  cuts  for  Sundays  be- 
gan 13  weeks  in  each  Quarter  of  the  Almanak. 


Pr  \TE  6  represents  a  "clog"  or  wood  almanak, 
the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.   Hie  notehes  cut  on  the  edges  of  this 
fixed-year  log  represent  the  sequential  order  of 
week  days  as  they  happen  to  have  recurred 
during  191 1.    It  registers  fifty-three  Sundays, 
including  die  first  and  last  days  of  that  typical 
year.    The  original  is  like  nearly  all  others— 
a  square  stick  with  four  long  edges  in  which 
notches  were  cut  to  mark  the  days.  Sundays 
were  marked  by  deep  notches.   The  same  al- 
manak was  used  for  all  years.    In  subsequent 
years,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  day-names, 
Sunday  was  read  as  one  or  more  notches  from 
that  rcfd«tercd  in  Ac  fixed  almanak  as  Sunday. 
For  example,  the  permanent  almanak  shown  m 
the  illustration  happens  to  exactly  suit  i9"» 
which  began  on  a  Sunday.  In  die  year  191a 
the  "deep-cuts"  would  be  read  as  Mondays,  and 
so  on  down  to  "Leap  day,"  February  29,  after 
which  thev  were   read   as  Tuesdays,  so  two 
notches  above  the  deep  cuts  were  read  as  Sun- 
days, because  the  ectra  day  v^as  then  added  to 
February.  The  four  edges  detailed  die  days  for 
each  of  the  four  quarters.   The  hooks  for  5, 
X  for  10,  and  dots  for  units,  on  the  left  of  c^h 
edge,    indicated    the    golden-numbers   of  me 
Metonic  Qrde  for  the  yearly  phases  of  the  inoon- 
The  emblems  on  the  right  of  the  edge  were  hiero- 
glyphics for  Festivals  which  the  abbot  or  priest 
amiounced  on  Sundays  to  their  congregations. 


About  1,000  Years  Ago,  Showing  the 
like  Mexican  Dot-counts  on  Page  3- 


DIACmAM  OF  ANCIENT  BRIIISU  CLOG  ALMANAK 


New-year's  Dav  is  marked  by  the  monthly  up- 
cut  "patulous."  March  i  is  marked  by  the  harp 
of  St.  David  and  locates  die  Welsh  festival. 
April  23,  St.  George's  day,  is  marked  by  a  lance. 
May-dav  is  represented  by  a  branch  of  May- 
blossom.  Saint  Peter's  day  has  two  keys.  The 
inverted  man  signifies  St  Edward's  day,  as  he 
was  crucified  head  downwards.  Saint  Crisp-*s 
day  has  two  shoes,  which  mark  the  festival  of  the 
shoemaker's   patron  saint     There   are  many 
other  signs  that  we  have  no  space  to  explain 
here.  The  clog  was  suspended  by  the  rmg  oyer 
the  altar.    The  more  secret  "tithe"  producmg 
agricultural   signs  were  usually  recorded  on 
closely  guarded  private  clogs,  as  the  priMtts 
in  the  interests  of  their  privileged  class,  dis- 
couraged such  secular  and  easily  understood 
signs  as  the  **hay  rake,"  shown  on  June  to 
locate  hay  harvest;  the  plough  for  ploughing 
time;  Ae  flail  for  dirashiog;  the  ram  sign  for 
returning  rams  to  ewes,  etc.    Those,  if  made 
public,  would  have  enabled  men  to  keep  id 
close  enough  touch  wiA  the  seasonal  times  of 
the  year  ndthout  attending  church  to  hear  the 
priest  proclaim  what  should  be  done  durmg 
the  ensuing  week.    Obviously  it  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  priests  Aat  people  should  attend 
church  to  be  helped  by  the  teaching  of  Christian 
principles,  and  in  return  help  the  church  by  their 
contributions.  , 
For  detailed  description  see  pages  27-30  *nd 
3o6-3<^  of  'The  Ratkmal  AtaModc" 
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Calendar  Declaratioas  to  Fanners,  and  in  Churches  Originated  ''Tithes." 


CLOG   (wood)  ALMANAKS 

15.  The  records  of  the  early  almanak- 
makers  were  in  keeping  with  theii  neces- 
sarily crude  methods  of  making  observa- 
tions. The  "Qog"  form  most  easQy  aided 
the  ancient  astronomers  in  mmntaoiing  the 
atmosphere  of  mystery  with  which  diey 
invested  their  "cAce."  The  Sarawak 
alnianak-makm  are  shown  marking  the 
meridian  progress  of  the  shadow  by  means 
of  pegs  stuck  into  the  ground,  vide  Plate  5. 
The  distances  between  these  pegs  were  being 
measured  by  sticks  inscribed  and  notched 
with  the  sacred  and  secret  markings  of  past 
generations  of  observers.  Those  records 
were  treasured  and  handed  down  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  almanak-makers, 
who  were  urged  to  faithfully  discharge  that 
annual  duty  which  ensured  adequate  food 
supplies  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
tribe.  For  this  service  the  farmers  paid 
them  in  kind,  making  the  payment  in  pro- 
portion with  the  success  <Nr  otherwise  of 
the  crops.  This  mode  of  p^rment  exists 
today,  in  an  altered  form,  in  the  "tithes" 
v^di  are  collected  by  Established 
Church  in  England  from  tenants  of  cer- 
tain lands. 

Plate  6  illustrates  a  "Clog"  Almanak 
gifffifl^ir  to  Other  originals  in  the  British 
Museum,  There  are  rare  examples 
of  these  ancient  records  in  E  nglan  d , 
and  they  form  an  elaborate  counterpart  of 
the  notched  sticks  used  in  Sarawak.  How 
highly  they  are  valued  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  writer  tried  to  buy 
one  at  an  auction  sale  in  I905-  The  com- 
peting, and  successful,  purchaser  repre- 
sented a  millionaire  who  had  promised  it 
as  a  present  to  Us  son  on  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  TTic  writer  was  permitted  to 
have  a  model  made  from  the  original. 

16.  The  gradual  association  of  alma- 
nak-making  with  religion  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  dog  almanaks  compiled  for 
various  districts  were  hung  beside  the  high 
altars  in  Monasteries,  Abbeys  and  Cathed- 
rals, during  the  "Middle  Ages"  of  History. 

Every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  the 
officiating  priest  would  read  from  the 
"Clog"  to  the  congregation,  including  the 
farmers,  the  festivals  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions that  were  to  be  faithfully  observed 
during  the  coming  week  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  community. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  spirit  whidi 


moved  the  Church  to  associate  the  bless* 
ings  of  Nature  with  the  weekly  service  at 
which  the  virtues  of  industry,  good-fdUow- 
ship,  unselfishness  and  thankfulness  were 
tau^t  from  the  pulpit.  In  those  simple 
communities,  where  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  depended  upon  the  industry  of 
every  individual,  there  was  a  state  of  gen- 
eral happiness  and  well-being  that  is  sadly 
lacking  in  the  rushing  selfishness  of  modern 
life  in  North  America.  Something  ap- 
proaching it  is  still  to  be  found  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
secrets  that  compelled  the  whole  com- 
munity to  frequently  meet  together  in  omu- 
mon  mterest» 

17.  For  this  service  to  the  ccmimunity 
the  dmrdi  was  paid  tithes,  or  a  tenjdi  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  In  olden  days  the  tithes  were  paid 
in  kind,  so  much  wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc., 
the  tenth  pig,  the  tenth  calf.  Naturally 
under  this  system  there  were  many  open- 
ings for  bickering  between  the  parson  and 
the  farmer.* 

(♦The  late  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  the  famous 
Birmingham  engineer,  describes  in  his  auto- 
biography a  hand-to-hand  straggle  between  the 
vicar  and  his  mother  over  a  pig  that  was 
claimed  as  tithes.  The  Tangyes  were  Quakers, 
and  were  therefore  predisposed  to  question  the 
right  of  die  vicar  to  collect  ddiee  from  diem. 
—Editor.) 

Ultimately  tidies  were  compounded  into  a 

form  of  money  payments  on  a  scale  calcu- 
lated by  the  market  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  the  previous  year. 
The  writer,  before  migrating  to  British 
Columbia,  had  the  privilege  of  making  the 
necessary  calculations  of  these  amounts  for 
the  Archbishopric  of  York. 

Although  the  church  no  longer  plays  a 
direct  part  in  advising  farmers  regarding 
the  seasons,  the  privilege  of  collecting 
tithes  has  been  jealously  preserved.  There 
are  many  places  where  land  is  covered  by 
an  ancient  deed  making  the  payment  of 
tithes  to  the  diurdi  a  amdidon  of  tenancy. 

MAYPOLES  ORIGINALLY  "GNOMONS" 

18.  The  picturesque  custom  of  dancing 
round  the  Maypole  is  another  modern  sur- 
vival of  ancient  astronomy  and 
rittwl.  In  Northern  Europe  "gnomons," 
similar  to  that  used  in  Sarawak,  Borneo, 
were  used  to  make  seasonal  observations. 
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R«d  Indian  Methods  of  Calend 

As  in  high  latitudes  beyond  48  degrees 
north,  winter  conditions  were  not  favorable 
for  weekly — much  less  daily — observa- 
tions of  shadows  from  such  ordinary  pole 
heights,  the  yearly  observation  was  usually 
made  about  the  ist  of  May,  when  some 
clear  weather  could  usuall}-  be  relied  upon, 
to  enable  local  Almanak  recorders  to  locate 
the  Maypole's  -  noon  -  diadow's  -  length  to 
check  their  ''Clog-Almanak"  register,  to 
beep  their  yearly  count  of  3^554  dag»  for 
PuUk:  announcements  in  accord  ^widi  die 
Sun's  indications  for  each  season.  After 
the  usefulness  of  locating  the  dates 
by  means  of  shadows  ceased,  the  worship 
of  the  Goddess  Flora  (Nature)  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  use  of  the  gnomon,  or  pole, 
which  had  been  associated  with  this  festi- 
val, was  continued  by  the  priests,  as  well 
as  the  collection  of  tithes.  So  the  origin 
of  the  Maypole  of  today  became  obscured 
in  the  misty  ages  of  the  past.  Most  people 
in  these  days  regard  it  merely  as  a  survival 
of  some  Pagan  festival.t 

(fAt  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  England,  there  is 
an  annual  festival  in  May  called  the  Flora, 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  townspeople 
throw  open  their  houses  to  permit  a  procession 
of  dancers  to  enter  at  die  front  door  and  dance 
out  at  the  back  in  their  progress  round  the 
town.  This  is  called  the  "Furry"  dance.  In  the 
morning  of  that  day  it  is  the  custom  to  go  out 
and  gather  branches  of  the  hawthorn  which  are 
just  showing  the  new  leaves* — ^Editor.) 

May-pole  shadows  were  measured  by 
direct  meridian  lines  like  that  shown  for 
the  Obelisk  in  Rome  on  Front-Plate  G. 

Generally  the  pioneer  priests  in  North 
America  had  to  cut  a  space  clear  of  trees 
due  north  to  allow  the  church  flag-pole's 
shadow  to  indicate  noon»  and  so  re-time 
their  watches  before  railways  w^ere  invented. 

Some  farmers  in  Europe  still  continue  to 
locate  farmstead-noon  by  like  meridian 
noon-marks  on  window-sills,  floors  or  walls; 
and  field-noon  by  "shadow-pins"  the  writer 
remembers  seeing  his  grand-parents  using. 

INDIAN   METHODS    OF  ALMANAK-MAKING 

19.  Now  w^e  come  to  a  part  of  the 
story  that  is  of  special  interest  to  dwellers 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  Long 
before  the  old  clog  almanaks  were  used, 
and  farther  back  than  history  or  archae- 
ology records  the  use  of  "gnomons,"  prehis- 
oric  men  resorted  to  still  more  crude 
methods,  like  those  still  in  use  by  t]ie 
secretive  North  Anu»ican  Indians.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  primitive 
Almanak  method  still  employed  by  the 
Sarcee  Indians,  located  on  the  Indian 
Reserve  near  Gslgary,  Alberta. 


ring  the  Seasons  in  Canada. 

So  zealously  had  their  secret  method  been 
preserved,  that  neither  the  experienced 
Indian  agent  nor  the  watchful  Archdeacon 
(who  together  had  lived  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  amongst  those  old  warriors) 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  Indians 
ever  used  any  other  Almanak  method 
than  the  white  man's  Calendars  which  ''B^ 
Plume/'  the  former  medidne-oian  had 
adt^ted,  and  so  became  a  successful  fanner. 

That  had  caused  jealousy  and  diag- 
rin  to  arise  in  iJie  minds  of  his  less  wise 
tribesmen,  vfho  still  held  the  white  man's 
methods  in  contempt — for  had  not  die 
white  men  deprived  them  of  their  happy 
hunting  grounds,  the  prairies.  Therefore 
Big  Plume,  having  thus,  to  their  minds, 
turned  traitor  against  their  tribe,  was 
deemed  an  outcast  and  ostracized  by  the 
Sarcees.  Consequently  "BulFs  Head," 
their  great  old  warrior  chief,  who  had 
taken  many  scalps  in  the  gory  days  before 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built, 
had  of  necessity  to  take  upon  himself  the 
onerous  duties  of  tribal  medicine  mm  in 
declaring  the  season  au»ntlis  of  die  year 
more  privately  than  die  ancient  pcmidfis 
and  abbots  used  to  dedare  them  to  early 
Europeans. 

20.  That  tribal  disagreement  with 
"Big  Plume,"  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
"Bull's  Head,"  being  ill  and  very  old, 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  die,  endded 
the  following  record  to  be  obtained: 

Mr.  Geo.  Hudson,  who  had  during  more 
than  thirty  years  been  interpreter  to  the 
Sarcees,  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me 
on  January  25,  1908,  to  interpret  a  conver- 
sation with  "Buirs  Head,"  whose  bottle  of 
medicine  we  were  taking.  The  old  chief, 
being  blind,  did  not  notice  our  entrance  to 
die  room,  where  he  redined  on  a  floor-bed 
prayingt  not  as  a  C^risdan,  but  as  a  firm 
believer  in  die  great  Creator  in  whom  the 
Indians  earnestly  believed  before  the  white 
men  came.  That  prayer,  as  interpreted, 
was  both  noble  and  impressive,  he  having 
that  morning,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
divided  his  horses  and  catde  amongst  his 
family  preparatory  to  his  antidpated  de- 
parture to  the  "happy  hundng  grounds" 
of  death. 

21.  But  after  a  solemn  interval  the 
question  was  asked,  through  the  interpre- 
ter, "How  did  the  Sarcees  know  wiien  to 
sow  grain  and  tobacco  before  the  white 
men  came?" 

"Bull's  Head"  snortin^y  replied,  "By 
the  Indian's  own  wajrl" 
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Red  Indian  Alma 

After  being  asked  to  explain  that  Indian 
way  of  locating  the  seasons,  he  opressed 
surprise  at  any  white  man  coming  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  Indian  ways  were 
any  good.  The  simple  idea  that  Indian 
methods  were  worthy  of  the  white  man's 
consideration,  when  interpreted,  seemed  to 
animate  the  old  warrior  with  renewed  life 
and  interest.  Partly  raising  himself,  he 
declared  that  Indians  knew  the  seasons  be- 
fore the  white  men  came. 

He  was  then  asked  when  the  Sarcces  be- 
gan thdr  old  Indian  year,  but  could  not 
locate  the  time  nearer  tbui  that  it  began 
with  the  great  Sim  Dance,  which  was  held 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  moon 
following  the  first  thunder  of  God  after 
the  winter  snow  had  melted  away — i.e., 
about  April,  when  the  spring  thunder  and 
rain  begin. 

22.  He  detailed  how  on  that  eventful 
morning  the  tribe  assembled  to  watch  for 
the  sunrise,  when  the  chosen  virgin  of  the 
tribe  (like  the  European  May  Queen) 
cried  out  directly  the  sun  was  half-disked 
on  the  horizon  four  prayers  to  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west  points,  and  after  de- 
claring herself  pure  in  life,  promising  to 
be  truthful  always,  took  the  oath  to  the 
sun,  and  was  then  fastened  in  a  wicker 
c«^  painted  with  the  colors  of  the  sun, 
yeUow  and  red.  In  that  she  had  to  remain 
three  days  fasting,  during  which  she  was 
in  complete  authority  over  the  tribe,  who 
were  feasting  and  dancing  the  sun  dances 
around  the  pole,  which  they  then  erected 
and  were  required  to  maintain  erect  dur- 
ing three  months  till  all  .the  crops  were 
sown. 

During  the  three  sacred  days  the  virgin 
had  to  wear  the  *'holy  hat"  and  refrain 
from  washing  and  scratching,  always  being 
in  the  cage.  Throughout  those  three  days 
the  spring  sun  dances  were  kept  up,  whilst 
the  ^'medicine  man"  led  the  songs  for  each 
dance,  blessing  die  sun  and  saying  "O 
Creator!  have  mercy  on  us;  accept  our 
o£Eerings!''  which  were  hung  upon  the 
central  pole,  finally  praying  that  his  tribe 
mii^t  all  fdiow  up  the  wisdcmi  of  their 
forefathers. 

23.  "Bull's  Head"  was  then  asked  why 
diey  held  those  dances  and  why  they  had 
so  many  varieties?  He  rq>lied  that  they 
were  to  impress  tht  Sarcees,  espedally  the 
young  peopJe,  with  the  importance  to  the 
tribe  of  due  observance  of  the  seasmis,  ac- 
cording to  the  moons,  which  he  read  off 
as  int^preted  on  the  followii^  table: 


Stick-counts 


White  Man's  Sarcee  Indian  Description  of 
Month  Names        Sacred  Enriblems  for  Months 

April  Frog  Moon. 

May  Sprouting     (of  Green 

Leaves  and  Grass.) 

June   Egg  (Duck*s)  Moon. 

July   Moulting     (  Duck's  ) 

Moon. 


August  Flying  (Duck's)  Moon. 

September  .  •  .  .  Running  of  the  Deer, 
October  ......  Fall  Moon. 

November  ....  Misty  Moon. 

December  ....  Clear,  Frosty  Moon. 

January  Great  Moon. 

February  Eagle  Moon. 

March  Goose  Moon. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  Indian  names 
for  months  is  significant. 

24.  Upon  being  asked  how  they  kept 
records  of  the  days  in  each  month,  ^'Bull's 
Head"  replied  that  they  always  counted  30 
(as  did  the  Ancient  Egyptiam  and  Druids) 
to  every  month,  and  that  it  was  the  medi- 
cine man's  duty  to  keep  record  of  than  by 
each  morning  taking  a  stick  itom  the  days^ 
to*come  bundle  and  adding  it  to  the  days- 
past  bundle.  Those  sticks  (shown  in  the 
interpreter's  arm,  on  Plate  9)  were  care- 
fully scraped  twigs  of  the  "pussy"  willows, 
which  by  their  silvery  catkins  show  the 
first  sign  of  growth  in  the  spring  season. 

Next  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  any 
of  those  sticks,  when  he,  with  evident  de- 
light, leaned  back  on  his  couch,  and  reaching 
under  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  produced  two 
bundles,  explaining  that  they  only  kept  150 
sticks  for  five  months,  as  their  method  was 
to  use  30  each  for  the  first  two  months  after 
the  spring  thunder,  but  the  thirty  for  the 
middle  (diird)  month  they  always  split  into 
two  parts  of  15  each,  so  that  after  the  first 
15  days  of  that  moon  were  passed  they  knew 
that  it  was  midsummer,  and  then  held  their 
greatest  sun  dance  (about  June  lO  to  July 
10,  according  to  the  moon's  range). 

After  that  15th  day  the  remaining  15 
days  were  counted,  as  usual,  by  daily  with- 
drawing one  stick  from  the  "unused"  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  "used''  bundle,  leaving  the  for- 
mer to  show  the  remaining  days  of  the  Egg 
(June)  month,  as  illustrated  on  page  6. 

25.  The  last  two  bundles  of  30  days 
each  served  for  July  and  August,  after 
whtdl  the  last  bundle  was  used  again  for 
September,  their  sixth,  or  odd,  month,  dur- 
ing which  the  great  deer  hunts  took  place. 

(The  Sarcees  thus  seinu^ately  derived  and 
combined  the  5  months  count  of  Noah  and 
the  6th  month  count  Jacob  invented.) 

Afterwards  the  whole  five  bundles  were 


\ 
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used  again,  one  for  October,  one  for  No- 
vember, and  the  middle  (third)  one  being 
again  split  at  the  15th  day  to  locate  mid- 
winter, when  the  sun  floats  lowest  across  the 
sky — and  so  forth  till  February  ended  the 
eleventh  moon,  followed  by  the  odd  twelfth 
Goose  Moon  (March),  which  generally 
seemed  to  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  moon 
longer,  till  about  every  third  or  fourth 
year  the  great  thunder  and  rain  seemed  to 
be  mysteriously  delayed  till  after  a  thir- 
teenth moon  was  counted.  Then  the  medi- 
dne  man  had  to  hold  his  last  bundle  of  30 
to  count  over  a  second  time,  as  the  great 
^irit  requured  that  repetition  to  make  them 
remember, 

26.  Therefore  the  chief,  with  the  medi- 
cine man  and  elders  of  the  tribe,  knew  that 
it  was  advisable  to  repeat  the  dances  for  the 
w^hole  series  of  twelve  moons  each  spring- 
time to  impress  their  usefulness  upon  the 
minds  of  the  growing  generation.  With 
that  object  the  dances  were  made  attractive, 
not  only  by  bringing  young  and  adult  peo- 
ple together  in  joyous  revelry,  but  by  fur- 
ther using  ornamental  head-dresses  and  em- 
blems distinctly  hung  upon  the  central  sun 
pole  during  each  of  the  twelve  ^ring  festi- 
val dances. 

Upon  being  asked  where  those  emblems 
were,  "Bull's  Head"  replied  that  "Big 
Plume,"  their  old  medicine  man,  still  kept 
them  secreted,  because  when  a  young  man 
he  had  given  lots  of  horses  and  cattle  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  that  high  office  over 
the  tribe,  and  as  the  tribe  had  become  poor 
they  could  not  raise  sufficient  to  buy  them 
back 

He  added  that  "Big  Plume"  had  the 
emblems  for  eadi  dance  and  month  in  the 
sacred  bag  made  of  hide,  but  would  not  be 
able  to  show  it  to  anybody,  not  even  a  red 
man,  till  the  great  thunder  of  spring,  when 
it  took  three  days  to  open  it,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  red  men,  as  a  distinct 
ceremony  should  precede  the  production  of 
each,  though  "Big  Plume"  had  not  exer- 
dsed  due  care  and  dignity  in  displaying 
them  to  the  tribesmen  each  spring. 

THE  0U>  SQUAVr  DANCBS  WITH  DBUGHT 

27.  Being  requested,  through  the  in- 
terpreter, to  explain  those  dances,  the  old 
ipvarrior,  "Bull's  Head" — whose  name  was 
probably  derived  from  his  massive  head  and 
great  breadth  of  chest,  denoting  great 
strength — brightened  up  and  began  chant- 
ing the  words  sung  at  those  great  dances 
held  so  beneficially  during  his  youth.  The 
weird,  wavy,  mu^cal  notes  recalled  those 


happy  days  to  his  squaw,  who  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  conversation  passed 
through  the  interpreter.  She,  though  very 
aged  and  haggard  in  appearance,  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  joining  in  the  song  led  by  "BulFs 
Head,"  began  to  trip  and  twirl  about  the 
floor  in  such  grotesque  gyrations,  represent- 
ing their  old  dances,  that  it  was  dtflloilt  for 
die  writer  to  refrain  from  smiling,  when 
all  was  taken  so  literally  by  diem  and  the 
second  Squaw  present.  The  sdff  efforts  to- 
wards making  what  ^ould  have  been  grace- 
ful twists  and  curves  were,  with  the  squealgr 
voice  of  the  Squaw,  very  comical. 

They  all  seemed  so  happy  and  pleased 
that  any  white  man  could  appreciate  good 
in  their  tribal  ways  that  "Bull's  Head"  of- 
fered to  give  the  writer  the  five  bundles  of 
almanak  day-recording  sticks,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  most  kindly  presented  the  horns 
of  the  last  buffalo  killed  by  the  tribe,  and  a 
piece  of  the  last  elk's  horn  they  had  found. 


Plate  9. — The  Sarcee  interpreter  holding  the 
"pussy"  willow  almanak  sticks,  which  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Cotsworth  by  Bull's  Head.  The 
strange  objects  hung  on  die  line  are  die  entrails 
of  cattle  being  dried  to  £orm  skins  for  sausages. 

28,  Leaving  those  aged  Indians  happy 
by  simple  appreciation  and  the  gift  of  some 
almanak  signs  on  literature,  the  next  evi- 
dence sought  was  to  discover  and,  if  pos- 
sible, see  the  "sacred  bag"  secluded  by  the 
wily  "Big  Plume,"  who  lived  about  six- 
teen miles  away* 

We  found  that  "Big  Plume"  had  some 
unjust  grudge  against  the  interpreter,  who 
therefore  could  not  be  used  just  then,  so  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Tims  (who  had  resided 
on  t^e  Sarcee  Reserve  about  twrnty-Ave 
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Red  Indian  Alma 

After  being  asked  to  explain  that  Indian 
way  of  locating  the  seasons,  he  expressed 
surprise  at  any  white  man  coming  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  Indian  wa\s  were 
any  trood.  The  simple  idea  that  Indian 
methods  were  worthy  of  the  white  man*s 
consideration,  when  interpreted,  seemed  to 
animate  the  old  warrior  with  renewed  life 
and  interest.  Partly  raising  himself,  he 
declared  that  Indians  knew  the  seasons  be- 
fore the  white  men  came. 

He  was  then  asked  when  the  Sarcees  be- 
gan their  old  Indian  year,  but  could  not 
locate  the  time  nearer  than  that  it  began 
with  the  great  Sun  Dance,  which  was  held 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  moon 
following  the  first  blunder  of  God  after 
the  winter  snow  had  melted  away — i.e., 
about  April,  when  the  spring  thunder  and 
rain  begin. 

22-  He  detailed  how  on  that  eventful 
morning  the  tribe  assembled  to  watch  for 
the  sunrise,  when  the  chosen  virgin  of  the 
tribe  (like  the  European  May  Queen) 
cried  out  directly  the  sun  was  half-disked 
on  the  horizon  four  prayers  to  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west  points,  and  after  de- 
claring herself  pure  in  life,  promising  to 
be  truthful  always,  took  the  oath  to  the 
Sim,  and  was  then  fastened  in  a  wicker 
cage  painted  with  the  colors  of  the  sun, 
yellow  and  red.  In  that  she  had  to  remain 
three  days  fasting,  during  which  she  was 
in  complete  authority  over  the  tribe,  who 
were  feasting  and  dancing  the  sun  dances 
around  the  pole,  which  they  then  erected 
and  were  required  to  maintain  erect  dur- 
ing three  months  till  all  .the  crops  were 
sown. 

During  the  three  sacred  days  the  virgin 
had  to  wear  the  "holy  hat"  and  refrain 
from  washing  and  scratching,  always  being 
in  the  cage.  Throughout  those  three  days 
the  spring  sun  dances  were  kept  up,  whilst 
the  **medicine  man"  led  the  songs  for  each 
dance,  blessing  the  sun  and  saying  "O 
Creator!  have  mercy  on  us;  accept  our 
ofierings!"  which  were  hung  upon  the 
central  pole,  finally  praying  that  his  tribe 
mi^t  all  follow  up  the  wisdom  of  their 
forefathers. 

23.  "Bull's  Head"  was  then  a^ed  why 
they  held  those  dances  and  why  they  had 
so  many  varieties?  He  replied  that  they 
were  to  impress  the  Sarcees,  especially  the 
young  people,  with  the  importance  to  the 
tribe  of  due  observance  of  the  seasons,  ac- 
cording to  the  moons,  which  he  read  off 
as  interpreted  on  the  following  table: 


Stick-counts 


White  Man*s  Sarcee  Indian  Description  of 
Month  Names        Sacred  Emblems  for  Months 
April  Frog  Moon- 
May   Sprouting     (of^  Green 

Leaves  and  Grass.) 

June  Egg  (Duck's)  Moon. 

July   Moulting     (  Duck's  ) 

Moon. 

August  Flying  (Duck's)  Moon. 

September  ....  Running  of  the  Deer. 

October  Fall  Moon. 

November  ....  Misty  Moon. 
December  .  ,  .  .  Clear,  Frosty  Moon. 
January  ......  Great  Moon. 

February  Eagle  Moon. 

March  Goose  Moon. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  Indian  names 


for  months  is  significant. 

24.  Upon  being  asked  how  they  kept 
records  of  tlie  days  in  each  month,  "BulTs 
Head"  replied  that  they  always  counted  30 
(as  did  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Druids) 
to  every  month,  and  that  it  was  the  medi- 
cine man's  duty  to  keep  record  of  them  by 
each  morning  taking  a  stick  from  the  days- 
to-come  bundle  and  adding  it  to  the  days- 
past  bundle.  Those  sticks  (shown  in  the 
interpreter's  arm,  on  Plate  9)  were  care- 
fully scraped  twigs  of  the  "pussy"  willows, 
which  by  their  silvery  catkins  show  the 
first  sign  of  growth  in  the  spring  season. 

Next  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  any 
of  those  sticks,  when  he,  w^ith  evident  de- 
light, leaned  back  on  his  couch,  and  reaching 
under  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  produced  two 
bundles,  explaining  that  they  only  kept  150 
sticks  for  five  months,  as  their  method  was 
to  use  30  each  for  the  first  two  months  after 
the  spring  thunder,  but  the  thirty  for  the 
middle  (third)  month  they  always  split  into 
two  parts  of  15  each,  so  diat  after  the  iifst 
1 5  days  of  that  moon  were  passed  they  knew 
that  it  was  midsummer,  and  then  held  their 
greatest  sun  dance  (about  June  10  to  July 
10,  according  to  the  moon*s  range). 

After  that  15th  day  the  remaining  15 
days  were  counted,  as  usual,  by  daily  with- 
drawing one  stick  from  the  "unused"  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  "used"  bundle,  leaving  the  for- 
mer to  show  the  remaining  days  of  the  Egg 
(June)  month,  as  illustrated  on  page  6. 

25.  The  last  two  bundles  of  30  days 
each  served  for  July  and  August,  after 
which  the  last  bundle  was  used  again  for 
September,  their  sixth,  or  odd,  month,  dur- 
ing which  the  great  deer  hunte  took  place. 

(The  Sarcees  thus  separately  derived  and 
combined  the  5  months  count  of  Noah  and 
the  6th  month  count  Jacob  invented.) 

Afterwards  the  whole  five  bundles  were 
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used  again,  one  for  October,  one  for  No- 
vember, and  the  middle  (third)  one  being 
again  split  at  the  15th  day  to  locate  mid- 
winter, when  the  sun  floats  lowest  across  the 
sky — and  so  forth  till  February  ended  the 
eleventh  moon,  followed  by  the  odd  twelfth 
Goose  Moon  (March),  which  generally 
seemed  to  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  moon 
longer,  till  about  every  third  or  fourth 
year  the  great  thunder  and  rain  seemed  to 
be  mysteriously  delayed  till  after  a  thir- 
teenth moon  was  counted.  Then  the  medi- 
cine man  had  to  hold  his  last  bundle  of  30 
to  count  over  a  second  time,  as  the  great 
spirit  required  tliat  repetition  to  make  them 
remember. 

a6.  Therefore  the  chief,  whh  the  medi- 
cine man  and  elders  of  the  tribe,  knew  that 
it  was  advisable  to  repeat  the  dances  for  the 
whole  series  of  twelve  moons  each  spring- 
time to  impress  their  usefulness  upon  the 
minds  of  the  growing  generation.  With 
that  object  the  dances  were  made  attractive, 
not  only  by  bringing  young  and  adult  peo- 
ple together  in  joyous  revelry,  but  by  fur- 
ther using  ornamental  head-dresses  and  em- 
blems distinctly  hung  upon  the  central  sun 
pole  during  each  of  3ic  twelve  spring  festi- 
val dances. 

Upon  being  asked  where  those  emblems 
were,  "BulFs  Head"  replied  that  "Big 
Plume,"  their  old  medicine  man,  still  kept 
them  secreted,  because  when  a  young  man 
he  had  given  lots  of  horses  and  cattle  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  that  high  office  over 
the  tribe,  and  as  the  tribe  had  become  poor 
they  could  not  raise  sufficient  to  buy  them 
back. 

He  added  that  "Big  Plume"  had  the 
emblems  for  each  dance  and  month  in  the 
sacred  bag  made  of  hide,  but  would  not  be 
able  to  show  it  to  anybody,  not  even  a  red 
man,  till  the  great  thunder  of  spring,  when 
it  took  three  days  to  open  it,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  red  men,  as  a  distinct 
ceremony  should  precede  the  production  of 
each,  though  "Big  Plume"  had  not  exer- 
cised due  care  and  dignity  in  displaying 
them  to  the  tribesmen  each  spring. 

THE  OUO  SQUAW  DANCES  WTTH  DEUGHT 

27.  Being  requested,  through  the  in- 
terpreter, to  explain  those  dances,  the  old 

warrior,  "Bull's  Head" — whose  name  was 
probably  derived  from  his  massive  head  and 
great  breadth  of  chest,  denoting  great 
strength — ^brightened  up  and  began  chant- 
ing the  words  sung  at  those  great  dances 
held  so  beneficially  during  his  youth.  The 
weird,  wavy,  musical  notes  recalled  those 


happy  days  to  his  squaw,  who  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  conversation  passed 
through  the  interpreter.  She.  though  very 
aged  and  haizirard  in  appearance,  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  joining  in  the  song  led  by  ^'BuITs 
Head,"  began  to  trip  and  twirl  about  the 
floor  in  such  grotesque  gyrations,  represent- 
ing their  old  dances,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
the  writer  to  refrain  from  smiling,  when 
all  was  taken  so  literally  by  them  and  the 
second  Squaw  present.  The  stifl  ^brts  to- 
wards making  what  should  have  been  grace- 
ful twists  and  curves  were,  with  the  squeaky 
voice  of  tlie  Squaw,  very  comical. 

They  all  seemed  so  happy  and  pleased 
that  any  white  man  could  appreciate  good 
in  their  tribal  ways  that  **Bull's  Head"  of- 
fered to  give  the  writer  the  five  bundles  of 
al  m  a  n  ak  d  ay-  reco  r  d  i  n  g  sticks,  an  d  Mr. 
Hudson  most  kindly  presented  the  horns 
of  the  last  buffalo  killed  by  the  tribe,  and  a 
piece  of  the  last  elk's  horn  they  had  found. 


Plate  9. — The  Sarcee  interpreter  holding  die 
"pussy"  willow  almanak  sticks,  which  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Cotsworth  by  Bull's  Head.  The 
strange  objects  hung  on  the  line  are  the  entrails 
of  cattle  beinK  dried  to  form  skins  for  sausages. 

28.  Lea\'in2:  those  a^ed  Indians  happy 
by  simple  appreciation  and  the  gift  of  some 
almanak  signs  on  literature,  the  next  evi- 
dence sought  was  to  discover  and,  if  pos- 
sible, see  the  ^'sacred  bag"  secluded  by  the 
wily  "Big  Plume,"  who  lived  about  six- 
teen miles  away. 

We  found  that  "Big  Plume"  had  scmie 
unjust  grudge  against  the  interpreter,  who 
therefore  could  not  be  used  just  then,  so  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Tims  (who  had  resided 
on  the  Sarcee  Reserve  about  twenty^five 
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years  conducting  a  mission)  very  kindly  un- 
dertook to  go  as  interpreter  with  the  writer. 

On  arrival  at  the  medicine  man's  ranch 
we  cautiously  questioned  "Big  Plume"  con- 
cerning the  sacred  bag,  which  he  first  de- 
clined all  knowledge  of,  but  on  being  told 
that  we  had  come  direct  from  **Buirs 
Head's"  place  to  see  it,  he  very  reluctantly 
and  evasively  replied  that  it  was  absolutely 
intfiossjble  for  any  Mrhite-man  to  be  allowed 
to  see  it,  because  Indians  only  could  see  the 
emblems  during  the  great  three  days'  festival 
immediately  fdlowing  the  spring  thunder. 

29*  As  the  month  of  January  was  pass- 
ing, all  Indians  must  patiently  wait  till  then* 
White  men  could  not  be  allowed  to  see  it. 

But  as  the  writer  had  to  go  to  Europe 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  being  pres- 
ent, even  if  disguised  as  an  Indian.  So, 
after  a  tedious  harangue  to  test  "Big 
Plume's"  vulnerability,  the  writer,  having 
noticed  the  elaborate  defence  of  "Big 
Plume" — who  held  that  bad  luck  would  fol- 
low the  tribe  if  any  white  man  saw  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  bag — suggested  that  no 
harm  could  result  from  letting  the  faithful 
archdeacon,  as  the  twenty-five  years'  trus^-ed 
adviser  of  the  tribe,  see  the  "outside"  of  the 
bag.  To  that  extent  he  relented,  and 
brought  forth  the  precious  bag,  at  which  we 
were  privileged  to  peep,  whilst  he  explained 
that  it  contained  the  old  flint  arrowheads 
and  other  relics  of  the  tribe,  along  with 
the  emblems. 


Plate  io. — Big  Plume's  squaw  disclosing  the 
Sarcee's  sacred  bag,  containing  the  festive  em- 
blems lor  the  respective  months  of  eadi  year  as 
described  in  paragraph  ji* 


30.  The  writer's  previous  experience 
amongst  the  wily  Arabs  in  Syria,  and  other 
tribes  in  America,  led  him  to  ask  whether 
*'Big  Plume"  (who  was  known  as  being 
keen  to  earn  dollars)  believed  that  bad  re- 
sults would  come  to  him  and  his  tribe  if  a 
stranger  looked  in,  found  the  bag,  and 
simply  looked  at  the  emblems  whilst  he  and 
his  family  were  away.    He  thought  not. 

He  next  was  asked  what  harm  could  re- 
sult if,  while  he  was  asleep,  his  squaw  took 
the  bs^  outside  to  dust  the  emblems  in  or- 
der to  preserve  them,  when,  say,  the  arch- 
deacon and  writer  might  be  coming  round 
die  corner  of  his  house  and  see  die  emblems 
—especially  if  "Big  Plume,"  on  waking, 
should  realize  the  iuv>py  dream  that  some 
then  useful  dollar  notes  had  been  mysteri- 
ously found  for  his  benefit,  as  the  result  of 
sleeping  while  we  saw  the  bag  and  its 
contents? 

He  seemed  to  like  the  idea  of  the  dollar 
notes  coming  so  easily;  could  not  see  that 
much  harm  would  result  if  he  did  not  order 
the  bag  to  be  taken  out.  In  fact,  his  squaw 
had  to  do  that  when  cleaning  the  house  and 
airing  the  bed  on  fine,  sunny  days.  He 
feigned  weariness,  and  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  sleep  then  and  there,  whilst 
his  squaw  knew  her  housekeeping  part  of 
the  business. 

CONTENTS  OP  TMB  SACRED  BAG  DISCLOSED 
BY  THE  SQUAW 

31.  She  certainly  did^  and  plainly  inti- 
mated dut,  whUt  he  was  going  to  have  the 
easy  part  by  going  to  sleqp  (or  pretending 
to),  she  should  have  some  dolbffs  for  her 
own  use,  because  she  would  be  taking  the 
responsibility  of  disdosang  the  contents  of 
the  bag  to  our  gaze. 

After  a  little  bargaining,  the  dollars  asked 
for  were  agreed  upon,  provided  that  she 
would  give  the  writer  the  black-stone  pipe 
she  was  smoking — after  being  photographed 
smoking  it  whilst  holding  the  bag  exposed, 
as  shown  in  the  photo. 

RED  INDIANS  COULD  NOT  FIND  THE  LENGTH 
OF  THi:  YEAR  BY  MOON  COUNTS 

32.  The  most  important  fact  gathered 
during  those  searches  for  almanak  records 
amongst  the  Sarcees  and  other  American 
Indians,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, is  that  until  missionaries  brought  the 
European  almanaks  for  their  use  they  had 
not  been  able  to  find  out  for  themselves  any 
definite  measure  of  the  year's  length,  nor 
any  fixed  register  closer  than  the  2954  days' 
range  of  moon-counted  year-closing*dates. 
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The  Moon  s  over-awing  phases,  recurring 
differently  each  19  Springs,  so  misled  them 
that  they  could  not  precisely  locate  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  Solar  Year, 
without  erecting  Sun-gauging  observatories 
to  guide  them  to  the  true  commencement  of 
the  seasons,  especially  at  the  Spring  Equi- 
nox, when  most  needed  to  gain  better  crops. 

Though  their  ancestors  had  during 
many  centuries  developed  a  higher  civi- 
lization than  the  now  demoralized  type  of 
Indian  experiences,  having  formerly  well- 
establi^ed  trading  routes  over  3,000  miles 
long,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
Northwest  Territories,  their  abundance  of 
animal  and  fish  foods  had  tended  to 
them  simply  as  nomadic  hunters  and  pas- 
toral  tribes  for  whose  guidance  the  rough 
approximations  of  the  seasons  counted  by 
the  30  day-units  nearest  to  29.53  days  in 
lunar  months  sufficed,  so  long  as  Indians 
were  sparsely  scattered  over  the  vast 
prairies  and  roved  about  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  commencement  of  their  years  varied 
very  much  like  the  church  years  begin- 
ning with  Easter  have  foolishly  been  so 
long  oscillated  between  the  22nd  of  March 
and  25th  of  April  by  European  churches. 

During  the  curious  accounting  arrange- 
ment of  the  '^ecclesiastical  year"  ending 
Easter,  1907,  there  were  only  50  Sundays, 
whereas  during  the  next  (1908)  year  55 
Sundays  intervened,  and  die  collections  were 
10  per  cent,  larger;  but  1909,  with  51  Sun- 
days, ^owed  a  corresponding  shrinb^ge — 
because  Easter  was  allowed  to  drift  bade- 
wards  and  forwards  with  the  moon. 


The  foregoing  notes  regarding  some  of 
the  interesting  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
our  Almanaks  and  Calendars  are  recorded 
to  enable  readers  to  appreciate  the  great 
practical  every-day  value  of  the  Calendar, 
which  was  derived  through  the  stupendous 
labors  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramid  Builders  to 
increase  their  needed  food  and  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  stealing  the  fertile  yearly 
irrigatable  land  adjoining  the  Nile,  which 
grows  about  three  crops  per  year  without 
any  manuring  as  the  Nile  mud  serves  better 
—provided  that  the  tillers  of  diat  soil  are 
duly  instructed  concerning  die  best  times  to 
sow  each  kind  of  seed  and  the  precise 
Calendar  days  upon  which  they  must  per- 
form the  nece^ary  operations  to  ensure 
fullest  crops. 


Thai  insiruction  fmTners  now  fredf  rfe- 
rive  from  printed  Calenders  such  as  that 
condensed  on  Fore-plate  J2.  But  during 
the  Pyramid  Era  the  secret  possession  by 
Egyptian  Rulers  of  that  most  valuable 
Cdendm-  knowledge  they  were  the  first  to 
precisely  discover,  after  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  building  their  stupendous  Sun- 
dials, (the  Pyramids),  gave  them  the  great- 
est advantage  over  their  enemies.  As  that 
supreme  advantage  ivould  have  been  jeo- 
pardized if  their  secret  guide  of  the  daily 
register   by    Pyramid   shadows  had  been 
divulged    to     their    enemies,    that  vital 
knowledge  was  {like  the  secret  code  of  the 
British  Navy)  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
eyes  of  the  Pyramid  Priests  who  governed 
the  people,  in  all  affairs  of  the  Calendar, 
commanding  the  daily  agricultural  opera- 
tions to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Pharaoh^ 
to  grow  ample  food  to  maintain  the  nation. 
Gradually  pyramid  astronomy  by  study 
of  shadows  became  obsolete  on  finding  that 
better  almanak  results  could  be  derived 
from    direct    observations   of   the  stars, 
which  had  the  further  immense  advantage 
of  being  locatable  wherever  the  observer 
might  be,  whereas  Pyramid  observations 
could  only  be  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid they  could  not  move.    But  the  key  to 
star  astronomy  was  the  older  system  of 
pyramid  shadow  observation,  by  which  the 
length  of  the  year  was  discovered  and  la^ 
used  to  develop  Star  Astronomy. 

During  the  19th  Century  more  conveni- 
ent watches  put  Sundials  almost  out  of  use. 
—Similarly  the  easier  "Star  Astronomy" 
has,  during  about  5,000  years,  relegated 
the  Pyramid-shadow-method  into  oblivicm. 


While  the  Eg>^ptians  and  Israelites  had 
long  before  derived  the  12  months  year,  the 
scattered  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
used  notched-sticks  to  tally  5 ,  6  and 
10  moon  "years"  until  Numa,  the  Roman 
king  during  the  7th  century  before  Christ, 
added  January  and  February  months  to 
make  12,  alternating  29  and  30  days  with 
the  moon,  totalling  only  354  days  per  year. 

Various  adjustments  were  tried  during 
die  next  600  years,  after  which  Julius 
Caesar  wisely  determined  to  adopt  tiie 
Egyptian  fexbd  year  of  365  days,  but  unfor- 
tunately Med  to  adc^t  tiidr  equal  mmths. 
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\  ears  conducting  a  mission)  very  kindly  un- 
dertook to  go  as  interpreter  with  the  writer. 

On  arrival  at  the  medicine  man's  ranch 
we  cautiously  questioned  'i?ig  Plume"  con- 
cerning the  sacred  bag.  which  he  first  de- 
clined all  knowledge  of,  but  on  being  told 
that  we  had  come  direct  from  "Bull's 
Head's"  place  to  see  it,  he  very  reluctantly 
and  evasively  replied  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  white-man  to  be  allowed 
to  sec  it,  because  Indians  only  could  see  the 
embleins  during  the  great  three  days'  festival 
immediately  following  the  spring  thunder, 

29.  As  the  month  of  January  was  pass- 
ing, all  Indians  must  patiently  wait  till  then. 
White  men  coxild  not  be  allowed  to  see  it. 

But  as  the  writer  had  to  go  to  Europe 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  being  pres- 
ent, even  if  disguised  as  an  Indian.  So, 
after  a  tedious  harangue  to  test  "Big 
Plume's"  vulnerability,  the  writer,  having 
noticed  the  elaborate  defence  of  **Big 
Plume" — who  held  that  bad  luck  would  fol- 
low the  tribe  if  any  white  man  saw  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  bag — suggested  that  no 
harm  could  result  from  letting  the  faithful 
archdeacon,  as  the  twenty-five  years*  trussed 
adviser  of  the  tribe,  see  the  "outside"  of  the 
bag.  To  that  extent  he  relented,  and 
brought  forth  the  precious  bag,  at  which  we 
were  privileged  to  peep,  whilst  he  explained 
that  it  contained  the  old  flint  arrowheads 
and  other  relics  of  the  tribe,  along  with 
the  emblems. 


Plate  10. — Big  Plume's  squaw  disclosing  the 
Sarcee's  sacred  bag,  containing  the  festive  em- 
blems for  the  respective  months  of  each  year  as 
described  in  paragraph  31. 


30.  The  writer's  previous  experience 
amongst  the  wily  Arabs  in  Syria,  and  other 
tribes  in  America,  led  him  to  ask  whether 
"Big  Plume"  (who  was  known  as  being 
keen  to  earn  dollars)  believed  that  bad  re- 
sults would  come  to  him  and  his  tribe  if  a 
stranger  looked  in,  found  the  bag,  and 
simply  looked  at  the  emblems  whilst  he  and 
his  family  were  away.    He  thought  not. 

He  next  was  asked  what  harm  could  re- 
sult if,  while  he  was  asleep,  his  squaw  took 
the  bag  outside  to  dust  the  emblems  in  or- 
der to  preserve  them,  when,  say,  the  arch- 
deacon and  writer  might  be  coming  round 
the  comer  of  his  house  and  see  the  emblems 
—especially  if  "Big  Plume,"  on  waking, 
should  realize  the  happy  dream  that  some 
then  useful  dollar  notes  had  been  mysteri- 
ously found  for  his  bendit,  as  the  result  of 
sleeping  while  we  saw  die  bag  and  its 
contents? 

He  seemed  to  like  the  idea  of  the  dollar 

notes  coming  so  easily;  could  not  see  that 
much  harm  would  result  if  he  did  not  order 
the  bag  to  be  taken  out.  In  fact,  his  squaw 
had  to  do  that  when  cleaning  the  house  and 
airing  the  bed  on  fine,  sunny  days.  He 
feigned  weariness,  and  said  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  sleep  then  and  there,  whilst 
his  squaw  knew  her  housekeeping  part  of 
the  business. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  SACRED  BAG  DISCLOSED 
BIT  THE  SQUAW 

3 1-  She  certainly  did,  and  plainly  inti- 
mated that,  while  he  was  going  to  have  the 
easy  part  by  going  to  deqp  (or  pretending 
to)»  she  should  have  some  dollars  for  her 
own  use,  because  she  would  be  taking  the 
responsibility  of  disclosing  die  contents  of 
the  bag  to  our  gaze. 

After  a  little  bargaining,  the  dollars  asked 
for  were  aizreed  upon,  provided  that  she 
would  give  the  writer  the  black-stone  pipe 
she  was  smoking — after  being  photographed 
smoking  it  whilst  holding  the  bag  exposed, 
as  shown  in  the  photo. 

RED  INDIANS  COULD  NOT  FIND  THE  LENGTH 
OF  THi:  YEAR  BY  MOON  COUNTS 

32.  The  most  important  fact  gathered 
during  those  searches  for  almanak  records 
amongst  the  Sarcees  and  other  American 
Indians,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, is  that  until  missionaries  brought  the 
European  almanaks  for  their  use  they  had 
not  been  able  to  6nd  out  for  themselves  any 
definite  measure  of  the  year's  length,  nor 
any  fixed  register  doser  than  the  2^j4  days' 
range  of  moon-counted  year-dosing-dates^ 
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The  Moon's  over-awing  phases,  recurru^  ~ 
differently  each  19  Springs,  so  misled  them 
that  they  could  not  precisely  locate  either 


the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  Solar  Year, 
without  erecting  Sun-gauging  observatories 
to  guide  them  to  the  true  commencement  of 
the  seasons,  especially  at  the  Spring  Equi- 
nox, when  most  needed  to  gain  better  crops. 

Though  their  ancestors  had  during 
many  centuries  developed  a  higher  civi- 
lization than  the  now  demoralized  type  of 
Indian  experiences,  having  formerly  well- 
established  trading  routes  over  3,000  miles 
long,  from  the  St  Lawrence  into  the 
Northwest  Territories,  their  abundance  of 
animal  and  fish  foods  had  tended  to  keep 
them  simply  as  nomadic  hunters  and  pas- 
toral tribes  for  whose  guidance  the  rough 
approximations  of  the  seasons  oiunted  by 
the  30  day-units  nearest  to  29.53  days  in 
lunar  months  sufficed,  so  long  as  Indians 
were  sparsely  scattered  over  the  vast 
prairies  and  roved  about  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  commencement  of  their  years  varied 
very  much  like  the  church  years  begin- 
ning with  Easter  have  foolishly  been  so 
long  oscillated  between  the  22nd  of  March 
and  25th  of  April  by  European  churches. 

During  the  curious  accounting  arrange- 
ment of  the  "ecclesiastical  year"  ending 
Easter,  1907,  there  were  only  50  Sundays, 
whereas  during  the  next  (1908)  year  55 
Sundays  intervened,  and  the  collections  were 
10  per  cent  larger;  but  1909,  with  51  Sun- 
days, showed  a  corresponding  ^rinkage — 
because  Easter  was  allowed  to  drift  badk- 
wards  and  forwards  with  the  moon. 


The  foregoing  notes  regarding  some  of 
the  interesting  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
our  Almanaks  and  Calendars  are  recorded 
to  enable  readers  to  appreciate  the  great 
practical  every-day  value  of  the  Calendar, 
which  was  derived  through  the  stupendous 
labors  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramid  Builders  to 
increase  their  needed  food  and  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  stealing  the  fertile  yearly 
irrigatable  land  adjoining  the  Nile,  which 
grows  about  three  crops  per  year  without 
any  manuring  as  the  Nile  mud  serves  better 
—provided  that  the  tillers  of  that  soil  are 
duly  instructed  concerning  the  b^t  times  to 
sow  each  kind  of  seed  and  the  precise 
Calendar  days  upon  which  they  must  per- 
form the  necessary  operations  to  ensure 
fullest  crops. 


Thai  instruction  farmers  now  freely  de- 
rive from  printed  Calendars  sueh  as  that 
condensed  on  Fore-platc  J2.    But  during 
the  Pyramid  Era  the  secret  possession  by 
Egyptian  Rulers   of   that   most  valuable 
Calendar  hnoivledge  they  zvere  the  first  to 
precisely  discover,  after  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  building  their  stupendous  Sun- 
dials, {the  Pyramids),  gave  them  the  great- 
est advantage  over  their  enemies.   As  that 
supreme  advantage  ivould  have  been  jeo- 
pardized if  their  secret  guide  of  the  daily 
register    by    Pyramid    shadoivs  had  been 
divulged     to     their    enemies,    that  vital 
know  ledge  was  {like  the  secret  code  of  the 
British  Navy)  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
eyes  of  the  Pyramid  Priests  who  governed 
the  people,  in  all  affairs  of  the  Calendar, 
commanding  the  daily  agricultural  opera- 
tions to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Pharaoh, 
to  grow  ample  food  to  maintain  the  nation. 

Gradually  pyramid  astronomy  by  study 
of  shadows  became  obsolete  on  finding  that 
better  almanak  results  could  be  derived 
from  direct  observations  of  the  stars, 
which  had  the  further  immense  advantage 
of  being  locatable  w^herever  the  observer 
might  be,  whereas  Pyramid  observations 
could  only  be  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid they  could  not  move.  But  the  key  to 
star  astronomy  was  the  older  system  of 
pyramid  shadow  observation,  by  which  the 
length  of  the  year  was  discovered  and  later 
used  to  develop  Star  Astronomy. 

During  the  19th  Century  more  conveni- 
ent watches  put  Sundials  almost  out  of  use, 
— Similarly  the  easier  '*Star  Astronomy" 
has,  during  about  5,000  years,  relegated 
the  Pyramid-shadow-method  into  obli^n. 


While  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  had 
long  before  derived  the  12  months  year,  the 
scattered  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
used  notched-sticks  to  tally  5,  6  and 
10  moon  "years'*  until  Numa.  the  Roman 
king  during  the  7th  century  betore  Christ, 
added  January  and  February  months  to 
make  12,  alternating  29  and  30  days  with 
Ae  moon,  totalling  only  354  days  per  year. 

Various  adjustments  were  tried  during 
the  next  600  years,  after  which  Julius 
Caesar  msdy  determined  to  adopt  the 
Egyptian  fixed  year  of  365  days,  but  unfor- 
tunately failed  to  adopt  then-  equal  months. 


I 


so 


SI 

JULIUS    CAESAR   storted   all   our    YEARS    NINE    DAYS  LATE 


PLATE  II.  The  CYCLE  of  OUR  YEAR  indicated  by  black-lettered  MONTHS  (now 
geared  9  days  after  the  Seasons),  outside  the  365  Day-cogs'  circle,  within  which— geared  to 
bcgia  with  the  Seasons— are  named  the  suggested  13  EQUAL  MONTHS  of  4  weeks  cadi. 

The  proporHonal  Lengths  of  Day  and  Night  at  month-ends  are  indicated  by  the  lengths 
of  the  ray-lines  traversing  the  ivhite  space  during  the  Day,  and  through  the  dark  apple-skaPed 
space  to  the  foeut  of  those  ray-lines  measuring  Night-time,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 


A  primal  defect  in  our  Calendars  record  of  the  Year  and  Seasons  is  that  of  being  out-of- 
gcar  with  Nature's  Year  and  Seasons  it  is  supposed  to  register.  They  End  on  the  Winter 
Solstice  (December  aa)  whence  Days  increase  in  length  by  daily  accelerated  ratio  until  the 
Equinoxes,  when  Day  and  Night  become  Equal,  and  the  daily  increase  in  daylight  is  about 
365  times  greater  than  at  both  the  Shortest  and  Longest  Days.  Towards  June  21st  the  inter-day- 
extension  diminishes,  and  thence  the  Day's  length  becomes  reduced  in  corresponding  ratios 
expanded  most  at  Ac  September  Equinoxes,  whence  Aey  decrease  to  Ae  "Shortest-day,"  Dec  aa« 

Consequently  our  Calendars  begin  9  days  after  Nature's  Year  which  is  always  symmetrical, 
whereas  our  Civil  Year  is  skewed  9  days  late,  and  drags  along  9  days  behind  Nature's  cycle. 

When  Julius  Caesar  found  the  Roman  Calendar  (from  which  ours  was  derived)  about 
ninety  days  out-of-gear  with  the  Seasons  through  the  drifting  of  the  Lunar  Calendars  the 
Romans  used  until  the  year  46  B.C,  he  (like  the  Chinese  Government  are  now  doing) 
determined  to  abandon  the  shifting  Lunar  Calendar,  which  could  not  then  be  kept  so  near 
to  the  Seasons  for  Agricultural  uses  as  the  Chinese,  by  modern  printing  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tions for  each  day  in  their  elaborate  Calendars,  have  been  able  to  approximate  very  nearly. 

After  learning  the  superior  advantages  the  Egyptians  enjoyed  through  thdr  FIXED 
CALENDAR  of  365  days,  Julius  Caesar  varying  the  advice  of  Sosigenes,  the  Egyptian  Astronomer, 
decided  to  adopt  die  fixed  year  of  alternate  31  and  30-day  mondis,  ending  February  with  29. 
But  as  the  people  of  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  gain  the  7-day  week  till  Constantine  the  Great 
decreed  it  366  years  later,  they  then  necessarily  used  the  Moon  as  their  most  practical  guide  to  the 
passing  days  each  mon^.  To  meet  diat  necessity,  JuUus  Caesar  decreed  diat  the  Julian  Era  of 
Fixed  365-day  Years  most  begin  "ivith  the  first  new  moon  that  shone  after  the  Winter  Solstice/* 

Simply  because  that  moon  happened  to  rise  nine  days  after  the  Shortest  Day,  European 
Years  have  since  then  lagged  and  jogged  along  nine  days  behind  Nature's  cycling  Year.  But 
had  that  moon  arisen  on  December  22nd,  our  Years  would  hare  been  geared  with  Nature's, 
from  whidi  we  have  been  diverted  through  ancient  ancestors  being  compelled  to  accept  the 
moon  instead  of  die  sua  as  dteir  guide  for  passi^  days,  before  they  asecartamed  die  year's  lengtli. 
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51 

JULIUS    CAESAR    started    aU    our    YEARS    NINE    DAYS  LATE 


PLATE  IT.  The  CYCLE  of  OUR  YEAR  indicated  by  black-lettered  MONTHS  (now 
geared  9  days  after  the  Seasons),  outside  the  365  Day-cogs'  circle,  within  which — geared  to 
begin  with  the  Seasons — are  named  the  suggested  13  EQUAL  MONTHS  of  4  weeks  each. 

The  proporHonal  Lengths  of  Day  and  Night  at  month^ends  are  indicated  by  the  lengths 
of  the  ray-lines  traversing  the  vohite  space  during  the  Day,  and  through  the  dark  apple-shaped 
space  to  the  focus  of  those  ray-lines  measuring  Night-time,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 


A  primal  defect  in  our  Calendar's  record  of  the  Year  and  Seasons  is  that  of  being  out-of- 
gear  with  Nature's  Year  and  Seasons  it  is  supposed  to  register.  They  End  on  die  Winter 
Solstice  (December  22)  whence  Days  increase  in  length  by  daily  accelerated  ratio  until  the 
Equinoxes,  when  Day  and  Night  become  Equal,  and  the  daily  increase  in  daylie^ht  is  about 
365  times  greater  than  at  both  the  Shortest  and  Longest  Days.  Towards  June  21st  tlie  inter-day- 
extension  diminishes,  and  thence  the  Day's  length  becomes  reduced  in  corresponding  ratios 
expanded  most  at  die  September  Equinoxes,  whence  they  decrease  to  die  "Shortest-day,"  Dec.  22. 

Consequently  our  Calendars  begin  9  days  after  Nature's  Year  which  is  always  symmetrical, 
whereas  our  Civil  Year  is  skewed  9  days  late,  and  drags  along  9  days  behind  Nature's  cycle. 

When  Julius  Caesar  found  the  Roman  Calendar  (from  which  ours  was  derived)  about 
ninety  days  out-of-gear  with  the  Seasons  through  the  drifting  of  the  Lunar  Calendars  the 
Romans  used  until  the  year  46  B.C.,  he  (like  die  Chinese  Government  are  now  doing) 
determined  to  abandon  the  shifting  Lunar  Calendar,  which  could  not  then  be  kept  so  near 
to  the  Seasons  for  Agricultural  uses  as  the  Chinese,  by  modern  printing  of  a<:ricultural  instruc- 
tions for  each  day  in  their  elaborate  Calendars,  have  been  able  to  approximate  very  nearly. 

After  learning  die  superior  advantages  the  Egyptians  enjoyed  dirough  their  FIXED 
CALENDAR  of  365  days,  Julius  Caesar  varying  the  advice  of  Sosigenes,  the  Egyptian  Astronomer, 
decided  to  adopt  the  fixed  year  of  alternate  31  and  30-day  months,  ending  February  with  29. 
But  as  the  people  of  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  gain  the  7-day  week  till  Constantine  the  Great 
decreed  it  366  years  later,  they  then  necessarily  used  the  Moon  as  their  most  practical  guide  to  the 
passing  days  each  mondi.  To  meet  diat  necessity,  Julius  Caesar  decreed  that  the  Julian  Era  of 
Fixed  365-day  Years  must  begin  "=ivith  the  first  new  moon  that  shone  after  the  Winter  Solstice.'" 

Simply  because  that  moon  happened  to  rise  nine  days  after  the  Shortest  Day,  European 
Years  have  since  then  lagged  and  jogged  along  nine  days  behind  Nature*s  cycling  Year.  But 
had  diat  moon  arisen  on  December  22nd,  our  Years  would  have  been  geared  widi  Nature's, 
from  which  we  have  been  diverted  through  ancient  ancestors  being  compelled  to  accept  the 
moon  instead  of  the  sun  as  their  guide  for  passing  days,  before  they  ascertained  the  year's  length. 
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Augustus  Caesar  spoiled  Julius  Caesar's  alternate  30  and  31 -day  months 


Plate  12 

AUGUSTUS  CAESAR  (1940  years  ago)  RIGGING  UP  and  MUDDLING  our  MONTHS 

THE  PtBSUMPTUOUS  PRIDE  AND  ARROGANCE  OF  AUGUSTUS  WAS  THE  HNTIRE  CAUSE  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF 

FEBRUARY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  BEING  ARBITRARILY 
,  FIXED  BT  TH06E  THREE  STROKES  OF  HIS  PEN— «BE  PAIU  6 


That  our  annually  changing  calendars  of 
unequal  months,  fixed  by  Augustus  Caesar, 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  one  permanent 
"ycard"  with  equal  months  of  four  com- 
plete weeks  each,  is  increasingly  evidenced 
by  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  Calendar  re- 
form passed  by  the  Intcrnatiwial  Congress 
of  Chambars  of  Commerce,  financial  and 
educational  auAoritics  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America,  who  widi  the 
learned  societies  have  urged  the  most  power- 
ful governments  to  assonble  the  forthcom- 
ing official  Conference  of  International 
Rq)resentatives  to  consider  the  various  pro- 
posals for  Calendar  reform,  and  finally 
recommend  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  the 
interests  of  humanity. 

2.  While  our  changing  yearly  calendar 
is  accurate  in  recording  the  full  number  of 
days  in  each  year,  and  sufficed  for  ancient 
nations,  the  unequal  months,  with  trouble- 
some alterations  of  week-day  names  for 
every  monthly  date,  causes  much  needless 
inconvenience  to  us  all,  now  that  business 
and  social  conditions  have  vastly  changed 


since  the  Caesars  ruled  the  people  of 
Europe,  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 

3.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  raised  to 
power,  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  he  (like  the 
President  of  the  newly-fonned  Republic  of 
China)  felt  the  need  of  a  fixed  Calendar. 
The  Roman  calendar  in  the  year  46  B.  C. 
was  about  three  months  out  of  gear  with 
the  seasons,  because  tiie  Pontiffs  had  been 
forced  by  powerful  governcnrs  to  fal^fy  the 
calendar  roUs  to  extend  dieir  p^uKb  of 
office.  The  masses  of  the  pe<q>le  had  no 
check  on  thrir  calendars,  whidi,  ]Skt  the 
Chinese  "lunations,''  were  based  upon  the 
moon's  eva'*varying  cyde  of  days,  ixom. 
whence  our  months  are  derived. 

The  Qdnese  calendar  wandm  only  about 
one  month  from  tiie  sdbr  seasons  now, 
just  as  Easter  and  odier  festivals  of  the 
Christian  churdi  *Vander"  according  to 
wiiether  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  new 
moons  in  the  year.  But  that  variation  of 
an  extra  moon  eadi  third  year  is  a  potent 
cause  of  famines  and  Poverty  as  exenqilified 
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Julius  Caesar's  Reform  of  the  Calendar 


by  the  famines  in  Ireland  which  resulted 
when  the  earliest  Easters  led  to  planting 
potatoes,  etc.,  too  soon,  thereby  causing  the 
young  shoots  to  be  cut  off  by  frosts,  which 
also  blighted  other  early  Easter-sown  crops. 

4.  To  safeguard  the  food  supply  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  Julius  Caesar  con- 
sidering that  a  fixed  solar  calendar,  like 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  was  necessary  to 
ensure  national  stability,  wisely  ignored  the 
schemes  of  the  Pontiffs  and  others,  as  he 
knew  Aat  the  services  of  one  thoroughly 
practical  astronomer,  trained  to  provide  the 
best  solar  calendar  information  for  the 
guidance  of  all  engaged  in  agricultural 
work,  was  worth  more  than  Ae  divided 
opinions  of  the  Pontiffs  and  a  host  of  other 
theorists—simply  chose  Sosigenes,  die 
Egyptian,  as  the  best  man  available.  Julius 
Caesar  commanded  him  to  suggest  a  fixed 
solar  calendar  for  the  Romans — ^who  then 
had  not  our  seven-day  week,  which  regu- 
lates the  civil  affairs  of  most  nations.  Now 
the  week  forms  the  essential  basis  to  re- 
arrange months  to  complete  calendar  reform. 

JUUUS  c^£sar's  rbfo&m 

"Caesar's  arrangement  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  reform  of  the  Egyptian 
Calendar  in  the  year  238  B.  C.  under 
Ptolemy  III  Energetes,  a  fact  which  re- 
mained unknown  until  the  discovery  of  the 
Decree  of  Canopius  by  Lepsius  at  Sanor 
Tanis  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1866.''  EnCm 
Brit.  XXll,  /».  276. 

That  Egyptian  Reform,  probably  due  to 
the  Observations  of  Eratosthenes,  w^as 
copied  by  Julius  Caesar  so  far  as  "fixity" 
was  concerned,  but  he  failed  to  copy  their 
equal  30  day  months,  as  depicted  opposite, 
on  tiie  cartoon. 

Most  people  ^roneously  believe  that 
Julius  Ca^ar  originated  the  calendar  of  365 
fixed  dates  in  eadi  year,  whereas  he  o^ed 
it  from  the  Egyptians,  who  by  their  stupen- 
dous pyramid  labors  discovered  the  fixed 
recurring  seasons  of  the  year,  and  thereby 
conferred  the  supreme  benefit  of  a  fiud 
365-days-repeating  year  to  guide  the  sea- 
sonal work  of  humanity. 

To  Julius  Caesar  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  practical  statesman  who  raised  the 
Romans  and  other  Europeans  to  greater 
prosperity  by  adopting  the  fixed  lengths  of 
permanent  months  and  the  365-day  year  tp' 
replace  the  ancient  moon-w^andering  calen- 
dars— just  as  the  Chinese  are  now  preparing, 
to  discard  their  mystifying  lunar  calendars. 

Sosigenes  advised  months  of  30  days,  but 
when  Caesar  iimsted  upon  having  odd- 
numbers  to  make  "ludy-mcmths,"  Sosigenes 
reluctantly  suggested  that,  to  be  ea^y  re- 


membered, the  odd  numbered  months  be 
given  tiiirty-one  days  each,  and  the  even 
months  thirty  days  each,  widi  the  excep- 
tion of  February,  whidi  tiien  ended  t& 
year.  It  was  to  have  the  remaining  twenty- 
nine  days  to  complete  the  365  days  of  die 
3  ear  then  first  permanently  fixed  for  &110- 
peans  by  the  Romans. 

That  less  desirable  allocation  of  the  then 
fixed  twelve  months  was  enforced  by  Julius 
Caesar.  It's  fixity  established  such  widespread 
benefits  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  that 
it  brought  more  permanent  glory  to  his 
name  than  his  mighty  conquests. 

6.  ^  After  his  death,  Augustus  Caesar,  be- 
ing jealous  of  the  noble  reputation  Julius 
Caesar  had  earned  by  that  beneficial  re- 
form, dedined  to  allow  die  Senate  to  give 
the  Augustian  name  to  August  (then 
called  Sextih's),  until  they  extended  its 
days  from  thirty  to  thirty-one  by  taking 
away  the  twenty-nmth  day  from  February. 
Then  the  bankers  complained  that  Augus- 
tus had  spoiled  their  quarterly  periods  fori 
interest  by  leaving  ninety  days  in  the  first! 
quarter  and  ninety-three  days  in  the  tiiird 
quarter.  Augustus  was  too  proud  to  put' 
February  29th  back,  so  to  reduce  the  3rd' 
Quarter  to  its  92  days,  he  removed  the  31st 
d^of  September  to  make  the  31st  of 
October.  On  being  advised  that  the  latter 
day^ould  have  been  made  the  31st  day  of 
pccember  he  ordered  the  31st  of  Novem- 
ber to  be  removed  to  make  the  31st  of 
December.  Thus  die  presumptuous  pride 
and  arrogance  of  Augustus  Qnar  arbi- 
ti-arily  decided  the  lengths  of  February, 
August,  September,  October,  November, 
and  December,  to  which  our  ancestors  and 
ourselves  have  servilely  submitted  during 
1,940  years,  without  considering  the  many 
mconveniences  which  these  clumsy  mimdlS 
inflict  on  us  all.  We  have  grown  up  encum- 
bered by  Augustan  month-jaeged  shackles. 

7.  When  the  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one 
day  lengths  of  our  months  were  selfishly 
feed  by  Augustus,  Europeans  were  mostly 
slaves,  omimerce  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
ccMnmoditow  had  to  be  hauled  along  roads 
or  earned  m  galleys-^  since  replaced  bv 
railways,  steamships  and  other  means  of 
rapid  tranqN>rtfttion  !n  eveqr  country. 

The  enormous  expansion  of  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  with  die  multiplication  of 
domestic  and  social  needs,  now  necessitate 
mnumerable  references  to  calendars  by 
everybody  whereas  die  masses  of  Roman 
sieves  did  not  have  any  calendars,  M*idi 

'       u         possessed  by  the  ruling  Pontifl6i. 

'  Pfobably  less  than  an  average  of  one  per- 
sop  per  hundred  thousand  then  obtained 
permission  to  see  the  permanent  wooden  or 
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Constantine  the  Great  established  the  EuropMii  week  and  Sunday 


ivory  almanaks  which  the  suGces^ve  high 
priests  kept  secret  to  benefit  the  tenses  by 
means  of  annual  taxes  novir  knomi  as 
"tithes "  collected  from  the  agricultural 
population  as  rewards  for  the  monthly  dec-^ 
larations  made  by  the  priesthood,  who  ad-* 
vised  the  fanners  concerning  the  plowing, 
sowingy  etc,  to  be  done  during  the  ensuing 
moon,  just  as  our  printed  calendars  much 
better  guide  us  all  now,  eadi  week,  in  fam- 
ing and  general  aifairs. 

ITie  odd  persons  then  privileged  to  see 
the  permanent  almanak  basis  of  each  year's 
calendars  were  priests  and  rulers  only. 
Priestcraft  had  inculcated  the  belief  that  it 
was  practically  as  much  a  sacrilege  to  be- 
hold the  source  of  the  calendar  as  it  was 
for  the  Israelites  to  look  upon  Aaron's  rod 
and  the  other  contents  of  the  sacred  ark  of 
die  covenant. 

CONSTANTINB    THB    GREAT  INTRODUCED 
THE  WEEK  OF  7  DAYS,  CHAKGING  DATES 

8*  The  dianging  phases  of  the  moon 
each  month  guided  earh'er  races,  and  dur- 
ing the  centuries  in  which  successive  Caesars 
ruled  the  world  from  Rome,  the  numbered 
days  of  each  month  sufficed  for  all  the  uses 
to  which  we  apply  the  days  of  the  week. 
Monthly  dates  did  not  then  have  different 
week-day  names,  as  the  seven-day  week  was 


not  C<q)ied  from  the  small  Christian  com- 
munity until  about  350  years  after  Augus- 
tus had  jumbled  the  months. 

Constantine  the  Great,  after  observing 
the  many  practical  advantages  the  Qu'isr 
tians  derived  by  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
rest  every  seventh  day — wiiich  produced  im- 
proved health  and  strength,  brought  free- 
dom from  nervous  stress  and  resulted  in 
longer  and  happier  lives  and  capability  to 
do  more  useful  work — decided  to  establish 
the  recurring  week  of  seven  days  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire  as  the  most  per- 
manent benefit  he  could  confer  upon 
humanity.  His  great  power  and  noble 
character  carried  that  greatest  calendar 
boon  for  all  generations  into  world-wide 
operation. 

9.  The  manifold  advantages  of  the  re- 
form deservedly  outgone  the  one  disad- 
vantage it  created  in  necessitating  the  alter- 
ation of  the  week-day  names  for  every  cme 
of  the  365  calendar  days  each  year.  Hiis 
dumge  is  due  to  die  fact  diat  the  365  days 
constitute  a  year  of  fifty-two  weeks,  plus 
one  odd  day  in  ordimuy  years  and  plus  two 
odd  days  in  leap  year.  These  two  days  re- 
spectively push  the  week-day  names  for- 
ward one  day  on  each  of  three  years  and 
two  davs  on  the  fourth  ^'ear  as  shown  below. 
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The  CULPRITS  *'Odd-day"  and  "Lcap-da/*  detected  "PLAYING  THE  MISCHIEF"  by 
'"BUTTING  FORWARD"  our  DAY-NAMES  for  DATES  dirough  EVERY  passing  MONTH 

and  YEAR* 

Yet  we  complacently  submit  to  die  confusion  and  loss  caused  by  diote  concussions — Instead  of 
looking  behind  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  then  promptly  separating  "those  trouble- 
causing  Days"  to  enable  each  day's  name  to  remain  fixed  in  the  same  place  through  every  future 
week,  month  and  year,  so  that  we  may  always  most  easily  identify  the  permanent  day-name 
bekngiog  to  each  rceoniog  date. 

Julius  Caesar  failed  to  reaUze  the  world-wide  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of 
Bqnal  Months,  when  he  had  not  tiie  week,  now  iv^sticins  every  niimth. 

Comtanttne-the-Great  conferried  the  ever-welcome  Sabbath  rest  each  7th  day  on  Europeans ; 
hut  the  unequal  lengths  of  28  to  31  day  months  imposed  hy  Julius  and  Au§ttstus  have  ever  since 
forced  the  Constantine  weeks  to  yearly  slice  months  into  different  iveeks,  and  at  month'Snds 
almM  akoays  split  weks  into  parts^  inussanily  hut  needlessly  confusing  meks  and  mea^. 
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Pope  Gregory  the  Xllltb  Missed  His  Greatest  Opportimity 


As  Plate  II  demonstrates,  Julius  Caesar 
began  the  Year  i  of  his  "Julian"  Era  9  days 
after  nature's  year  ended  on  Dec.  22nd.  His 
Jan.  1st,  then  necessarily  located  by  the 
new  moon  as  the  widest  known  indicator, 
was  where  our  Dec.  31st  is. 

Next  Augustus  Caesar,  vide  Plate  12, 
moved  Nov.  31st  to  Dec.  31st,  thus  per- 
versely inserting  the  loth  day  between 
Nature's  year-end  and  ours. 

Fortunately  that  defect  can  very  easily  be 
remedied,  by  leaving  out  the  last  10  days  of 
the  Pre-Rcform  year,  as  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  so  readily  skipped  from  the  5th  to  the 
15th  October,  158a,  as  cartooned  opposite. 

The  factor  that  appears  to  have  retarded 
the  success  of  Pope  Gr^ry*s  Reform  was 
his  failure  to  readjust  that  reforming  year's- 
end  to  accord  with  Nature's  indication  on 
the  Shortest  Day,  by  closing  up  the  10  days 
between  Dec,  22nd  and  January  ist,  which 
all  Europeans  could  have  better  understood 
and  would  have  readily  accepted  as  the 
natural  adjustment  of  the  year. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Xlllth's  retrograde 
terminal  demand  appended  to  his  right 
decree  ro  leave  out  10  days  aroused  opposi- 
tion and  retarded  that  reform,  by  his  misfit 
proposal  to  divert  the  Church's  "New  Year" 
from  Christmas  (Dec.  25th)  to  Jan.  1st, 
to  accord  with  the  Julian  New  Year,  which 
would  have  been  better  reverted  to  Dec. 
23rd  to  follow  Nature's  year,  alwa3rs  expir- 
ing on  the  Shortest  Day — Dec.  22nd. 

By  sundering  New  Year's  Day  7  days 
further  away  from  the  old  Yuletide  (Dec. 
22nd),  so  dear  in  home-reviving  memories 
to  the  stalwart  Protesmts  of  Nordiem 
Europe— 4iarm  was  done  to  tibat  well- 
intended  Reform, 

That  was  unfortunately  pressed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Heirarchy  during  the  then 
current  Anti-Catholic  Reformation  period, 
when  it  naturally  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
Northern  Europe  that  some  ulterior  eccles- 
iastical advantage  was  being  sought  by  the 
Papacy,  when  apparently  the  better  course 
would  have  been  to  have  ended  1582,  as  the 
year  of  Calendar  Reform,  on  the  Shortest 
Day  instead  of  increasing  the  3  days  lagging 
of  Christmas  behind  Nature's  year-end  by 
6  days  more  to  end  our  years  on  Dec.  31st. 

There  was  no  basis  for  that  suspicion 
which  caused  the  Protestant  parts  of  North- 
Western  Europe  to  delay  the  revision 
of  their  Calendars  till  1 700,  when  1 1  days 


were  dropped  out,  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  last  of  all  left  out  11  days  in  Sept., 
1752,  after  experiencing  170  years  of  dual- 
date  reckonings  in  European  trade. 

Western  Europeans  trading  with  Russia 
and  other  Eastern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  now"  differ  13  days,  because  Russia, 
Greece  and  the  Greek  Church  countries  of 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  etc.,  still  persist  in 
ignoring  the  Gregorian  adjustment — which 
thus  so  largely  failed,  because  of  that  lack 
of  discernment  entailing  the  forcing  of  the 
civil  year  further  behind  Nature's  year-end. 

Pope  Gregory  and  the  Vatican  rightly 
left  out  die  10  days,  but  made  the  mistake 
of  expung^g  diem  from  October,  instead 
of  adjusting  the  Gregorian  Year's-md  to 
close  with  Nature's  Year  on  the  "Shortest 
Day,"  and  permanently  Fixing  Easter. 

While  none  of  the  nations  had  any  serious 
difficulty  in  leaving  out  the  10  days  at  any 
period  of  the  year  they  chose  to  adjust  by 
new  Calendars — although  printing  was  very 
rare,  and  only  in  its  infancy — they  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  closing  out  the  10  days  in 
October,  because  neither  their  wishes  nor 
convenience  had  been  consulted ;  conse- 
quently France,  while  convinced  that  lO 
days  should  be  left  out,  decided  to  assert 
its  independence  by  calendaring  the  10th 
Dec.  as  the  20th. 

The  "Low  Countries,"  now  Holland, 
Belgium  and  parts  of  Germany,  for  like 
reason  more  appropriately  decided  to  elimi- 
nate die  last  10  days  of  dieir  year  by  nam- 
ing the  isth  of  Dec  as  die  25di  for  Christ- 
mas Day  still  ended  the  year  in  most 
European  countries. 

In  England  until  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  1066  A.D.,  they  began  their  years  in 
some  Saxon  Kingdoms  on  March  25th  and 
in  others  on  their  old  Yuletide,  Decem- 
ber 25  th. 

Similarly  in  Germany,  till  IS44»  their 

years  began  at  Christmas. 

From  the  earliest  Christian  period  the 
years,  according  to  which  Papal  Bulls  have 
been  dated,  have  always,  as  now,  com- 
menced with  Christmas. 

In  Rome,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and 
Southern  Europe,  the  years  began  on 
December  25th,  until  Pope  Gregory  re- 
formed the  year  in  1 582,  when  he  pro- 
claimed the  1st  January  as  the  ist  day  of 
the  \ ear  ( vide  Cath.  Ency.,  Vol.  Ill, 
"Chronology"). 
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£ASTBR  and  ALL  FESTIVALS  can  EASILY  be  FIXED  by  USE  of  the 

"SKIP-DAY" 


9t 


Pope  Gregory  the  Xlllth  had  to  over- 
come the  Pre- Reformation  ignorance  and 
prejudice  prevailing  among  the  masses  of 
European  vassals  in  1582  when  he  unfor- 
tunately decided  to  regulate  the  fluctuations 
of  Easter  "by  establishing  a  fictitious  moon, 
which  is  purposely  marie  to  depart  from 
the  place  of  the  true  Moon,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  coincidence  of  the  Christian 
Paschal  Feast  with  that  of  the  Jews*"  {ex 
Calendar*  in  the  Century  Dictionary). 

Had  Pope  Gregory  been  able  to  FIX 
EASTER,  as  the  forth-coming  Inter- 
national Conference  will  almost  certainly 
recommend  the  Nations  to  do,  he  would 
have  conferred  a  yearly  world-wide  boon 
upon  all  Christian  people. 

That  Conference,  by  bringing  Fixed 
Easters  into  operation  will  thus  remove 
the  worst  cause  of  disputes,  controversies 
and  dissensions  which  has  afHict^  and 
sundered  Christian  Churches  frcHtn  the 
earliest  times. — Therefore  it  is  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  the  more  enli^tened 
leaders  of  the  Church  Councils  in  this  20th 
Century,  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  advance  for  the  impending 
Conference,  of  their  willingness  to  accept 
FIXED  DATES  for  ALL  FESTIVALS. 

The  two  great  reasons  which  probably 
prevented  Pope  Gregory  from  fixing  them 
in  the  year  1582  were,  ist,  the  then  gen- 
eral use  of  the  Moon  by  the  common 
people  for  locating  Festivals,  Feasts,  Fairs, 
&c.,  before  printed  Calendars  became  avail- 
able; and  2nd,  the  secret  pressure  exerted 
by  the  privileged  persons  who  held  the 
highly  profitable  monopolies  for  providing 
Calendars  in  different  countries — and  were 
partly  dependent  upon  the  Vatican  for 
information  which  was  indirectly  of  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  Church. 

Now  all  Church  difficulties  in  those 
directions  have  been  removed,  as  readers  of 
pages  13  to  22  of  the  ''Rational  Almanak" 
may  see. 

Even  the  Church  of  England's  custom 
of  varying  the  Psalms  for  different  dates 
can  be  easily  met,  as  "R.  A."  page  16  shows, 
by  applying  the  numbers  of  the  proposed 
months,  plus  7,  14  and  21  to  use  on  the 
proposed  fixed  Sundays. 

Since  the  writing  of  that  advocacy  for 
Fixing  Easter  19  years  ago,  the  proposal 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  nearly  evtty  country,  in  terms 
simOar  to  the  fdlowing»  reprinted  from  that 


leading  British  newspaper,  "The  Times," 
on  17th  April,  1914: 

*'Is  it  not  more  evident  year  by  year  that 
"a  deplorable  blunder  has  been  made  in  fix- 
''ing  the  first  national  spring  holiday  on 
**the  most  solemn  fast  day  of  the  national 
**Church?  In  almost  every  pulpit  today 
"  ( Good  Friday)  severe  references  are 
*'made  to  holiday  folk  who  spend  the  day 
"in  the  open  air.  In  reality  a  great  injury 
"is  done  to  the  closely-pent  population  of 
"the  towns  by  ear-marking  one  of  their  rare 
"days  of  rest  for  a  devotional  celebration  so 
"highly  pitched  that  but  few  comparatively 
"can  set  themselves  in  tune  to  it. 

"It  is  entirely  untrue  that  the  bulk  of 
the  holiday  crowds  are  either  hostile  or 
"indifferent  to  the  purposes  of  this  great 
memorial  day.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  real 
distress  many  earnest  religious  people 
to  be  branded  as  disloyal  because  they 
make  use  of  an  opportunity  for  getting  air, 
"exercise  and  variety  in  their  cramped  lives. 
"They  know  in  their  hearts,  whatever  the 
^'preachers  may  say,  that  they  are  doing  no 
"wrong,  yet  it  sits  heavy  on  them  to  seem 
"to  set  their  Master  at  naught.  The  in- 
"convenienie  of  shifting  the  date  of  the 
public  holidays  at  this  season  to  meet  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  has  frequently 
been  commented  on,  and  an  early  Easter 
is  generally  unpopular. 
"It  woidd  obviate  the  religious  difficulty 
"and  suit  public  convenience  if  the  public 
"holiday  were  fixed  for  a  late  date  in  April. 
"Few  but  the  leisured  attend  such  services 
"as  last  from  12  to  3  on  that  day;  for  the 
"others  early  morning  and  evening  services 
"would  suffice.  The  poignant  contrasts 
"now  observable  would  be  done  away,  the 
"Church  would  no  longer  be  scandalized 
"by  llagnmt  disregard  of  a  sacred  anniver- 
"sary,  and  the  faint  touch  of  guilt  which 
"for  many  conscientious  people  damps  the 
"joy  of  their  ^ring  day  in  the  open  would 
"be  wiped  away.  Why  should  not  the 
"April  public  holiday  extend  ixom  Friday 
"to  Monday  indusivc?" 

The  Catholic  Ency.  Ill,  p.  160,  reads: 
"The  Council  of  Nicoea  is  believed  to 
"have  determined  that  Easter  was  to  be 
"celebrated  on  the  ist  Sunday  after  die  ist 
"Full  Moon  whidi  follows  the  Spring 
"Equinox. — ^According  to  this  Rule,  which 
"has  ever  since  been  accepted,  the  earliest 
"day  upon  which  Easter  can  fall  is  March 
"22nd  and  the  latest  April  25th." 
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the  ABSURDITIES  and  ANOMALIES  of  our  CALENDARS 
Time"  some  hazardous  junq>8,  spoiliiig  our  hcdidasrs  and  chmidi  finances. 

had  only  50  Sundays  between  Basters,  but  1908  had  55  Sundays 
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Plate  24.— How  the  Dates  for  EASTER  are  un-reasonably  forced  to  CHANGE 

The  italic  numbers  down  the  right  side  record  the  number  of  days  Easter  jumps  back  in  19 13, 
I9j[5  and  191 7,  and  the  bolder  20  and  19  days  denote  the  leaps  forward.  The  left  side  records  of  the 
average  temperature  at  London  (England)  during  the  last  thirty  years  prove  a  difference  between 
early  and  late  Easters  of  seven  degrees,  while  the  disparity  in  daylight  is  more  than  two  hours  per  day 
during  the  36  days  of  range  between  March  2 1st  and  April  25  th,  when  the  change  of  temperature  is 
most  risky  for  the  ever-increa^g  number  of  diildren  who  then  ddi^t  to  put  on  their  Ulster  and 
brighter  dresses.  That  drifting  is  injurious  to  the  vast  number  of  familtes  whose  wage-earners  neccs- 
'  sarfly  plant  potatoes,  etc,  during  early  Easter  holidays,  after  which  frosts  too  often  in^Niverish  their  crops. 

Surely  we  need  a  more  reasonable  and  better  way  than  the  antiquated  Lunar  method  which  not 
only  shifts  Easters  so  needlesdy  backwards  and  forwards,  but  also  drifts  Whitsuntide  and  all  die  odier 
Movable  Festivals  contingent  upon  it,  so  that  the  dates  for  legislatures,  colleges,  schools,  law  courts, 
etc.,  are  drifted  inconveniently,  and  those  longest  public  holidays  ^nerally  spoiled  by  cold  and  wet 
experienced  during  early  Easters.   They  do  not  benefit  anyone,  but  inconvenience  us  all  and  risk  health. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  for  the  governments  to  fix  the  date  permanently  through  the 
International  Conference  which  will  decide  whether  the  mean  date  of  present  fluctuations  (April  8th) 
or  April  23rd,  or  other  date  is  the  most  advisable  to  ensure  international  agreement  and  concurrence 
of  the  churches  throughout  Christendom  who  now  realize  that  moon-wandering  Easter-days  do  not  truly 
locate  the  Anniversary  of  the  great  event  they  are  intended  to  celebrate,  as  a  fixed  date  could  better  do. 
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EASTER  and  ALL  FESTIVALS  should  be  FIXED  for  the  GENERAL 

CONVENIENCE  of  HUMANITY. 


The  following  quotations  taken  from  the 
Catholic  Encyclopaedia  are  instructive: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
**eariy  Christians  felt  as  we  do  the  incon- 
^venience  of  the  movable  element  of  Easter, 
**(^c.,  in  the  otherwise  stable  framework  of 
*'the  Julian  Calendar. 

"But  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
movable  element  was  establidhed  tihere  by 
right  of  prior  occupation. 
"Since  the  Jewish  Christians  had  never 
known  any  other  computation  of  time  than 
**that  based  on  the  lunar  month  the  only 
''way  which  could  have  occurred  to  them 
''of  fixing  the  anniversary  of  Our  Saviours 
"Resurrection  was  by  referring  it  to  the 
Vewish  Pasch. 

"Instead  of  determining  that  the  2nd  day 
"after  the  Jewish  Pasch  (17  Nison)  should 
"always  be  counted  as  the  anniversary  of 
"the  Resurrection,  independently  of  the  day 
"of  the  week  upon  which  it  might  fall,  the 
"Apostles  appear  to  have  settled  (though 
**in  this  we  have  very  little  positive  evi- 
"dence)  that  the  Sunday  was  to  be  kept  as 
**the  Christian  Pasch  which  fell  within  the 
"Azymes,  or  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
"whether  it  occurred  at  the  beginning, 
"middle  or  end  of  die  term. 

"Hiis  arrangement  had  the  drawback 
"that  it  made  the  Christian  Feast  depen- 
"dent  upon  the  computation  of  the  Jewish 
"Calendar. 

THE  MOOK-WANDBRINGS  OF  EASTSK 

Till  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  70  A.D. 
the  insertion  of  the  13th  (intercalary) 
month  by  the  Jews,  about  each  3rd  year, 
followed  no  fixed  Astronomical  rule,  but 
the  Sanhedrin  decided  eadi  time  whether 
the  year  should  be  embolismic  or  not — 
being  influenced  in  their  decision,  not  by 
Astronomical  conditions  alone,  but  by  the 
forwardness  or  backwardness  of  the  Sea- 
sons— to  prevent  their  Paschal,  14th  of  the 
Lunar  month  Nisan,  from  arriving  too 
early,  as  corn  in  the  ear  and  lambs  for 
sacrifice  had  then  to  be  presented  to  the 
Priests. 

//  teas  the  difficulty  created  by  that 
changing  system,  and  the  impossibility  of 
accommodating  it  to  the  Julian  Chron- 
ology, as  adopted  throughout  the  greater 
fart  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  led  to 
those  troubles  about  the  determination  of 
Easter  ( the  Paschal  Controversy )  that 
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nearly  rent  asunder  the  early  Christian 
Church* 

"However,   though  Tertullian  declares 
"without    misgiving    that  Christ  suffered 
upon  the  25th  March  (a  tradition  per- 
petuated in  numberless  Calendars  through- 
"out  the  Middle  Ages)  this  date  was  cer- 
tainly wrong/* 

"Moreover,  it  was  probably  quite  im- 
possible at  that  period,  owing  to  the  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  the  Jewi^  Embo- 
"lismic  Years  had  been  calculated,  to  calcu- 
"late  back  to  the  true  date.  (See  Easter 
"Controversy.") 

Further,  that  standard  authority,  the 
Catholic  Ency.,  Ill,  160,  records:  "When 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D. 
practically  deprived  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion of  any  norm  or  standard  of  uni- 
formity, they  probably  fdl  into  erroneous 
and  divergent  reckonings,  and  this  in  turn 
entailed  a  di£Eerence  of  opinion  among 
Christians'* — as  to  the  true  date  for  Easter. 

"If  it  had  been  possible  to  ascertain  in 
terms  of  the  Julian  Chronology  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  Oirist  actually  suffered 
it  would  probably  have  been  simplest  for 
Christians  all  over  the  Roman  W9rld  to 
celebrate  their  Easter  (as  later  on  they  cele- 
brated Christmas  and  St.  Peter's  I^y)  upon 
a  fixed  anniversary. 

"Yet  this,  be  it  noticed,  would  have 
interfered  with  their  newly  established 
position  of  the  'Lord's  Day'  as  the  weekly 
memorial  of  the  great  Easter  Sunday,  as  a 
fixed  feast  would  of  course  have  fallen  upon 
all  of  the  days  of  the  week  in  turn/* 

That  italic  i^buiue,  together  with  historic 
records  concerning  the  origin  of  the  "Easter 
Controversy"  and  other  disputations  which 
have  too  long  retarded  the  usefulness  of 
various  sects,  indkate  that  most  of  their 
bitterest  controversies  could  have  been 
avoided  if  any  of  their  Calendar  construc- 
tors had  invented  the  "Skip-day"  to  estab- 
lish fixed  week-day  names  throughout  the 
365  Azys  of  every  year,  as  now  proposed 
to  benefit  everybody. 

The  "Skip-day"  name  suggested  herein  is 
for  the  last-day  in  each  year,  to  be  observed 
as  a  duplicate  Saturday  between  the  end  of 
the  52nd  week  and  Sunday  beginning  all 
New  Years. 
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"  Father  Time  suggests  where  we  should  FIX  the  "  SKIP-DAY; "  to  fidlow  the 
last  week-day  of  December  and  thus  close  each  Civil  Year  with  Nature's  Year 
on  that  "  extra  Saturday"  to  end  1916  Dec.  31,  or  1918  Dec.  22,  instead  of  Sandf^ 

"The  Sabbath  ivas  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  Early  Christians  moved  it,  as  ^ve 
can,  io  fix  permanent  dates  for  Sundays  and  iveek-days,  to  benefit  every  human  being,  every  day. 

The  simple  adoption  of  the  "Skip-day"  duplicate  Saturday  Holiday  is  the  kev  by  which 
we  can  lock  all  names  for  days,  weeks  and  months  to  recur  on  Almanaks  and  Calendars,  as 
turely  and  easily  as  die  seconds,  minates  and  hours  are  recorded  on  our  clodn  and  watches, 
upon  which  they  would  be  duly  recorded,  to  save  us  from  all  Calendar-created  worries. 

Let  us  make  the  "Skip-day"  the  jolliest  of  public  Holidays,  to  be  celebrated  by  all  nations 
as  the  year-end  Festival,  to  encourage  peace  and  good  will — on  the  duplicate  Saturday  proposed 
to  permanoitly  close  every  year,  and  thereby  provide  die  mnch  needed  day  for  "stocktaking" 
and  family  re-unions.  That  would  blend  and  extend  both  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Holida3Fs  with  the  week-end  added  most  helpfully  for  both  business  and  social  convenience. 

Bidier  December  22nd,  25th,  31st  or  January  ist  would  do,  but  as  Nature's  Year  ends  on 
December  22nd,  that  date  is  best,  especially  as  nations  using  the  Gregorian  Calendar  would 
thereby  be  meeting  more  than  half  way  two-diirds  of  Aie  world's  population  have  been 
using  Lunar  Calendars,  also  the  150^000,000  Ruarians,  Greeks,  Slavs  and  otfier  races  sdll  using 
the  Julian  Calendar,  as  fixed  by  Julius  Caesar,  now  13  days  behind  ours. 

That  suggested  nine  days'  Reversion  to  the  "Shortest  Day*'  (indicated  by  the  long  arrow 
reaching  from  the  jist  to  sand  of  December)  whflst  not  essendal  is  very  desirable.  It  would 
be  final  for  all  time  and  far  easier  Am  die  xo  to  xx  days'  Revertioni  made  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great^s  Reform  in  the  years  x$$a  to  1752  rei^ccdvely. 
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SthWMh-flw  ; 

repedtioiis  in 
Moa1b8»  thowuiK 
how  names  for 
Days  are  being 
rc-shuffled  every 
month  and  year. 


rnmnarative  CALENDARS  for  years  loii  to  1916,  displaying  BROKEN  W££K8  between 
UNEQuIl  MON5mr^S.on«r/te  the  WeDlU  CHANGES  of  WEEK-DAY  NV^ES 
«A*  PVRKY  MONTHLY  and  YEARLY  DATE— contrasted  with  the  MUCH  MORE  CON- 
^NffiSlV  cJSiSVs  MONTH^^     4  WEEKS  each,  proposed  as  the  "YEARAL"  at  the  foot 
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atl  iS^Ae  monAs  of  Jan»«?  and  February  were  pushed  forward  one  day.    ^912  bemg 
klp-yTJ^thrfns^S  of  Fibru^29th  caus.ed  .//  late,  -eek-day  names  to  ^o.ejsea>jul  day 
But  if  {as  Mr.  Colsv^orth  proposes)  the  J/./  Dec  i^n.  instead  <>i ^."''9  M^ed  Sunday,  had 

been  celebrated  as  an  extra  Saturday  "Skip-day"  holiday  for  *''f^-'^^Z'd  ^^^0^^^^^ 
Wl.n  ihuM  Mfd—all  the  v>eek-dav  names  toould  become  permanently  affixed  to  the  other  304  aates 
i  /«^n«*7o;/f«.  and  monthl,  dates  above;  but  easier  and  better  arranged 

Zkm  e^h  dUnded  into  I3  months  of  4-^eeks  each,  as  condensed  belo'w  for  the  ■^hole  ye^. 

The  easy,  permanent  "YEABAL"  pfeposed  te  REPLACE  our  CHANGING  CALENDARS 
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MONTH  of  4  WEEKS  for  ALL  13  MONTHS 
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Constant  P«rlods  for  every 
gnl—Jnr  — 

„  KqMlllMths 

n  Year. 

„       Day- Names 

„  Birthdays 

^  AnniveniMlM 

^  Festivals 

.       Holidays  always 

•xts^od  by  Nnk. 

InsmMiwoofc-ends 


Pi  ate  1 6  —Mr  Cottworth  proposes  that  our  easiest  month  of  *  complete  weeks  (Feb.,  1914) 
I*  .lo^  to  measure  S^rrmonth.   Instead  of  fwelve  months  thirteen  are  ^^own    The  extra 
•  "soT"  Of  course  the  name  that  will  be  applied  to  this  new  month  will  finally  be 

^^irL  Powe?s  rc!::ference.  to  suit  that  mid-summer  month  between  Jnne  and  July. 


\ 
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Un-equal  Months  defer  Pay-days  and  Retard  Circulation  of  Money 
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Origin  of  the  Present  Prop< 

10.  The  monthly  dates  fixed  by  the 
Ca^ars  serve  as  a  permanent  register  over 
which  the  week-day  names  have  to  be  re- 
shuifled  every  year  by  the  calendar-makers, 
who  provide  the  printed  calendars  ready  in 
advance  for  our  use.  We  merely  use  the 
dates  accordingly.  When  the  almanak- 
makers  insert  the  29th  of  February  in  leap 
years  we  accept  it  w^ithout  questioning 
either  why  it  ^ould  be  allowed  to  inflict 
the  injustice  of  forcing  salaried  servants  to 
work  that  extra  day  without  pay  when  it 
should  be  a  public  holiday,  or  why  it  and 
the  365^1  day  should  continue  to  drift  our 
Christmas  and  national  holid^  inu>  die 
middle  of  weeks,  thus  repeatedly,  eadi  year, 
depriving  vast  numbers  of  toilers  throu|^- 
out  the  world  from  deriving  that  extra  hap- 
piness they  could  always  enjoy  if  those 
holidays  were  permanently  located  on  Mon- 
days or  Saturdays  to  link  up  with  Sunday's 
restful  extension. 

11.  The  present  turmoil  of  unequd. 

months  with  changing  day  names  was  ac- 
cepted by  everybody  with  complete  resigna- 
tion as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
year's  length  being  subdivided  by  the  week 
of  seven  days,  until  the  writer  (then  of 
York,  England)  in  the  year  1895,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  large  amount  of  needless 
work  and  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
change  of  day  names  for  each  monthly  date 
and  the  fluctuations  of  dates  for  Easter, 
national  holidays,  fairs,  markets,  etc,  when 
^  dbould  be  permanently  fixed. 

12.  He  carefully  considered  the  history 
and  v^ious  factors  blended  in  our  calen- 
dars with  those  of  oAer  nations,  knowing 
Aat  every  person  in  the  civilized  world  is 
concwned  in  any  proposal  to  simplify  our 
time-worn  calendars.  Next  an  article  was 
written  demonstrating  that  by  simply  re- 
cording "Oiristmas  Day"  without  either  a 
week-day-name  or  a  monthly-date,  and 
amilarly  designating  "leap  day"  by  its  name 
only,  we  could  by  locating  them  as  die$  non 
or  general  holidays,  win  the  everlasting  con- 
venience and  facilities  of  an  IntemaHonal 
Fixed  Almanak  and  rid  ourselves  forever 
from  the  numerous  and  oonstandy-recurring 
doubts  and  worries  concerning  dates,  wfaidi 
often  cause  loss  and  trouble.  Because  our 
calendars  annually  shift  the  week-day  names 
for  dates,  we  thereby  disorganize  periods  of 
monthly  payments,  vitiate  compariscms  of 
business  on  periodic  records,  break  what 
should  be  the  r^ular  sequence  of  rotation 
duties,  ccmiplicate  business,  accounts,  cto 


>sals  to  Reform  the  Calendar 

13*   The  365th  day  ending  our  year  was 

first  considered  as  the  suggestive  Skip-day, 
but  the  international  advantage  of  locating 
that  key  to  calendar  reform  nearest  to 
December  22nd,  when  Nature  ends  her 
year,  was  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  ad- 
visable, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adop- 
tion of  Nature's  year-end  would  overcome 
all  racial,  religious  and  international  pre- 
judices, whilst  a  much  more  practical  ad- 
vantage can  be  gained  for  all  humanity  at 
the^end  of  the  year  191 8  now  that  the  new 
Qiinese  government  have  determined  to 
abandon  their  ancient  calendars  (which 
moonwander  like  those  that  Julius  Csesai 
abandoned)  and  establish  a  fixed  one,  be- 
cause the  latter  has  now  beooone  a  bustnessl 
and  national  necessity  to  them.  ' 

Therefore,  the  Chinese  Government  are 
tentatively  starting  to  use  our  Gregorian 
Calendar  for  Official  documents,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  later  change  of  the 
National  Lunar  Calendar-Books  which  have 
by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world. 
— They  contain  details  for  agriculture  and 
gardening  uses,  as  their  sowing  times  vary 
yearly  on  their  shifting  moon  Calendars. 

14.  Their  drifting  calendars  vary  like 
our  Easters,  which  fluctuate  five  weeks,  ac- 
^  cording  to  whether  twelve  or  thirteen  new 
moons  occur  in  the  Christian  ecclesiastical 
year.  Owing  to  these  fluctuations  there  were 
only  fifty  Sunday  collections  in  1907,  but 
fifty-five  in  1906.  No  wcmdi^  that  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  bodi  Roman  Ca^iolu: 
and  Protestant,  are  now  favoring  calendar 
reform,  especially  as  the  writer,  when  pub- 
lishing his  pioneer  book,  "The  Rational 
Almanak,"  on  its  page  16,  outlined  an 
easier  way  to  vary  the  monthly  Psalms. 

All  nations  are  now  feeling  the  urgent 
need  for  equalizing  our  months  into  com- 
plete periods  of  four  weeks  each  to  per- 
manently harmonise  each  recurring  month- 
ly date  with  the  fixed  cycle  of  week-day 
names,  by  immovably  calendaring  fixed 
week-day  names  for  each  of  the  364  days 
in  the  5a  wedcs  of  every  year,  which  should 
be  rearranged  into  diirteen  months  of 
cacactly  four  weeks  each. 

The  new  model  or  thirteentii  mcmtii 
would  be  inserted  between  June  and  July 
without  disturbing  die  seasonal  indications 
of  our  4>resent  names  for  montiis  as  easily 
as  the  agth  of  February  was  in  1912, 
February,  1914,  being  the  easiest,  is  the 
model  all  nations  will  adopt,  because  the 
dajre  of  the  wed:  will  always  perfectly  har- 
monise with  the  dates  of  every  month,  thus : 
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aocks  and  Watches  May  Calendar  Both  Current  Day-names  and  Dates 


The  Most  Convenient  Month 


Weeks  1 

n 

m 

IV 

Sundays  —  I 

1 

15 

22 

Mondays  —  2 

9 

16 

as 

Tuesdays  —  3 

10 

17 

34 

Wednesdays  4 

II 

18 

Thursdays  -  5 

12 

19 

Fridays  —  6 

13 

20 

27 

Saturdays—  7 

14 

21 

28 

All  nations  now  use  the  week  of  7  days. 

15.  This  change  can  be  very  easily  ac- 
complished during  1917,  1918  or  1919.  It 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hindus  and  other  races  of  India  and  Africa 
who  still  use  the  moon-wandering  (lunar) 
calendars,  which*  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  national  development  of  their  civiliza- 
tions is  impelling  them  more  quickly  to 
abandon,  because  their  out-of-season-drift- 
ing  calendars  are  now  proving  inadequate 
for  the  intensive  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  twentieth  century  needs. 

CHINA  MAY  LEAD 

16.  What  the  Chinese  government  de- 
cides concerning  the  fixity  of  equal  months, 
exactly  divisible  by  complete  weeks  regis- 
tering fixed  week-day  names  for  the  same 
monthly  dates  throughout  the  year,  will 
most  probably  be  adq;>ted  by  ^e  above- 
mentioned  taces,  who  togedier  number  6a 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
The  Ghreek  calendar  used  by  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece  and  others  serves  about  10 
per  cent.,  while  our  Gregorian  calendar 
(which  left  out  eleven  days  to  correct 
errors  in  leap-year  adjustments  since  Julius 
Csesar's  reform)  only  serves  about  28  per 
cent,  of  humanity. 

In  considering  a  permanent  international 
fixed  almanak  w^e  should  bear  those  pro- 
portions carefully  In  mind, 
Gregorian  Calendar  nations  28  per  cent, 
Julian  Calendar  (Russia,  &c.)  10  per  cent. 
Asiatic  and  African  Calendars  62  per  cent, 
using  13th  month  calendars  every  3rd  year. 

17.  How  very  eadly  the  proposed  thir- 
teen months  of  four  weeks  each  can  be  es- 
tablished is  e^denccd  by  the  Chinese  calen- 
dar for  last  year,  when  their  extra  (13th) 
moon  was  intercalated  between  June  and 
July  (exactly  where,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  the  writer  proposed  to  locate  It),  by 
simply  repeating  their  June  a  second  time. 
As  their  New  Year's  festival  spreads  over 
tu^o  days,  that  will  readily  absorb  the  "skip- 
day"  as  their  and  our  New  Year's  Eve, 


18.  If  the  Qiinese  government  altered 
to  the  Gregorian  calendar  now,  witfi  all  its 
defects,  they  would  inflict  needless  confu- 
sion on  their  400,000,000  countrymen,  who 
in  about  four  years  would  be  again  unsettled 
by  altering  to  the  International  Fixed 
"Yearal,"  which  most  readily  meets  their 
permanent  calendar  needs  and  would  be 
easily  understood  by  all,  because  both  the 
week-day  names  and  monthly  dates  would 
be  continuously  cycling  in  unison  as  indi- 
cated on  the  outer  edges  of  chea^  dollar 
watches,  as  shown  below.  The  Chinese 
calendar  would  then  be  easier  every  day,  as 
on  waking  they  would  see  at  a  glan<%,  not 
only  the  time,  but  also  the  day  of  the  week 
and  month. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  wonder 
every  morning  whether  wt  can  rest  Itmger, 
if  it  is  a  Sunday,  or  whether  we  must  gpt 
up  for  a  work-day.  After  reflecting  what 
day  yesterday  was,  we  deduce  what  today 
is,  and  then  estimate,  if  we  can,  the  diqr  of 
die  month,  or  find  it  (m  a  calendar. 

Hie  "YEARAL"  is  applicable  to  CLOCKS 
and  WATCHES,  the  "Day-pointer"  moving  like 
the  hand  of  a  center-seconds  watch,  i-28th  per 
day,  indicated  by  Day-letters  and  Monthly-dates 
drcl(Mi  round  cither  At  front  or  back  of  waAdiea 
whidi  will  tiien  record  eoaq^iete  time. 


Plate  18.— This  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
great  convenience  that  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
reformed  calendar  as  suggested  by  Mr.  C^ts- 
worth.  It  represents  an  ordinary  watdi-f«ce 
with  a  spcdal  hand  added.  (In  order  to  make 
the  diagram  more  clear  the  usual  hour  and 
minute  hands  have  been  omitted  in  the  draw- 
ing.) The  new  hand  is  called  die  day  pointer, 
0^  rising  in  the  morning  and  looking  at  such 
a  watch  or  clock  the  observer  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  the  time  is,  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  date,  and  which  week  of  the  month  it  is* 
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The  WEEK,  its  ORIGIN  and  SOME  of  its  CHANGES 
Although  conclusive  histwic  pwof  does  not  take  us  back  farther  than  the  Egyptian 
phmt^S^t^tor  their  7  dayfof  the  week,  the  mdirect  evidences  of  the  earliest 
S^rdsin  BibUcal  and  other  Eastern  writings  indicate  that  as  P^^hc  assemblages  had 

to  be  arranged  at  Full  and  New  Moons,  the  use  of  Q^'f^'^^^lZ^^^^^^ 
matclv  as  7  7  8  7  7.  8.  7.  7,  8  days,  in  which  the  7  so  far  predominated  that  after 
Tt^  !observL^  watched  the  Seasonal  prog^^^^ 

t^  fixed  7  Stars  of  the  Pl«igh  in  the  North  Sky,  they  thereby  established  the  fixed 
rotation  of  Ac  7  days  week,  as  the  Chmese  and  primeval  races  of  India  did- 

The  Egyptians  knew  of  more  planets  than  7,  and  counted  to  10. 

The  Jews  moved  the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  whence  the  Christians. 
agiJn  moved  the  Sabbath  to  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Monday. 


tt 
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tt 
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tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ORIGIN  of  the  WEEK— (Vide  Cath. 
Ency.  III.  Page  158.)    "Our  week  of  7 
"days  is  derived  horn  the  Egyptian  system 
of  observing  the  7  most  apparent  planets — 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus, 
Mercury  and  the  Moon — in  the  order 
"of  their  periodic  times  (Saturn  requiring 
"the  longest,  and  the  Moon  the  shortest, 
"tinic  to  complete   their  round   of  the 
"Heavens).    Beginning  with  the  planets  in 
order,  the  Egyptians  named  the  days  by 
the  planet  then  passing  during  the  ist 
"hour  of  each  day"  of  24  hours,  7  of  which 
formed  the  final  week  Egyptian  astron- 
omer-priests had  long  before  derived,  thus: 
By      1st  Hour  ist  day  named  Saturn" 
By  25th    "    2nd  "      "  Sunday" 
By  4Qth    "    3rd  "      "  Moon-day" 
By  73rd    "    4th  "  Mars'* 
By  97th   "    5th         "  Mercury" 
By  I2ist    "    6th  "      "  Jupiter" 
"By  145th   «    7th  "     "  Venus" 
"Hence,  apparently,  Europeans  derived 
their  Latin  names  for  the  days  of  die 
"week,  which  are  still  retained— except 
"Samedi  (for  Saturn)  and  Dimanchc  (for 
"Sunday) — in  modern  French  and  other 
•Tongues,"  while  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Mon^y  still  are  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Races  of  British,  German,  American  and 
other  Nations. 

**Those  names  were  often  used  by  the 
"earlv  Christians,  as  instances  by  Justin 
"Martyr. 

"The  special  honor  early  Christians  paid 
"to  the  Sunday  {(lies  solis)  coupled  per- 
"haps  with  the  celebration  of  Christmas  on 
"the  day  designated  the  natalis  invicti 
"[Solis],  may  have  helped  later  on,^  to 
"produce  the  impression  that  the  Qlristians 
"had  much  in  common  with  the  wor- 
"shippers  of  Mithras. 

"Probably  at  first  most  of  the  Christians 
"were  Jews  and  as  sudi  they  did  not  wholly 
"withdraw  horn  the  Synagogue.  The 
"early  Christian  Sunday  must  have  been 
"rather  a  prolongation  of,  than  a  subsiittt' 
*'tion  for.  the  old-familiar  Sabbath. 


tt 
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"But  the  observance  of  the  ist  day  of 
"tfie  week  became  distinctive  of  Christian 
"Worship.    St.  John   (Coloss.  II,  16) 

"considered  converts  not  bound  to  observe 
Jewish  Festivals,  or  the  Sabbath  proper, 
"That  the  early  Christians  kept  with 
special  honor  the  anniversary  of  the 
"Resurrection  itself  is  more  a  matter  of 
"inference  than  of  positive  knowledge. — 
"No  writer  before  Justin  Martyr  seems  to 
"mention  such  a  celebration. 

According  to  Dio  Cassius  (Ency.  Britt. 
IV,  665^),  *'The  Egyptians  commenced 
their  weeks  on  Saturday.  On  their  flight 
from  Egypt  the  Jews,  from  hatred  to  their 
oppressors,  made  Saturday  the  last  day  of 

the  week"  ^  , 

That  pre-Jewish  Egyptian  origin  seems 
further  evidenced  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  Ency.  Britt  XXII,  p.  654:  "The 
fast  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  Sun- 
day ^  ^plicable  to  the  Lord's  Day  is  Justin 
Martyr  (about  140  A.D.).  This  designa- 
tion of  Ac  'fast  day  of  the  week/  which  ts 
of  heathen  origin,  had  come  into  general  use 
in  the  Roman  world  shortly  before  Justm 
through  lack  of  knowledge  appended^  these 
well-intended  but  misleading  words,  "It  is 
the  first  day  in  which  God  made  the  world." 

He  was  alluding  to  that  framework  of 
7  days  the  writer  of  Genesis  I  used  for  his 
concise  word  picture  of  Creation,  which 
could  not  be  literal,  nor  then  understood 
without  such  a  setting  within  the  inevitable 
7  days  all  Races  naturally  derived  as  the 
fixed  week  because  the  nearest  number  of 
days  in  each  Quarter  of  the  Moon's  29.5.3 
days  cycle  divided  by  4,  averages  7.38  days. 

But  as  whole  days  only  could  be  counted, 
and  the  4  Quarters  of  the  Moon  were  the 
only  available  signs  the  people  at  first  had 
as  guides  to  distinguish  the  days  in  each 
mondl»  the  week  of  7  days  was  suggested 
independently  through  the  Moon's  phases 
to  each  Race  of  mankind,  who  at  different 
periods  developed  separately  beginnbg  days 
for  their  festal  cycles  of  7  days. 
Some  early  records  indicate  that  as  early 


Our  Sundays^  neither  observed  on  tl 

''ist  day  of  tte  wedk" 

men  for  mutual  safety  assembled  and  feasted 
each  "new-moon"  —  when  nights  were 
darkest  and  even  priestly  leaders  were  un- 
certain upon  which  day  that  puzzling 
phenomenon  might  occur  between  nights— 
they  developed  the  easy-going  congenial 
plan  of  duplicating  that  initial  rest-day  of 
each  month  by  a  2nd  rest-day;  making  the 
New  Moon  Feast  last  2  days,  as  wc  make 
Boxing  Day,  Dec  26,  the  complement  of 
Christmas  Day,  and  Ae  Chinese  still  spread 
their  "Ncw-YearVDay"  over  2  days,  be- 
ginning  with  the  New-Moon. 

**In  that  case  one  exceptional  week  with 
a  7th  working  day"  (naturally  a  duplicate 
Saturday)  "would  occur  only  once  in  2 
moons."  Hence  we  see  how  naturally  the 
7  days  became  universal,  while  quite  as 
n^urally  different  Races  began  their  Rest- 
days  and  weeks  on  different  days  of  our 
weeks. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Masses  of  Chinese  still  know  the  15th  day 
of  each  of  their  Lunar  Months,  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  "Full-Moon,"— and  then 
call  to  mind  how  earlier  Lunar  Calendar 
people  derived  their  weeks  from  the  "Quar- 
ters of  the  Moon,"  which  cannot  halve 
15  days — ^to  realize  that  in  pre-historic- 
times  die  alleged  7tfa  day  of  Creation  has 
been  often  diverted  from  its  7th  recurring 
day  being  truly  observed  as  either  the 
original  Sabbath,  or  the  Christian  Sunday, 
now  needlessly  changing  its  dates  through 
every  following  year. 

Further,  it  seems  evident  that  if  the  7th 
Day  Egyptian  Priests  had  instituted  the 
week  at  either  an  earlier  or  later  date, 
Sunday  would  have  been  observed  on  a 
different  day  of  our  week. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  foregoing, 
with  kindred  facts,  prove  that  our  Week 
of  7  days  was  like  the  Calendsur,  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  Moses  derived  from  the 
Egyptians  his  record  in  Genesis  I  of  the 
great  Periods  of  Evolution  he  so  concisely 
described  as  Ac  "7  days  of  Creation"  by 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  the  7  days  of  the 
wedc  widi  die  7th  day  Sabbath  he,  at 
Mount  Sinai  during  the  Exodus,  so  bene- 
ficiaUy  como^ded  die  Isradites  to  keep 
holy  as  the  Thcj  of  Rest  dien  estaUi^ed 
hf  die  4di  CcMnmandment. 

The  words— "6  days  shalt  thou  labor 
"and  do  all  div  work,  but  the  7th  day  is 
"die  Sabbadi  of  the  Lord  thv  God ;  in  it 
"thou  dialt  not  do  anv  work,  thou,  nor 


le  Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  true  to  the 
early  Christiana  used. 

"thy  son,  nor  thy  daupjitcr,  nor  diy  mm- 
"servant,  nor  thy  maidserwtt,  nor  thy 
"cattle,  nor  diy  stranger  th^  is  widiin  thy 
"gates"— all  cumulatively  prove  that  the 
great  essential  was  to  ensure  that  all 
workers  ^uld  have  a  dav  of  comolete 
rest  after  workinc  6,  as  nearly  all  civilized 
nations  still  find  necessary  to  enforce  bv 
law  to  recuperatc  and  nwuntain  the  vitality 
of  their  people. 

Therefore  if,  as  herein  sueeested.  the 
Nations  unitedly  proclaim  that  the  orooosed 
"Skip-day"  shall  be  Internationally 
obseryed'as  an  "Extra  Day  of  Rest,"  that 
should  not  leave  any  cause  ^or  quibbling 
about  any  alleged  breach  of  that  4.di  Comr 
mandment— provided  diat  die  next  day  be 
calendared  as  Sunday. 

Apart  from  the  arguments  of  the  Jews, 
Adventists  and  odim  who  maintain  that 
our  Sunday  is  not  held  on  the  true  Sab- 
bath, wc  have  the  following  irrefutable 
records  from  the  most  reliable  "Catholic 
Encyclopaedia^'  based  on  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian records  and  published  by  authority  of 
His  Holiness  the  Pope  and  the  Vatican, 
who  have  the  authenticating  records: 

Vol.  XIV,  p.  336,  '^Sunday  (Day  of  the 
"Sun)  is  deriyed  from  Eg>ptian  astrology." 
"During  the  ist  and  2nd  Centuries  the 
"week  of  7  days  was  introduced  into  Rome 
"from  Egypt," 

"Our  Sunday  is  not  the  same  as  the 
"early  Christians  observed— as  with  the 
"Jewish  Sabbath,  the  observance  of  the 
V'early  Christian  Sunday  began  with  sun- 
rdown  on  Saturday  and  lasted  till  sundown 
Ton  Sunday.  That  method  of  reckoning 
("Sunday,  from  Sunset  to  Sunset,  continued 
Tin  some  places  down  to  the  17th  Century 
|"but  in  general  since  the  Middle  Ages  the 
f'reckoning  from  Mid-night  to  Mid-night 
|"has  been  followed." 

I  These  prove  that  even  after  early  Chns- 
Itians  moved  their  Sabbath  rest  from  the 
|7th  to  the  1st  day  of  the  week  the  Roman 
ICatholic  Church,  when  completely  reprc- 
Isenting  all  Christians  during  die  i6th  Ccn- 
Itury,  moved  die  ccmimencement  of  our 
ISunday  from  its  old  beginnii^  at  sun-down 
ko  mid-ni^t  on  Saturdays,  so  that  even 
[the  early  dristian  SaU)adi  has  certainly 
keen  moved  and  is  not  now  truly  kept 
Cven  in  Rwne,  and  is  now  further  varied 
lin  different  parts  of  the  World,  by  many 
kours,  currendy  over-lapping  Westwards 
on  parts  of  Saturdays,  and  Eastwards  on 
parts  of  Mondays* 
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The  Earliest  Saidbath  Cannot  be  Located,  but  Humanity  Can  Ben^t  by 

Fixing  Intematicmal  Suadajra. 
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"The  obligation  to  rest  from  work  on 
"Sunday  remained  indefinite  for  several 
"centuries— even  after  the  Edict  of  Con- 
"stantine  the  Great  in  321  A.D.  forbade 
Judges  and  townspeople  to  work  on  Sun- 
day—he made  exception  in  favor  of 
agriculture." 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  facts  that 
the  Christian  Era  was  not  introduced  even 
in^Rome  until  about  the  year  527  A.D.  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  our  Sundays  not 
definitely  fixed  until  Alcuin's  time  near  the 
end  of  the  8th  Century. 

'niere  is  not  any  need  for  the  Nations 
to  be  ina>nvenienced  by  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  reverend  advocate  in  the 
United  States  who  has  suggested  the  im- 
practicable limitation  of  ordinary  years  to 
364  days,  in  order  that  the  365th  day  may 
be  accumulated  with  Leaiwiay  to  fatcr- 
calate  a  full  week,  in  years  varying  from 
5  to  6  years  apart,— to  more  dogmatically 
enforce  obedience  to  that  4th  Command- 
ment, the  spirit  of  which  would  not  be  con- 
travened, but  helped  by  the  adoption  of 
the  "Skip-day*'  as  the  International  yearly 
Rest-day"  in  Mid-winter,  and  the  use  of 
Leap-day''  as  a  Mid-summer  Holiday  in 
aU  Nations  each  "Leap  (4th)  year. 

It  18  not  possible  for  any  group  of  persons 
to  prove  Aat  they  observe  Sunda\  s  on  the 
7th  recurring  day  after  the  cosmic  Creation, 
«aome  suppose.  Accumulating  evidences 
frmn  ancient  r^rds  recently  discovered 
indicate  that  the  7  days  recorded  in  the 
1st  ch^r  of  our  Bible  were  added  long 
after  the  original  Book  of  Genesis  was 
written,  beginning  with  what  is  now  oart 
of  Chapter  11.  ^ 
But,  vide  9th  Ency.  Britt.  XXI,  125: 
It.appears  certain  that  the  decalogue  (10 
Cwnmandmcnts)  as  it  lay  before  the 
Deuteronomist  did  not  contain  any  allusion 
to  the  Creation,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  this  reference  (to  the  6  Days  of  Crea- 
tion) was  added  by  the  same  post-exile  hand 
that  wrote  Genesis  I.  The  older  account 
of  Creation  in  Genesis  II  does  not  mention 
the  6  days." 

Saint  Chrysostom,  the  eminent  scholar, 
writing  during  that  great  formative  period 
in  which  the  Christian  Church  attained  its 
greatest  vigor,  near  the  close  of  the  4th 
Century  (in  his  "loth  Homily  on  Genesis") 
"discerns  the  fundamental  principle''  of 
Rest,  r.^quired  by  the  4th  Commandment, 
"to  be  that  we  should  dedicate  one  whole 
day  in  the  circle  of  the  week  and  set  it 


apart  for  exercise  in  spiritual  things''  Vide 
Ency.  Britt  XXII,  p.  654. 

There  also  ts  quoted  from  Ae  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (VIII,  33):  "Let  the  slaves 

work  five  days;  but  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
(Saturday)  and  the  Lord's  Day  (Sunday) 
let  them  have  leisure." 

Yet  we  after  nearly  1,500  more  years  of 

Christian  civilization  have  not  risen  to  that 
ideal,  which  would  so  happily  remove  Ae 
great  blight  of  unemployment  from  our 
20th  Century  harried  and  tension-driven 
people — who  after  the  greater  folly  of 
European  nations  fighting  each  other  to  the 
limits  of  exhaustion,  may  more  readily  wel- 
come the  Saturday's  Rest  as  well  as  that  of 
Sunday,  and  begin  a  New  Era. 

AXi  these  link  up  with  the  historical  and 
earlier  natural  evidences,  together  demon- 
strating that  the  naturally  required  rest  of 
I  day  in  7  was  evolved  by  human  necessities 
and  has  been  equally  profitable  in  ennobling 
mankind  on  whicfaev^  day  of  the  week  it 
has  been  kept  by  any  nation. 

The  foregoing,  with  earlier  evidences 
concerning  the  long  series  of  patchy  Cden- 
dars  early  races  had  to  use  before  priest^ 
and  early  astronomers  ascertained  and  made 
known  the  true  length  of  the  year,  prove 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  person  to  locate 
the  original  Sabbath  or  find  how  often  it 
has  been  changed.  But  we  can  all  benefit 
by  fixing  Sundays  to  permanent  dates  in 
future  years. 

The  hyper-critical  few  persons  who 
quibble  at  moving  the  rightly  movable 
Christian  Sunday,  overlook  the  historic  fact 
that  early  Christians  established  that  prece- 
dent of  world-wide  benefit  derived  by 
changing  the  Sabbadi. 

Yet  those  few  condone,  without  protest, 
the  greatest  Nations  of  the  World,  now 
ruthlessly  slaughtering  each  other  most  on 
Sundays,  when  they  should  at  least  mutually 
refrain  from  killing  riieir  felkn/raien  whole- 
sale on  diat  then  most  needed  "Day  of 
Rest." 

Such  a  litdc  minority  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  persuade  the  vast  majority  of 
broader-minded,  progressive  people  in  their 
own  and  other  nations  to  believe  tibat  dicy 
should  longer  ignore  the  far  more  important 
present-day-need  for  one  uniform  Inter- 
national Rest  Day,  as  a  non-sectarian,  nat- 
ural, star-indicated  Sunday,  to  replace  the 
confusing  and  conflicting  Mahommedan 
Sabbaths  on  our  Fridays,  Jewish  Sabbaths 
on  Saturdays  and  the  later  changed  Chris- 
tian Sabbat  on  Sundays^ 


\ 
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Our  SUNDAYS  currently  VARY  to  SATURDAYS  and  MONDAYS  in 

DIFFERENT  PARTS  of  the  WORLD 


^^^^  ^ef%i.Af^t> 


SUNDAYS  with  ALL  WORK-DAYS  concurrently  DIFFER  in  DAILY  TIME 
between  different  parts  of  the  world— while  "John  Bull"  as  the  father  in  England  waj 
be  at  churdi  praying,  his  son  if  migrated  to  AustraUa  may  be  -working.  Again,  whila 
the  natives  of  India  are  asleep  at  nndnight,  the  strenuous  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  wide  awake  at  noon,  advocating  the  adoption  of  4  weeks  as  the  standard  length  for 
all  months,  which  would  be  exactly  quartered  by  the  week,  as  the  earliest  Calendars 
constructed  by  Central  Americans  did  far  more  conveniently  than  the  Unequal  Months 
imposed  by  Roman  Caesars  upon  Europeans  ev^  ean. 

While  tiie  keen  cattle-raisers  and  ^  herdsmen  in  Argentina  are  preparing  to  romd 
up  then:  cattle,  the  peaceful  Chinese  are  enjoying  their  well-earned  sleep. 

Consequently  when  part  of  them  migrate — as  they  are  continuously  doing  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers — they  cannot  take  their  homeland  Sunday  times  with  them,  bot 
quite  naturally  accept  the  dianged  Sunday  hours  they  find  in  use — say  in  the  hour- 
zones  of  the  United  States  and  Canada-^tibont  the  slU^test  tinge  <^  detriment  or 
sentimental  qualm  affecting  anyone.  «     ,  i. 

It  will  be  much  easier  to  practically  and  reverently  observe  Sundays  after  they 
become  permanently  FIXED  by  the  insertion  of  tiie  closittg  day  of  the  year  as  ''Rest 
Day"  or  *'SUp-day/'  which  will  very  helpfully  tend  to  harmonize  all  Creeds  and  Nations. 

The  last  change  of  Sunday — as  evidenced  at  the  end  of  page  67— skewed  Sunday 
around  about  6  hours  earlier  during  March  and  September,  but  only  4  hours  earlier 
during  June,  although  on  the  Shortest  Day,  Dec.  22nd,  the  change  to  Ifid-night  made 
Simdqr  begin  aboat  S  hoots  esrBer. 
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World-wide  Need  for  Non-S 

In  reality  their  phantom  source  of  quibble 
concerning  which  of  the  7  days  wa$  the 
original  Sabbath,  harks  back  to  the  untrace- 
able myths,  Moon  and  Star-time-dividing- 
methods  used  in  prehistoric  times,  and  the 
disputed  removal  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
as  Hitzig  indicates  anent  the  Feast  o^ 
Pentecost. 

Those  appear  to  be  very  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  present-day-need  for  the 
greater  convenience  and  mutual  welfare  the 
non-sectarian  "Yearal"-fixed  Sabbaths  would 
through  unity  confer  mutually  upon  all. 

We  ^ould  bear  in  mind  that  the  300 
millions  of  Mahommedans,  with  the  greater 
numbers  in  China»  have  as  much  moral  rig^t 
as  we  to  desire  the  Sabbath  to  be  fixed  on 
their  "Day  of  Rest,"  and  that  as  the  pro* 
p^ed  "Skip-Day"  would  adjust  Ae  pro- 
posed mutually  FIXED  non-sectarian  52 
Sundays  fairly  round  in  yearly  turn  during 
successive  yezrSt  to  each  of  their  old  Sun- 
day's recurring  7th  days;  there  are  good 
reasons  for  feeling  confident  that  all  Na- 
tions and  Creeds  will  be  even  more  glad  to 
adopt  the  proposed  universally  FIXED 
SUNDAY,  than  the  millions  of  their  emi- 
grants now  resident  in  America  have  been 
pleased  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  United-rest 
on  the  uniform  American  Sabbath,  to  which 
they  unitedly  conform. 

But  obviously  more  beneficial  results  will 
follow  the  united  observance  of  the  same 
day's  rest,  especially  where  different  Calen- 
dars are  used  by  nations  adjoining  eadi 
other  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africar— in  some 
of  which  countries  2  or  more  Calendars  are 
in  use,  c.g.,  4  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  but 
more  in  India.   See  page  91. 

Now  that  this  most  simple  calendar 
h  practically  available,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment will  not  long  continue  our  con- 
fusingly varying  months  which  will  expose 
their  government  to  criticism  for  causing 
avoidable  confusion  by  patchwork,  needing 
another  change  in  1919. 

Our  months  oddly  vary  in  their  length, 
February  usually  having  twenty-eight  days, 
but  in  leap  year  twenty-nine;  our  fourth, 
sixth,  ninth  and  eleventh  months^  have 
thirty  days  each,  whilst  scattered  in  be- 
tween them,  without  "odd"  or  *  ewn 
order,  are  the  other  seven  naonths  with 
thirty-one  days  eadu  That  jumble  is  in* 
cre»d  by  Ae  unstable  factor  of  ever- 
varying  split  portions  of  weeks,  b^juining 
and  ending  our  months  as  demonstrated 
on  page  62;  and  the  shifting  factor  that 
throughout  every  one  of  our  twelve  unequal 
months  the  week-day  names  are  confusingly 
moved  forward  one  day  in  ordinary  and 
two  d^  in  leap  years.  The  result  is  that 


:tarian  International  Sundays 

we  cannot  truly  realise  what  a  month  is, 
though  we  work  and.  pay  by  the  month,  and 
every  month^s  output  of  labor  difiers  from 
that  of  the  month  before  or  after  it  and 
from  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

That  is  neither  good  enough  nor  suf- 
ficiently practical  for  Oriental  nations,  who 
know  that  28  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation using  Gregorian  calendars  and  the 
10  per  cent,  using  the  Julian  (Greek)  cal- 
endars are  being  compelled  by  national  and 
business  requirements  to  improve  them  into 
one  Intematiomd  Fixed  Ahsuuiak. 

That  name  is  too  hmg  for  practical 
use.  The  i^rase  ^International  Fixed 
Calendar**  is  longer.  The  words  calendar 
and  almanak  are  generally  confused,  but 
should  be  distinguished,  because  die  calendar 
records  our  list  of  day*names  varying 
throughout  every  year,  whereas  the  almanak 
is  the  permanent  register  of  fixed  positions 
for  the  same  numbered  days  in  every  year, 
as  shown  by  the  plate  displaying  the  four 
quarters  of  the  British  Clog  jfUmanak. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
card both  the  words  calendar  and  almanak 
as  names  for  our  list  of  days  each  year,  and 
more  concisely  use  the  name  "Yearal"  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  year  and  denote  the 
proposed  fixed  register  for  all  the  days  in 
all  future  years,  just  as  our  American 
cousns  rqdaced  die  two  words  "post  card" 
by  Ae  simpler  "postal."  That  may  be  more 
acceptable  to  oAer  nations  now  using  the 
general  term  "year,"  especially  the  62  per 
cent,  of  humanity  who  {vide  par.  16)  do 
not  use  Christian  calendars  and  therefore 
are  less  inclined  to  accept  Christmas  Day, 
191 6,  as  the  date  for  initiating  the  "Dies- 
non"  method  to  secure  a  fixed  calendar. 

New  Year's  Day,  December  31st,  Christ- 
mas Day,  or  the  "Shortest  Day"  (Dec.  22) 
would  do  for  the  "Skip-day,"  but  the  best 
results  would  be  gained  by  selecting  Decem- 
ber 22nd  as  the  right  day  to  end  all  years 
wi^  nature's  year. 

It  may  be  tactful  and  helpful  to  cor- 
diality ^ongst  all  nations  if  Eurc^eans 
would,  as  per  paragraph  13,  gracefully 
accept  Nature's  year's  end  on  December 
22,  X918,  as  Ae  "skip-day"  date  to  end 
the  use  of  our  clumsy  day-changing  calen- 
dars by  observing  that  day  internationally  as 
"Skip-day"  in  non-Christian  nations  and  as 
Christmas  Day  among  the  38  per  cent,  of 
humanity  using  Christian  calendars.  The 
next  day,  Sunday,  would  then  be  New 
Year's  Day,  1919.  What  would  otherwise 
be  the  23rd  to  31st  December  would  then 
be  readjusted  as  the  first  nine  davs  in 
January,  as  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  simi- 
larly readjusted  ten  days  by  his  reform  in 
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Proposed  Location  of  the  ''Skip- 

the  year  158a,  Then  m  all  following 
years  the  permanent  sequence  in  the  pro- 
posed style  of  28-day  months  would  be 
4  fixed  weeks  in  each  of  13  months  ending 
Saturday,  December  28th,  with  the  Skip- 
day  following  as  a  duplicate  Saturday  on 
Nature's  "shortest  day,"  as  the  last  day  of 
the  '*y^ar-al"  or  permanent  year  almanak. 
The  Skip-day  and  New  Year's  Day  should 
be  prescribed  as  International  Public  Holi- 
days by  Calendar  Reform  Legislation. 

Such  a  transfer  of  the  last  nine  days  of 
December  to  form  the  first  nine  days  of 
January  would  cause  persons  whose  Wrth- 
days  recurred,  or  contracts  expired,  during 
those  days,  to  keep  dieir  ages,  etc,  true  by 
adopting  their  corresponding  new  dates 
frwn  the  Permanent  Comparative  Calendar 
the  International  Conference  would  in  that 
case  arranee  to  circulate  9  days  in  advance 
of  those  tabled  and  exemplified  on  the 
circiilar  Calendars  herein,  and  on  page  76. 

The  six  days  now  intervening  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year  would  by  that 
method  be  diverted  and  Christmas  thus 
linked  direct  to  New  Year's  Day.  Some 
persons  think  that  the  increased  convenience 
resulting  from  that  arrangement  might  tend 
to  curtail  the  combined  holidays,  but  die 
extra  day  usually  granted  for  Boxing  Day 
or  New  Year's  cdebrations  would  surely 
be  continued  on  the  Monday,  so  then  tiw 
permanent  holidays  would  always  be  to- 
gether as  Saturday  afternoon.  Skip-day, 
(as  Qiristmas  Day  on  December  29th 
corresponding  to  our  December  22nd), 
New  Year's  Day  and   Celebration  Day. 

Several  practical  advantages  would  result 
from  that  course,  e^pedally  as  Saturday  has 
so  rs4>idly  grown  in  popularity  during 
recent  years,  e,g.,  the  majority  of  all  nations, 
womenkind,  could  better  prepare  for  these 
greatest  yearly  feasts  and  festivities  when 
Saturdays  rather  than  Sundays  thus  precede. 

The  Celebration  Day  following  New 
Year  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  Oriental  na- 
tions, whose  most  joyous  New  Year's  holi- 
days would,  like  those  of  Europeans,  thus 
be  expanded  by  being  linked  up  with  the 
happiest  week-end  closing  every  year. 

That  would  be  better  than  the  present 
cleavages  of  both  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  weeks  now  recurring  during  three 
consecutive  years,  alternating  with  three 
later  linked  with  week-ends  which  when 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Days  come  on 
Sunday  cause  more  loss  of  holidays. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  would  arise 
through  the  Calendar  being  thus  perfected 
in  fixed  form  for  all  mankind  for  all  time. 


day'*  at  the   Year's -closing  Day. 

Christmas  Day  as  a  duplicate  Saturday 
would  give  greater  freedom  for  joyous  use, 
and  the  preceding  Saturday  as  Christmas 
Eve  would  help  to  extend  the  holidays. 

Similarly  Christmas  Day  when  celebrated 
by  our  Scotch  friends  as  New  Year's  Eve 
would  be  helped  by  New  Year's  Day  being 
observed  as  the  Sabbath,  though  they  may 
reasonably  prefer  to  begin  with  New  Year's 
Day  as  a  non-Sunday  "Skip-day."  But  all 
^ould  with  greater  reason  confcmn  to  what 
the  best  wisdom  of  die  majority  at  the 
International  Oraferencc  decides,  even  if 
that  dedsion  is  not  unanimous,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be.  True  reformers  are  not  laying  any 
rigid  plan  before  them,  but  prefer  to  fairly 
consider  all  and  maturely  select  the  best. 

But  before  even  a  Preliminary  Confer- 
ence of  advocates  can  wisely  decide  upon 
the  best  recommendations  to  make,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  leading  advo- 
cates should  all  receive  ample  notice  to 
formulate  the  best  suggestions  or  amend- 
ments from  every  nation.  For  example,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  facilitate  astronomical 
calculations  by  hopping  back  10  days  from 
Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  22nd  to  begin  New  Year 
then. — The  writer,  after  19  years*^  frank 
study  of  this  great  problem  concerning  Ae 
needs  of  not  only  Europeans  and  Amerk^is, 
but  also  of  the  teeming  millicms  in  and 
Africa  who  dedre  our  consideratkm,  reject- 
fully  submits  lhat  tlie  proposed  Reform 
would  best  be  mitiated  by  locatii^  Sunday, 
die  "Sbortest-day"  of  the  year  19 18,  on  Dec. 
2and,  as  the  "Skip-day"  or  "Year-day," 
to  free  us  from  all  the  numerous  and  inces- 
sant Calendar  inconveniences  which  now 
daily  impede  all  day-fixing  arrangements. 

If  the  final  Conference  considers  it  in- 
advisable to  revert  to  Nature's  year-end  on 
Dec.  22nd,  then  the  simplest  plan,  I  submit, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  original  proposal  to 
establish  the  week-day  order  of  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  the  year  1916,  divided  in  thirteen 
months  of  four  weeks  each,  except  that 
Sunday,  December  31st,  could  better  be 
permanently  replaced  by  Skip-day  as  a  dup- 
licate Saturday  and  pid>lic  holiday.  That 
365th  day  of  the  year  would  thcnccfeward 
recur  between  die  52nd  Saturdqr  of  every 
following  year  and  die  first  Sunday  htgxk- 
ning  all  new  years.  Thus  thc^  present 
anomaly  of  a  S3rd  week-day  ending  each 
ordinary  year,  and  two  53rds  in  leap-years, 
would  be  abolished,  Sundav  would  in  that 
way  begin  all  new  years,  months  and  weeks 
concurrently. 

Each  nation  would  then  use  Skip-day  to 
celebrate  both  its  national  year-end  festival 
and  by  mutual  international  greetings  pro- 
mote peace  and  goodwill. 
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LIST  OF  PERSONS  INVITED  TO  PARTtpipate-  ixt 
THE  PRELIMINARY  CONFERENCE  TO  F^^TH^^ 
THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CALENDAR  AT^^?p^ 
(BELGIUM)  ON  THE  .7*.  .8*  I^D^%  "S^^^i^.^ 

The  invitations  were  sent  out  on  the  6th  Mav  loii.  hv  A. 
Boune  Industr.elle  de  Liege,  at  the  requett  of  M  cd^leL^ 
President  of  the  International  Chamben  of  ct^J^u^  ' 
their  biennial  meeting  durine  TuiT  ,o7/ !„  P  "  i  '"''^'"S 
Inten,ationai  Chambe^  of^Sc^JoM-^Lad  vot^T'at^'boTh  '.SSr 
.910  «.d  19"  meedngs,  unanimously  in  favor  oi  c!Ll,  tf^ 


de  Belgique,  Ghent  . 

Th.  Zech  Levie,  Editeur  Braine  k  Comte     -      1  "      "      '  51^"'" 

Arbn"^  i;Assodatian  CWidde  _et  Industridle  du  Luxem^^urg.'  ^^^"^ 
Pasteur  A.  Rey,  re  Hors  Chateau  19,  Li^    '      I       I       '      '       '  5^!^!"™ 

John  Soubre.  Secretaire  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Verveiers  "  p'^^"'" 

G.  N.  de  Stoppelaar,  48  Chaussee  de  CharleW  BruxdJU^    -      I      I  BdfZ 

Gustaye  Armelin,  c/o  M.  Cami'lle  Flammarion.  Rue  Cassin;  Po  •  r- 

M.  Bigourdan.  Membra  de  llnstiturdeTS^T^r   -  '  !    '  "  " 

Paul  Delaporte,  Ingenfeur,  5  Rue  Ballu,  Paris   ...  "  " 

H.  Deslandres,  Directour  de  I'Observatoire  de  Meudon  -  -  "  '  l'^"''^ 
Camille  Flammarion  Astronomer,  Rue  Cassfnf  16,  Paris  -  .  I  "  l^^^ 
Emile  Hamn  c/o  M.  Camille  Flammerion,  Rue  CaJn?  16  Paris     -  ' 

M.  He  ier.  Revue  Scientifique,  Rue  de  Chateaudurr  P^l    -  " 

M.  Lallemand,  Membre  de  I'Institut  de  France,  Pari*  -      .      I      '  ^ 

Dr.  Cesar  Amsler,  Herzog  Wilhelmstrasse  7,  Munidi  -  -         '  ' 

W.  E  Buesching,  Geometre,  Halle  sur  Saale  -       -  "  Germany 

ChS[;nb°urBerlir--       I'^^^^^l"  sl  ' 

Robm  Heinicke,  Roda,  Saxe  Altenberc  ^ennany 

Arnold  Kampe,  Hambourg    -      -      T                         -  -      .  ijermany 
W.  Koq)pen,  Observatoire  de  Hambourg 

JUnile  Rosenkranz,  Pasteur,  Wald       -      .  '      "  J^^^nwny 

Moses  B.  Cotsworth,  York     -      -      .                   -      -  -      .  Gennany 

(Now  of  23i-7th  St.,  Westminster,  B.  C,  Canada.)       "  '  '      "  ^^^^ 

n  f T^V^?''^'"  °f  Parliament,  London    -    ^T^i       .  ^    ,  ^ 

Cecfl  Reddie,  Abbotsholme,  Rocester,  Derbyshire     -      -  "      "  p 

Frederic  Black,  Inverness      ....                     -  -       .  En^d 

Alexander  Philip,  Brechin      -      -      -                    "  Scotland 

John  C.  Robertson,  Kirkcaldy  fS^d 

Georges  Stringo,  Secretaire  Chambre  de  Commerce,  du  Piree  -  -      '  Greece 

G.  S.  de  Clercq,  Secretaire,  General  Maatschappy,  Haarlem  -  .  1  HollTd 
Ad.vBertrand,  Astronomer,  Santo  Domingo,  Burgos  -  -  ,  .  Somn 
Alfred  Georg,  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Boulevarde  du  Theatre  GenL. 

L  A.  Grosclaude,  Professeur,  Boulevard  du  Theatre  2  ^  Sw  tzer  and 

Fritz  Reininghaus,  Zurich  -  .  .  '  "  "  Switzerland 
Von  Hesse  Wartegg,  Consul-General,  Lucerne   -'III  l!d^I*°d 

H.  T.  Henry,  Overbrook  Seminary.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  United  States"  of  Nortr^erTca 


Carlos  Hesse,  Astronomer,  Iquique,  Chili      -      -      ,  c    l  *  . 

'  -      -  South  Amnica 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PART  INTERNATIONAL  REERESENTATION  AT  THE 
LIEGE  PRELIMINARY  CONFERENCE  IN  MAY,  1914 

Perccatages  International  Percentage 

oftheRepre-  due  according  to  the 

XT  AT-Ti^xTO  TKr\;-TTirr>.       Population        Eepreaenta-     sentatives  1.7S0  millions  population 

NATIONS  INVllii-D;      ji^taS.            tnt».          invited.  estimated  for  the  world. 

Belgium   7  9  23.0  .4 

France    4°  »  20.5  2.3 

Germany    65  7  ^7-9  3-7 

Great  Britain    43  »  15-4  ^5 

Greece    3  t  ^-f  •* 

Holland    6  I  a.o  -3 

Spain    20  I  M  Ul 

Switzerland   4  4 

Total  Possible  Attenders. .    t88  37  94^ 

INVITED  TOO  LATE: 

South  America    50  i  2.6  2.9 

North  America   i35  »  7-7 

Total  invited    373  39.  '«>%  *'-3 

NATIONS  NOT  INVITED: 

Awtria    SO  nil            afl  2.9 

Italy     35  "J  ^.o 

Russia   135  7-7 

Other  nations  of  Europe   40  "nil              nfl  2.3 

Other  nations  of  Oceania  ....  7  "'^  ™ 

Other  nations  of  Africa   140  nil              "J  ^'^ 

Other  nations  of  Asia   970  55-4 

100.0 

Total  not  invited....  i,377  nil  '"^ 

Not  invited  in  time   185  »  5-4 

Minimum  total  unrepresented.  1,562  miUions,  who  constitute  at  least  89.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  estimated  population  of  1, 750  millions  needing  world-wide  consideration. 
Of  these  theie  may  possibly  be  about  150  millions  in  Africa,  etc,  without  Calendars. 

The  first  cross-line  Total  of  Possible  Attend-  Liege  meeting  led  some  of  the  latter  to  fear 

ers  ends  by  showing  that  only  10.7%  of  the  Alt  a  misleading  or  premature  vote  »>»  favor  of 

world's  popalation  were  invited,  nearly  all  from  iz  months  might  be  obtained  at  Liege  before 

the  Norilmest  Quarter  of  Europe,  and  as  the  the  vast  90%  majority  of  humanity  have  oppor- 

writer  and  others  did  not  receive  their  inviu-  tunity  to  record  their  preference  for  the  IS 

tions  in  time,  it  is  evident  that  less  than  xo%  moolhs  of  4  weeto  each. 

of  the  people  eoncemed  were  represented—       It  is  tuicerely  hoped  that  the  European  repre- 
leaving  more  than  90%  of  humanity  unrepre-  sentatives  at  Liege  will  frame  their  recom- 
sented,  to  later  decide  whether  they  will  con-  mendations  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
form  to  the  recommendations  of  that  too  hur-  nine-fold  more  Bumerons  populatioM  who  will 
riedly  .ummoned  conference  at  Lu«b  •"■•>ge  to  have  more  adequate  and  timely 
The  International  Almanak  Reform  League  representation  at  the  Official  Conferenw 
much  regret  that  sufficient  notice  was  not  given  of  International  ReP'f""*^^.  '^''^J^^. 
to  permit  any  representatives  from  North  or  mately  decide  the  best  form  of  permanent 
Soudi  America,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australasia  to  Calendar  for  universal  use. 
attend,  with  die  UMful  practical  data  and  evi-       The  International  Almanak  Reform  League 
dence  they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  have  always  striven  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
bring  to  further  thia  most  needed  world-wide  posed  Calendar  Reform  be  made  complete  and 
„fo^  final  in  die  foim  Aat  will  be  best  for  all 
That  regret  is  more  widespread  becauM  each  humanity,  iadndinK  the  hi^  dvilimadons  of 
enunent  advocates  of  the  eariest  Calmdar  Europe.               ,  t    —      u  t   ,1  ,™  «r:^ 
arrangement  in  13  months  of  4  weeks  as  Sir     .  The  International  Leasee,  while  always  grv- 
Sandford  Fleming,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  ing  opportunity  for  the  advocates  of  all  phw« 
Don  Carlos  Hesse,  of  Iquique  (Chili)  for  South  of  Calendar  Reform  to  «pound  Aeir  view^ 
America,  have  been  ewlnded,  although  it  will  desire  to  impress  upon  all  readers  the  supreme 
be  later  found  that  most  of  the  90%  of  the     importance  of  advocating  only  the  best  of  the 
world's  representatives  thus  excluded  will  pre-     methods  which  the  most  experienced  Calendar 
fer  to  use  the  13  mondis  "Yearal"  as  outlined     Reformers  are  able  to  submit  for  Ae  final  con- 
herein.              •  sideradon  of  the  fordicoming  Official  Inter- 
Unfortunately  die  raadcQBate  nodce  for  die    national  Conference. 
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Some  Reasons  Why  We  Should  Adopt  the  More  Conv«aiicitt  ^YEARAL" 


1.  EVERY-MORNING,  directly  we  wake,  the 
imperfections  of  our  changing  Calendars  force 
our  minds  to  recall  some  incident  in  yesterday's 
experience  to  remember  what  day  it  was,  and 
thereby  deduce  what  morning  it  is,  wishing  it 
may  be  Sunday  for  longer  rest.  A  normal  life 
of  50  years  is  burdened  by  18,250  of  those 
calendar  worries  which  are  only  part  of  the 
penalty  we  waste  in  mental  energy,  because  our 
ancestral  Almanak-makers  failed  to  discover 
this  *'Skip-day"  remedy  to  perfect  our  System  of 
Time-recorders  (indicated  by  Front-plate  A)  to 
show  us  the  da^s  name  as  we  look  at  our 
watches  to  see  whether  it  is  "time  to  rise" 

2.  EVERY-DAY  we  likewise  repeatedly  have 
to  hunt  for  the  Calendar's  drifting  week-day- 
namei  for  monthly  dates,  when  dadnic  letters, 
choosing  days  for  work  or  appointments,  etc. 
A  glance  at  the  "Day-pointer's"  position  on  the 
clock  can  save  those  perplexing  efforts  after 
this  Reform  is  carried  into  effect,  about  I9X». 
Thenee-forwrd  m  mil  alivays  knoiv  by  the 
dates,  the  m^k^dafs  upon  whUk  daud  €venU 
occurred. 

3.  EVERY-NIGHT  Calendar  defects  cause 
trouble  when  selecting  days  and  dates  for  social 
gatherings,  meetings  of  Societies,  Unions,  Clubs. 
Companies  and  other  assemblies,  tiirough  the 
changing  of  week-day  names  necessitating  such 
descriptions  as  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday,"  "the  first  and  third  Wednesday"— 
instead  of  the  clearly  defined  permanent  dates 
the  "Yearal"  would  indicate  as  the  3rd,  4th  and 
i8th  day  respectively  in  every  month  every  year. 

4.  EVERY-LADY  locating  her  "At-home" 
days  is  forced  to  write  or  print  such  repetitions 
as  "first  Wednesday,"  causing  her  visitors  to 
search  their  Calendars  to  see  "on  what  date  it 
falls  this  mondi-"  WiA  the  "Yearal"  in  use, 
a  dainty  4  on  the  card  would  always  suffice  for 
all  using  that  day— 12  for  the  "second  Thurs- 
day" and  so  on — saving  trouble  for  all  concerned. 
The  vital  280'days'-period  of  ehtld'hearing  would 
mature  10  months  from  the  date  nature  indicates, 

5.  EVERY -HOUSEWIFE  and  HOUSE- 
KEEPER maintaining  a  family  or  Boarders, 
suffers  inconvenience  and  sometimes  distress 
when  5  market  days  or  Saturdays  occur  in  one 
montii  (as  they  do  4  times  each  year),  causing 
either  reluctant  requests  for  "more  money," 
borrowing,  or  gradual  drifting  into  Arrears  and 
Debt  We  should  not  allow  Ac  vajsaries  of  our 
Calendars  to  impose  those  indignities  on  our 
home-bri^teners.  ff^e  need  equal  months  of  4 
tveeks  to  equalize  times  of  Earning  and  Spend- 
ing—to  ease  and  brighten  the  lives  of  loorkers. 

6.  EVERY-PERSON  drawing  Monthly  Pay  is 
then  placed  at  similar  disadvantage  because  our 
mon^s  vary  from  28  to  31  days  long.  The 
danger  confronting  under-paid  Girls  who  have 
to  pav  for  Room  and  Board  when  the  5th 
Saturdays  recur,  adds  to  tiiose  causes  of  tempta- 
tion and  Debt,  which  more  extensively  and 
injuriously  affect  untold  msrriads  of  poor  families 
who  unconsciouslv  drift  into  arrears  with  then- 
grocery  and  other  traders'  accounts,  tiirough 
months  being  unequal,  and  broken  irr^larly 
by  weeks. 

7.  EVERY-BUSINESS-MAN  suffers  ultimate- 
ly from  those  Calendar-created  "Bad  Debts" 
accumulating,  and  the  temptation  of  Retailers 
and  others  to  spend  too  freely  after  die  5th 
Saturday  in  a  month  has  temporarily  inflated 
"Cash-on-hand."  Some  Bankruptcies  and  much 
Loss  result.  The  fractions  of  weeks  split  between 
months,  where  weekly  and  bi-weekly  wages  are 
paid,  impose  impediments  retarding  the  ascer- 
tainment of  Costs  of  Production  and  Monthly 


Balances.  They  really  add  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Business-people  who  pay  wages  every  z  weeks 
are  inconvenienced  when  3  pay-days  occur  la 
one  month,  as  in  January,  I9i4»  when  those 
who  paid  on  Thursdays,  Fridays  or  Saturdays 
had  to  pay  6  weeks'  wages  (for  42  days)  out  of 
31  days'  income,  straining  credit  at  their  Banks. 

8.  BVERY  BUSINESS,  however  large,  is  in- 
jured by  our  Calendar's  unequal  months  drifting 
24  to  27  work-days  into  different  months,  as 
later  described  under  par.  22,  where  the  Tables 
printed  and  referred  to  prove  d&at  the  Calendar- 
caused  fluctuations  of  Earnings  on  British  Rail- 
ways exceed  $3,550,000,  thus  intensifying  gam- 
bling on  Stock  Exchanges  for  such  extra  profits. 

9.  EVERY  NATION  experiences  the  above 
disadvantages  and  more,  causing  incessant,  but 
avoidable  references  to  Calendars ;  altering 
dates  for  assembling  Legislatures,  Law  Courts, 
Colleges,  Schools,  etc.;  necessitadng  needless 
Proclamations  rnqyiaR  Public  Holidays,  Fairs, 
Market-days,  etc.,  and  retarding  that  greater 
circulation  of  money  throughout  the  community, 
which  will  come  to  benefit  all,  when  months  of  4 
weeks  bring  regular  Periods  for  every  purpose, 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  INDICATED  TROUBLE 
IS  CAUSED  BY  THOSE  TWIN -DEFECTS 
DEMONSTRATED  on  pages  54  and  62— THE 
UNEQUAL  MONTHS  PROJECTING  BE- 
YOND FOUR  WEEKS.  AND  THE  31st  DE- 
CEMBER PROJECTING  BEYOND  THE  52 
WEEKS  EACH  YEAR,  THUS  ALTERING 
ALL  FOLLOWING  «DAY-NAMES."  TtLL  IT 
IS  SEPARATED  AS  "SKIP-DAY." 

The  cstablwhed  Churches  and  people  gener- 
ally  are  also  inconvenienced  by  Rasters  jumping 
as  depicted  on  page  59  and  detailed  below: 


Table  '*A\ 

I7ANG£  Of  CHANGEABLE  DATES  altering  EASTER. 
WHITSUNTIDE  and  ottwr  MOVABLE  FESTIVALS. 

Results  of  ibo  present  changeable  fiysteui, 
taking  for  example  Easter  and  Wliitsuutide 
7  weeks  later)  as  typical  of  the  otliers: — 
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Wliy  should  these  Festivals  leap  forward 
19  or  20  days  (3  weeks)  ou  the  Calendar  about 
every  third  Year,  and  floonder  along  this  35 
days  range  through  tlie  full  Moon's  wmdcripgs 
after  the  fixed  Equiuox?  There  is  no  sound 
reason  for  this  absurdity  which  makes  all 
these  recurring  Festivals  untimely  and  unreal 
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Some  Reasons  Why  We  Should  Adopt  the  More  Convenient  "YEARAL" 


1.  EVERY-MORNING,  directly  we  wake,  the 
imperfections  of  our  changing  Calendars  force 
our  minds  to  recall  some  incident  in  yesterday's 
experience  to  remember  what  day  it  was,  and 
thereby  deduce  what  morning  it  is,  wishing  it 
may  be  Sunday  for  longer  rest.  A  normal  life 
of  50  years  is  burdened  by  18,250  of  those 
calendar  worries  which  are  only  part  of  die 
penalty  we  waste  in  mental  energy,  because  our 
ancestral  Almanak-makers  failed  to  discover 
this  "Skip-day"  remedy  to  perfect  our  System  of 
Time-recorders  (indicated  by  Front-plate  A)  to 
show  us  the  day's  name  as  wc  look  at  our 
watches  to  see  whether  it  is  "time  to  rise," 

2.  EVERY-DAY  we  likewise  repeatedly  have 
to  hunt  for  the  Calendar  s  drifting  week-day- 
names  for  monthly  dates,  when  dating  letters, 
choosing  days  for  work  or  appointments,  etc. 
A  glance  at  the  "Day-pointer's"  position  on  the 
clock  can  save  those  perplexing  efforts  after 
this  Reform  is  carried  into  effect,  about  1918. 
Thence-forward  m  mil  always  knoiv  by  the 
dates,  the  meh-dayj  upon  which  dated  events 
occur  re  if. 

3.  EVERY-NIGHT  Calendar  defects  cause 
trouble  when  selecting  days  and  dates  for  social 

gatherings,  meetings  of  Societies,  Unions,  Clubs, 
Companies  and  other  assemblies,  throupjh  the 
changing  of  week-day  names  necessitating  such 
descriptions  as  "the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday,"  "Ae  first  and  third  Wednesday**— 
instead  of  the  clearly  defined  permanent  dates 
the  "Yearal"  would  indicate  as  the  3rd,  4th  and 
igth  day  respectively  in  every  month  every  year. 

4.  EVERY-LADY  locating  her  "At-home'* 
days  is  forced  to  write  or  print  such  repetitions 
as  "first  Wednesday,**  causing  her  visitors  to 
search  their  Calendars  to  see  "on  what  date  it 
falls  this  month."  With  the  "Yearal"  in  use, 
a  dainty  4  on  the  card  would  always  suffice  for 
all  using  that  day— 12  for  the  "second  Thurs- 
dav"  and  so  on— saving  trouble  for  all  concerned. 
The  vital  2So-days' -period  of  child-bearing  would 
mature  ro  months  from  the  date  nature  indicates, 

5.  EVERY -HOUSEWIFE  and  HOUSE- 
KEEPER maintaining  a  family  or  Boarders, 
suffers  inconvenience  and  sometimes  distress 
when  5  market  days  or  Saturdays  occur  in  one 
month  (as  they  do  4  times  each  year),  causmg 
either  reluctant  requests  for  ''more  money,' 
borrowing,  or  gradual  drifting  into  Arrears  and 
Debt.  NVe  should  not  allow  the  vagaries  of  our 
Calendars  to  impose  those  indiRnities  on  our 
home-bri^tcncrs.  Jf^e  need  equal  months  of  4 
weeks  to  equalize  times  of  Earning  and  Spend- 
ing— to  ease  and  brighten  the  li-ves  of  workers. 

6.  EVERY-PERSON  drawing  Monthly  Pay  is 
then  placed  at  similar  disadvantage  because  out 
months  vary  from  28  to  31  days  long.  The 
danger  confronting  under-paid  Girls  who  have 
to  pav  for  Room  and  Board  when  the  5th 
Saturdays  recur,  adds  to  Aose  causes  of  tempta- 
tion and  Debt,  which  more  extensively  and 
injuriouslv  aifect  untold  myriads  of  poor  families 
who  unconsciously  drift  into  arrears  with  their 
grocery  and  other  traders'  account,  dirough 
months  being  unequal,  and  broken  irregularly 
by  weeks. 

7.  EVERY-BUSINESS-MAN  suffers  ultimate- 
ly from  those  Calendar-created  *'Bad  Debts" 
accumulating,  and  the  temptation  of  Retailers 
and  others  to  spend  too  freely  after  Ac  5th 
Saturday  in  a  month  has  temporarily  inflated 
"Cash-on-hand."  Some  Bankruptcies  and  much 
Loss  result.  The  fractions  of  weeks  split  between 
months,  where  weekly  and  bi-weekly  wages  arc 
paid,  impose  impediments  retarding  the  ascer- 
tainment of  Costs  of  Production  and  Monthly 


Balances.  They  really  add  to  the  cost  of  livioK- 
Business-people  who  pay  wages  every  2  weeks 
are  inconvenienced  when  3  pay-days  occur  in 
one  month,  as  in  January,  1914,  when  those 
who  paid  on  Thursdays,  Fridays  or  Saturdays 
had  to  pay  6  weeks'  wages  (for  42  days)  out  of 
31  days'  income,  straining  credit  at  their  Banks. 

8.  EVERY  BUSINESS,  however  large,  is  in- 
jured by  our  Calendar's  unequal  months  driftinj: 
24  to  27  work-days  into  ditferent  months,  as 
later  described  under  par.  22,  where  the  Tables 
printed  and  referred  to  prove  that  die  Calendar- 
caused  fluctuations  of  Earnings  on  British  Rail- 
ways exceed  $3,550,000,  thus  intensifying  gam- 
bling on  Stock  Exchanges  for  such  extra  profits. 

9.  EVERY  NATION  experiences  Ac  above 
disadvantages  and  more,  causing  incessant,  but 
avoidable  references  to  Calendars ;  altering 
dates  for  assembling  Legislatures,  Law  Courts, 
Colleges,  Schools,  etc.;  necessitating  needless 
Proclamations  moving  Public  Holidays,  Fairs, 
Market-days,  etc^  and  retarding  that  greater 
circulation  of  money  throughout  the  community, 
ivhich  will  come  to  benefit  all,  when  months  of  4 
<u:eeks  bring  regular  periods  for  every  purpose. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  INDICATED  TROUBLE 
IS  CAUSED  BY  THOSE  TWIN  -  DEFECTS 
DEMONSTRATED  on  pages  54  and  62— THE 
UNEQUAL  MONTHS  PROJECTING  BE- 
YOND FOUR  WEEKS,  AND  THE  31st  DE- 
CEMBER PROJECTING  BEYOND  THE  52 
WEEKS  EACH  YEAR,  THUS  ALTERING 
ALL  FOLLOWING  *^DAY-NAMES,"  TILL  IT 
IS  SEPARATED  AS  "SKIP-DAY." 

The  established  Churches  and  people  gener- 
ally are  also  inconvenienced  by  Easters  jumpmg 
as  depicted  on  page  59        detailed  below: 


Table 

ffANGE  of  CHANGEABLE  DATES  altering  EASTER. 
WHITSUNTIDE  and  other  MOVABLE  FESTIVALS- 

Besults  of  the  present  changeable  fiysteui, 
taking  for  example  Easter  and  Wliitsuutide 
7  weeks  later)  as  typical  ol  the  oUici-s: — 
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Why  should  these  Festivals  leap  forward 
19  or  20  days  (3  weeks)  ou  the  Calendar  ahttui 
every  third  Year,  and  flounder  aJong  tliis  35 
days  range  through  the  full  Moon's  waiidcrmRs 
after  the  tixed  Equinox"?  There  is  no  sound 
reason  for  tliis  ab-surdity  which  makes  all 
these  recurring  Festivals  untimely  and  unreal. 
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 .  A  BieretT  moving  "  Independence  Day  "  one  day 
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CHANGES  AGREED  UPON 

(tf)  The  leaders  of  calendar  reform 
throughout  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  Australasia  and  South  Africa  have 
become  practically  agreed  upon  the  advis- 
ability of  recording  the  365th  day  of  the 
year  (whether  December  22nd,  25th,  31st 
or  January  ist  is  for  the  International 
Conference  to  decide),  apart  from  week-day 
name  in  order  to  avoid  the  useless  changes 
of  week-day  names  now  confusingly  made 
through  every  month  and  year,  tbereby 
divorcing  national  holidays  from  wcdc-cnd 
extensions  now  so  much  needed  to  brighten 
the  strenuous  lives  of  toilers  in  all  nations. 

(b)  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  moofMvandering  of  Easter  should  be 
replaced  by  a  plan  under  which  that  festival 
may  be  held  on  the  fixed  day  in  April  most 
convenient  for  the  people's  Spring  holiday. 
The  most  desirable  date  seems  to  be  April 
23rd,  where  Easter  Sunday  occurs  in  1916. 
April  23rd  will  probably  become  May  ist 
in  the  proposed  International  Fixed  Calen- 
dar or  "Yearal,"  and  so  link  up  with  and 
enhance  the  May-day  holiday. 

(c)  Whilst  nearly  all  are  agreed  that 
every  month  should  begin  with  Sunday  and 
end  with  Saturday,  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  only  two  metiiods 
by  which  that  advants^  can  be  perman- 
ently established,  as  readars  will  find  com- 
pared opposite, 

(d)  The  ''eiqual  method"  which  is 
gaining  most  adherents,  simply  applies 
February,  19 14,  as  the  best  "standard  month 
of  twenty-eight  days"  to  measure  all  months 
in  complete  weeks  exactly  alike,  by  divert- 
ing the  thirteenth  week  of  each  quarter  into 
one  thirteenth  month  of  four  weeks  to  be 
inserted  between  June  and  July — ^probably 
to  be  named  "Sol." 

That  location  would  preserve  all  our 
better  ideas  of  months  and  seasons,  be- 
cause the  last  two  weeks  of  June  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  July  would  become  the 
new  month,  locating  mid-summer.  That 
season  being  the  longest  and  most  c«mstant 
of  all,  no  one  would  feel  the  change  except 
as  a  benefit,  because  the  re-adjustment  as 
gauged  by  the  first  day  of  ^kA  present 
month  would  tiy^er  off  to  nothing  at  die 
year's  end  from  the  fourteen  days  diverted 
from  both  June  and  July  to  the  new  month 
"Sol,"  as  evidenced  by  the  gradual  ascent 
of  tlic  step-bars  marking  the  ist  of  each 
new  month  on  the  "Combined  Calendar" 
(e)    The   "unequal   method"  requires 
five  complete  weeks  to  be  allotted  to  March, 
June,  September  and  December  after  allow- 
ing four  weeks  to  each  of  other  8  months. 
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Table  C. 

COMPARISON  OF  METHODS  A,B,C,D  &  E 

Respectively  Proposed  to  Simplify  the  Montiis. 


A  B  and  C  divide  12  months  of  30  and  31  days  into  Rxrf  <h«rter 
Years,  each  consisting  of  13  weeks,  with  week-day  names  for  the  same  dates  of 
i^oSh  «currtag  every  3rd  month ;  whilst  D  is  designed  to  secure  13  equal 
moSte  of  Iweekslach,  with  fixed  Quarter  Years,  and  week-days  recarrmg  on 


BED^D 

Week 
Days 

JANUARY 

1 

FEBRUARY  1 

BARCH 

A 

8  months  of  30  days 
with -f  the  last  day 
in  eaeh  Quarter  as  a 
gttuiday  ]^]liday. 

Su. 

Tu. 
W. 
Th. 
F. 
Sa. 

1  8  15  22  29I 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24| 

4  11  18  25l 

5  12  19  26l 

6  13  20  27l 

7  U  21  281 

■  6  13  20  27 

■  7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24  ■ 

4  11  18  25  ■ 

5  12  19  20  S 

■  4  11  18  25 

■  5  12  19.26 

■  6  13  20  27 

■  7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  311 

3  10  17a4<«> 

B 

2  Months  of  30  days. 
1  Month  "  31  " 

Su. 
M. 
Tu. 
W. 
Th. 
F. 
Sa. 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24tt 

4  11  18  25l 

5  12  19  26  ■ 

6  13  20  27  ■ 

7  14  21  28« 

■  6  13  20  27 

■  7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24  ■ 

4  11  18  25  ■ 
6  12  19  26  ■ 

■  4  11  18  25 

■  5  12  19  26 

■  6  13  20  27 

■  7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  16  17  24  31 

c 

1  Month  of  31  days. 
2liontbi''30  " 

Su. 
M. 
Tu. 
W. 
Th 
F. 
Sa. 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24  31 

4  11  18  25  ■ 

5  12  19  26  ■ 

6  13  20  27  ■ 

7  14  21  28  ■ 

■  5  12  19  26 

■  6  13  20  27 

■  7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24B 

4  11  18  25  ■ 

■  3  10  17  24 

■  4  11  18  25 

■  5  12  19  26 

■  6  13  20  27 
I  7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22  29 

2  9  16  28  30 

D 

13  Equal  Months, 

consisting  of 
4  Common  Weeks. 

Su. 

M. 
Tu. 
W. 
Th 

F. 

Sa.  ' 

1  8  15  22 

2  9  16  23 

3  10  17  24 

4  11  18  25 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22 

2  9  16  23 

3  10  17  24 

4  11  18  25 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22 

2  9  16  23 

3  10  17  24 

4  11  18  25 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

E 

2  mouths  of  4  weeks  followed 
each  3rd  month  by  i  of  5 
weeks.breaking  equality  and 
inflating  Mch.June,  Sept  « 
Dec.  to  j|5  days  each. 

Su. 
M. 

Tu. 
W. 
Th 
F. 
Sa. 

1  8  15  22 

2  9  16  23 

3  10  17  24 

4  11  18  25 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22 

2  9  16  23 

3  10  17  24 

4  11  18  25 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

1  8  15  22^ 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24  31 

4  11  18  25  32 

5  12  19  26  -^3 

6  13  20  27  34 

7  14  21  28  35 

1-3  . 
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4 
5 
6 
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Each  of  these  would  be  an  improreneat  on  our  present  jihifting  system,  but  D  is  submitted 
as  the  easiest  «ad  belt  «f  alL 
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Iht  Academic  "B"  Method  would  not  provide  the  Requisite  Conveniences 


Soaae  European  Academies  appear  to  pre- 
maturely favor  the  following  variation  of 
the  "B"  method  suggested  on  Table  Cs 
comparisons  of  the  alternatives  outlined  in 
my  1909  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  as  reproduced  on  the 
preceding  page,  with  the  black  rules,  etc., 
added  down  the  side. 

The  "B"  section  thereon  displays  the 
first  3  months  as  a  typical  91  days  Quarter 
of  the  year.  The  13  weeks  of  each  Quar- 
ter-year are  suggested  for  division  into  3 
months,  by  arranging  30  days  in  both  the 
1st  and  2nd  months,  with  31  days  ending 
the  3rd  month  only  with  the  last  day  of 
the  week  as  Saturday — New  Year's  Day 
was  in  that  case  provi^onally  outlined  as 
Sunday. 

The  academic  variation  suggested  leaves 
intact  the  30  days  for  each  of  the  two  first 
months  of  each  Quarter  of  the  year,  and 
the  31  days  for  March,  June,  September 
and  December,  but  w^ould  end  only  these  4 
months  with  the  week  on  Sunday. 

Its  advocates  thus  suggested  that  all 
weeks  should  begin  on  Monday,  instead  of 
the  Sunday  now  realized  as  the  zst) 
day  of  the  week — in  order  to  locate  New 
Year's  E^y  as  Monday. 

The  International  Reform  League  has 
not  been  aUe  to  trace  any  adequate  cause  or 
justification  for  that  proposed  change  in  the 
beginning  of  Ac  week,  which  would  raise 
entirely  needless  diffio^ties,  without  com- 
pensating advantages- 

We  need  only  refer  to  one  practical  incon- 
venience that  would  handicap  our  wives, 
mothers  and  housekeepers  most — just  at  the 
time  they  need  most  consideration,  whilst 
preparing  their  best  for  the  home-feasts  and 
joys  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 

That  academic,  unpractical  scheme  to  fix 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  as  Mon- 
days, would  unfairly  compel  housewives 
and  many  others  to  buy  earlier  and  do  most 
of  their  cooking  on  Saturday  (or  break  Sun- 
day's Rest),  inflicting  staler  food  on  our 
digestions  when  being  most  heavily  taxed 
at  the  Year's-end- 

That  is  not  fair  to  our  good  folks  at  home 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Official  International  Conference, 

Some  of  the  academicians  of  Europe 
claim  in  preliminary  conference  lhat  the 
nations  could  thereby  gain  an  equd  num- 
ber of  working  days  in  each  month* 


But  while  that  tedinically  appeaiB  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  mideading  and  only  of  small 
advantage,  because  the  work-day-values  of 
those  working-days  differ  in  each  of  the 
three  months.  That  difierence  is  too  much 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  commercial  authori- 
ties who  virtually  predominate  in  all  the 
great  nations — and  form  the  controlling 
forces  as  President  Hadley  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity (U.  S.  A.)  in  1903  so  tersely  stated 
when  concluding  with  the  words:  "This 
reform  with  its  months  of  4  weeks  will 
surely  comCj  because  it  is  a  commercial 
necessity/* 

Here  it  is  highly  important  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  advantage  obtainable 
through  the  "4-week-monA"  fitting  all 
months  as  easily  and  completely  as  the 
weekly  7  days  now  fit  current  weeks,  will 
continuously  give  far  more  practical  bene- 
fits and  conveniences  to  every  human  being 
in  home-life,  social  and  commercial  affairs 
— than  the  combined  fixing  of  "Skip-day," 
Easter  and  the  proposed  Academic  arrange- 
ment of  30,  30  mi  31  day  months  per 
Quarter  Year. 

The  latter  necessitates  5  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  in  January,  April,  July  and 
October;  5  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  in 
February,  May,  August  and  November; 
also  5  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
March,  June,  September  and  December. 

That,  we  respectfully  submit,  would 
foolishly  perpetuate  the  present  jumble  of 
unequal  months  in  but  trivially  improved 
form — and  leave  the  multitude^  of  people 
in  every  nation  without  dear  ideas  as  to 
what  the  length  of  a  month  leally  is — 
because  the  broken  weeks  between  2  out  of 
every  3  of  the  Academic  months  would  be 
left  to  baffle  the  practical  people  and  handi- 
cap workers  in  such  ways  as  the  following: 

1.  All  persons  then  paid  monthly  would, 
out  of  every  2nd  mcmdis'  salary  or  wa^, 
have  to  purchase  their  5th  week-end's  pro- 
visions and  pay  for  their  5th  weekly  lodg- 
ings, rooms  or  rent  of  houses,  etc.,  in  every 
3rd  month. 

2.  All  workers  paid  halfHncmthly 
would  be  worse  inconvenienced  at  the  end 
of  every  3rd  month,  and  further  during 
each  triplet  of  mcmtl^  would  have  to  draw 
their  mid-mondily  pays  up  to  Monday  the 
15th  of  the  ist  months;  to  Wednesday  the 
15th  of  the  2nd  months,  and  up  to  Friday 
die  jsth  in  all  the  5rd  mcmdis. 
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Quarter  Years  can  be  Equalized  in  Year  of  13  Months 


3.  All  who  are  paid  every  2  weeks 
would  have  to  be  paid  up  to  the  13th  and 
27th  of  the  1st  months,  the  iidi  and  25th 
of  the  2nd  months,  and  up  to  the  9th  and 
23rd  of  the  3rd  m<mths — cleaving  i  week's 
pay  hanging  fire  over  the  end  of  eadi  3rd 
month  ending  the  Quarter  Years. 

4.  All  employees  paid  weekly  would 
have  2  days  overhanging  each  ist  month 
and  4  days  over  each  2nd  month  of  each 
Quarter  Year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  all  the 
above  w^ould  prejudically  affect  the  home- 
life  of  those  myriads  of  workers,  and  in- 
cluding the  latter  would  cause  much  need- 
less trouble  in  commercial  accounting,  ascer- 
taining the  costs  of  production,  etc. 

That  extra  trouble  causes  extra  cost  and 
heaps  a  little  more  on  the  Cost  of  Living. 

Most  of  the  employees  in  ihe  heavier 
trades  cease  work  about  noon  on  Saturdays, 
while  others,  such  as  coal-miners,  seldom 
work  at  the  mines  on  Saturday.  On  the 
other  hand  Retail  Traders  and  Storekeepers 
on  Saturdays  generally  do  more  than  double 
the  volume  of .  business  transacted  on 

Thursdays. 

Those  and  many  more  practical  facts 
disprove  the  alleged  Equality  in  the  Earn- 
ing and  Spending  Values  on  the  broken 
months  those  Academicians  voted  for 
without  sufficient  practical  experience  to 
enable  them  to  wisely  recommend  those 
artificial  months. 

The  mere  counting  of  the  same  number 
of  working-days  of  different  values  can 
only  mislead  theorists  who  have  not  been 
able  to  fully  consider  the  far-reaching 
advantages  of  the  proposed  permanent 
months  of  4-weeks  each  for  all  the  great 
w^orld-wide  purposes  for  which  they  are 
urgently  needed. 

It  is  because  the  easier  adoption  of  die 
4-week-month  would  entirely  rwiiovc  all 
diose  and  very  many  other  objectionable 
inconveniences,  and  also  save  mudi  valuable 
time  and  labor  now  wasted,  that  the  Inter- 
national Almanak  Reform  League  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren and  humanity  at  large — to  advocate 
the  early  adoption  of  the  13-months'  year, 
with  a  new-month  between  June  and  July 
because  they  believe  it  is  the  best  in  every 
way,  for  general  purposes  In  all  nations. 

The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
insertion  of  the  new  month  there  could  be 
as  easily  effected  as  was  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  Leap-years.  No  more  inconveni- 
ence would  result,  but  on  the  contrary  far 


greater  calendar  conveniences  and  facilities 
would  be  won  for  us  all  to  enjoy  every  day. 

22.  There  would  be  a  slight  difficulty 
at  the  outset  in  readjusting  the  monthly 
rate  of  salaries  now  paid  regardless  of  the 
number  of  working  days,  but  these  would 
easily  be  computed  once  for  all  time,  as  per 
Computation  Tables  on  pages  89  and  90. 
Twelve  divided  by  thirteen  equals  .923,  so 
that  $100  per  month  for  twelve  months 
now  would  be  $92.30  per  month  under  the 
new  system  of  thirteen  months  of  four  com- 
plete weeks,  giving  regular  payments  to  all 
and  avoiding  the  fifth  week-end  expenses 
whidi  now  cause  hoi^ewives,  and  all  who 
have  to  pay  weekly  for  rent,  food,  etc, 
needless  trouble  and  scune  anxiety  when  five 
Saturdays  occur  in  30  or  31  day  mondis. 

QUARTBR  YBARS  BQI7AUZED 

A  few  £ur«v>eans,  who  at  first  thought 
that  to  keep  quarterly  periods  equal  for 
insurance,  etc.,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
include  the  thirteenth  week  of  each  quarter 
as  a  fifth  week  in  March,  June,  September 
and  December,  were  agreeably  surprised  on 
finding  that  the  completion  of  all  the 
quarter-years  would  be  more  conveniently 
met  with  the  week-end  as  per  Table  D. 

Then  every  '^Quarter"  would  be  equal, 
whereas  now  they  range  from  90  to  93 
days,  with  their  working  days  varying  from 
75  to  78  days,  making  a  difierence  in  manu- 
facturing output  of  four  per  cent.,  althou^ 
such  "feed  charges"  as  rent,  insurance, 
etc,  remain  constant  for  every  Quarter  of 
the  year. 

Comparison  of  Brid^  working  days  m 
die  years  1902^3*4: 

Quartern—  190a    1903  1904 

Ending  Mardi  31   75      77  78 

June  30   77       75  75 

September  30  -  77  7^  77 
December  31  -    78       78  78 

Half  Year&— 
Ending  June  30  — —  tS%     152  I53 
"     Deceid>er  31  -  155     I54  I55 
Year  307     306  308 

The  number  of  days  in  half-years  and 
years  accounts  for  the  calendar  fluctuations 
of  business,  dividends  and  the  resulting 
Stock  Exchange  gambling  for  "differences" 
as  explained  on  pages  34  and  44  of  the  Ra- 
tional Almanak,  and  evidenced  by  Table  E. 

Further,  the  fact  that  monthly  payments 
for  salaries,  accounts,  etc.,  are  many  thou- 
sand dmes  more  numerous  than  the  odd 
''quarter"  charges  has  lead  tbe  leaders  (rf 
business  to  urge  the  universal  ach^tion  of 
the  proposed  'T^earaL" 


it 
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The  "YEARAL"  with  its  EQUAL  MONTHS 


and  QUARTER  TEARS 
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InequaUties  in  our  Catondan  encourage  Stock-Exchange  GMnKBng— Table  E 
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THE  PROPOSED  "SKIP-DAY"  MAY  MOVE  SUNDAY 


The  Chief  Questions  the  Official  Inter- 
national  Conference  wfll  assemble  to 
decide  are  indicated  on  the  cartoon  printed 
upon  the  back-cover. 

As  the  contemplated  insertion  of  "SbV 
A^ay  may  move  Sunday,— and  some  dis- 
cussion may  arise  concerning  the  proposed 
13th  month,  the  following  notes  are 
appended  for  readers  whose  time  for 
research  is  limited. 

AVhile  any  12  months  arrangement  ending 
where  Dec.  31st  now  closes  the  year,  might, 
by    msertmg    the    ''Skip-Day''  forthwith 
secure  a  Fixed  Calendar,  that  m.\^ht  not  be 
abso  utely  final  and  universally  adopted,  as 
would  the  year  ending  with  Nature's  on 
l>ec.  22nd,  It  would  (with  the  exception  of 
-world-wide   unity   and   international  ac- 
counts) bring  nearly  all  the  other  practical 
advantages  reformers  are  striving  to  perma- 
"^™ywm  for  humanity's  daily  convenience. 

llHae  are  many  business  advantages  that 
would  result  from  having  a  fixed  and  easier 
working  calendar  for  all  the  364  days,  plus 
that  last  day  of  each  year  thus  freed  for 
stocktakmg  and  the  final  dosing  of  all 
wages  with  other  accounts,  etc.,  concur- 
rently with  the  ends  of  week,  month,  quar- 
ter, half-year  and  year. 

As  odd  extremists  have  falteringly  feared 
that  some  imaginarv  disadvantage  mieht 
result  if  the  ^Skip'-day"  as  a  duplicate 
Saturday  was  inserted  at  the  year's  end  and 
thus  moved  Sunday  to  the  next  day,  the 
u  Conference  mav  advise 'that 

tiie    Skip-day"  be  reserved  for  ''Rest"  as 
Sunday. 

^  But  its  observance  as  a  duplicate  Saturday 
IS  more  likely,  because  most  people  prefer 
^fhavc  Saturday's  freedom  to  do  whatever 
ttiQr  deem  best  on  that  proposed  year-ending 
holiday,  on  which  all  who  prefer  to  rest  or 
go  to  church  *ould  be  free  to  do  as  they 
please-  They  can  then  be  all  the  more 
happy  to  rejoice  in  observing  the  next  day 
as  the  Sunday  beginning  the  New  Year. 

Practically  all  enlightened  people  know 
that  when  they  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
Earth  to  another  they  change  their  Sun- 
days, as  indicated  by  the  page  69  Cartoon 
of  Standard  Time  around  the  World  at 
6  p.m.   on    Sunday   in   England,  which 
portrays    the    fact    that    while  British 
citizens  are  at  Church  on  Sunday  their 
relatives  in  America,  Australia  and  else- 
where may  be  at  work,  as  part  of  a  work- 
day is  current  with  them  at  that  predse 
time. 

Further,  the  fact  is  well-known  that  all 
voyagers  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who 
cross  the  ''Standard  Time  Line"  shown 
upon  the  following  photograph  of  that  side 
of  the  Globe,  ''lose  one  day  when  travelling 
W estbound^  and  gmn  me  day  when  cross- 


The  "STANDARD-TIME-LINE"  divid- 
'J^S  ,^^^^^orld's  Days  down  the  Central 
Pacific  (180th)  Meridian.  ^cnirai 

The  removal  of  Sunday  by  one  Inter- 
national "Skip-day"  or  "Rest-day"  being 
w«crted  eaeh  year,  wiU  not  change  the 
Weather;  but  it  will  result  in  more  mutual 
consideration  between  all  Nations  and 
Creeds,  thus  tending  to  establish  permanent 
Fcace  and  good-will.  In  that  quiet  way  it 
help  forward  die  best  interests  of 
homamly* 

Eastbound/"  yet  neither  the  advance  of 
Sunday  by  one  day,  nor  its  being  deferred 
one  da\^  have  had  any  adverse  efiect  upon 
anyone.— Nor  does  anyone  dream  of 
quibbling  about  the  change. 

Some  good  persons  may  be  at  first  in- 
clined.to  think  that  some  disadvantage  to 
the  observance  of  Sunday  might  arise 
through  the  proposed  insertion  of  the 
**Skip-day"  as  a  duplicate  Saturday  Inter- 
national Holiday  between  the  last  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  of  each  year— because  that 
would  alter  by  one  day  the  weekly  recur- 
rence of  Sunday. 

But  when  die  more  balanced  minds 
among  those  temporary  hesitants  reflect  that 
It  IS  impossible  for  them— or  even  die  most 
enlightened  ^regation  of  schdars  or  his- 
torians—to now  either  distingui^  or  locate 
the  particular  day  on  which  the  first  week 
began,  they  will  realize  how  foolish  they 
would  be  to  discredit  any  sect  or  creed  of 
worshippers  by  trying  to  stand  on  such  a 
mere  imaginary  ground  of  shifting  objection. 
The  only  historic  fact  those  few  extrem- 
ists among  Christians  can  plead  is,  thaf 
after  their  Lord  and  Master's  death  a  few 
early   Christians   devoutly   changed  their 
Day  of  Rest"  one  day  from  the  time- 
honored  Jewish  Sabbath,  with  far  less  war- 
rant than  an  International  Congress  can 
and  will  soon  do  again,  to  benefit  humanity. 

Hew  many  changes  were  made  before, 
or  how  many  days  missed,  can  never  be 
ascertained^ 
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UNITED  PEACE  and  REST  on  ANY  7th  DAY  constitute  SUNDAYS 


It  is  not  advisable  to,  neither  will  time 
or  space  admit  of  here  discussing  the 
Pharisaic  and  utterly  futile  controversy  as 
to  whether  our  current  Sundays  recur  on 
any  particular  7  th  multiple  of  any  of  the 
7  days  of  the  Biblical  record  of  Creation, 
which  vide  Gene^  2,  v.  3  reads,  "And 
God  blessed  the  Seventh  Day  and  sanctified 
it,  because  that  in  it  He  rested  from  all 
His  Work/' 

It  is  that  rest  for  humanity,  on  any  7th 
day,  which  ^vcs  all  Sabbaths  alike  their 
pre-eminence,  whether  observed  on  our 
Sunday,  or  by  the  more  fervent  Mahom- 
medans  and  other  sects  of  equally  earnest 
God-fearing  wwshippers  who  now  cele- 
brate their  Sabbaths  on  our  Fridays — or 
by  the  Jew^s  and  their  compatriots  who  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  the  race  special 
chosen  by  God,  adhere  to  their  original 
Sabbaths  still  celebrated  on  our  Saturdays, 
although  they  through  Moses  derived  tiicir 
week  of  7  days  and  Sabbath  from  tiic 
Egyptians — merely  moving  Saturday  from 
the  Egyptian  first  day  of  the  week,  to  be 
the  Jewish  last  day  of  the  week. 

All  races  and  creeds  under  Heaven 
should  therefore  unite  to  annually  celebrate 
the  closing  day  of  each  year  as  an  Inter- 
national Holyday  or  "Rest-day"  to  pro- 
mote Rest,  Peace  and  Goodwill  throughout 
mankind,  and  welcome  the  chan<?e  that  will 
enable  the  noblest  people  of  every  creed 
on  earth  to  unite  on  the  same  day  as  Sab- 
bath at  least  once  in  every  7  years  to 
mutually  worship  the  Eternal  Creator  in 
harmony. 

The  world-wide  benefits  of  such  re- 
unions, varying  with  each  7  years,  will 
naturally  and  surely  lead  to  blending  the 
worship  of  all  humanity  into  one  ^orious 
united  Sabbath,  wherein  all  will  most 
heartily  unite  vnth  the  Psalmist  in  singing 
that  noblest  verse  the  most  induing  of 
poets  wrote  and  taught  all  Mahommedans, 
Israelites  and  Christians  alike,  to  sing  in 
both  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  (where  all 
now  hold  their  Sunday  worship  in  the 
same  churches  on  our  Fridays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  re^ectively)  from  Psalm  118, 
V.  24: 

"This  is  the  Day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made;  ive  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

Let  not  the  rulers  of  any  section  of 
either  the  Christian  churches  nor  any  other 
of  the  too  many  sects,  warp  their  fields  of 
usefulness  as  did  the  narrow-minded  ruler 
of  the  synagogue  vvhm  their  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  helped  up  the  infirm  woman,  when 
{vide  Ltdi  13,  V.  14)  "the  ruler  of  the 
"syns^gue  answered  witii  indignation,  be- 
"cause  tirnt  Jesus  had  healed  on  the  Sdb- 


"bath  day,  and  said  unto  the  people:  There 
"arc  6  days  in  whidi  men  aught  to  work; 
"in  thcra,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed, 
''and  not  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

Even  our  medical  men  would  not  dare 
to  hold  to  thatl  Such  reactionary  and  In- 
tolerant views  concerning  any  special  day 
disappear  like  the  mist  the  rising  sun  dis- 
pels alike  on  every  day  however  named  by 
us.  That  they  had  no  weight  with  that 
greatest  authority  on  Christianity,  St. 
Paul,  is  evident  from  his  greatest  of 
Epistles,  as  when  writing  to  the  Romans 
in  Chapter  14,  concerning  how  to  treat 
weaker  brethren  who  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  indifferent  things,  he  tiius 
writes  in  verses  5  and  6  emphasizing  his 
breadth  of  mind  on  this  particular  point 
of  which  day  shall  be  the  Sabbatii: 

*'5.  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
"another:  and  anotiier  esteemeth  every  day 
"alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
**in  his  own  mind," 

"6-  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regard- 
"eth  it  unto  the  Lord;  and  he  that  re- 
"gardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  iord  he  doth 
"not  regard  it." 

Finally  it  will  be  evident  to  all  reason- 
able readers,  who  rightly  consider  the 
page  69  cartoon,  that  even  people  of  the 
same  religion  amidst  the  great  populations 
on  different  continents,  "now  have  to  use 
parts  of  their  homeland  zveek-days  as  Sun- 
days whenever  they  migrate  either  East- 
wards  or  Westivards — as,  for  instance, 
British  people  or  other  Europeans  who  go 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  or  Ac 
United  States  or  countries  of  South 
America, 

Yet  no  one  even  from  His  Holiness  the 
Pope  downwards  can  truly  say  either  that 
anyone  tiius  migrating  has  been  prejudiced 
hy  that  partial  divergence  from  their  home- 
land Sunday  times,  or  that  they  will  be 
in  an>^ise  prejudiced  if  the  extra  day's 
rest  is  given  to  toilers  in  all  nations  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  year,  and  Sunday  is 
thereby  moved  one  day  to  promote  greater 
convenience  and  blessing  to  all  humanity. 

As  a  few  superstitious  people  have  a 
slight  misgiving  that  it  might  be  "unlucky" 
to  have  13  months  in  the  year, — even  if 
such  months  are  equal, — we  will  dispel  that 
fading  thought  by  the  most  prominent  facts 
concerning  the  world-wide-use  of  13. 

Such  facts  as  the  5  following,  culled  from 
a  vast  number,  convince  sensible  people  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  element  of  justifica- 
tion for  tile  mistaken  belief  a  few  odd 
persons  lingeringly  hold  in  the  allied 
unluckiness  of  the  nuc^^er  13: 
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FUTILITY  erf  DECRYING  the  NUMBER  13  as  UNLUCKY 


(i).  The  United  States  of  America  be- 
gan their  independence  as  the  original  13 
States,  whose  people  have  been  the  luckiest 
on  Earth  ever  since.  So  complete  is  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  that  most  ener- 
getic nation  of  the  world  in  the  good  luck 
those  13  States  brought  them,  Aat  they  are 
now  deciding  to  Stud  them  as  the  13  cwitral 
stars  to  form  the  ccntre-iiiecc  of  their  pro- 
posed new  national  fl^.  Around  those  13 
stars  are  to  be  cncirdcd  the  less  glorious 
stars  reprKcnting  the  newer  States  since 
linked  up  around  the  thus  exalted  13  stars, 
which  have  always  been  the  gems  in  the 
"Great  Seal"  of  the  United  States,  whose 
more  than  100,000,000  citizens  are  de- 
listed to  get  those  13  sealed  stars  imprinted 
on  their  Title  Deeds  for  land,  etc. 


GREAT  SEAL  of  dw  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  thm 
are  13  constituent  parts  of  the  likewise 
lucky  Canada,  corresponding  to  those  13 
original  States  of  the  Union,  thus: 


United  States 

Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Massadiusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 


Canada 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 
Manitoba 
New  Brunswidc 
Newfoundland 
Northwest  Territory 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Ungava  (Labrador) 
Yukon 


(2).  The  "British  Empire"  is  the  great- 
est and  luckiest  empire  mankind  have  ever 
known— yet  it  has  13  letters  in  its  nsune, 

and  consists  of  these  13  constituent  parts: 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales  ; 
Omdsii  Australasia,  South  Africa;  Indiai 


Eg>pt,  East  African,  West  African,  East 
Indian  and  West  Indian  Colonies. 

Similarly  there  are  13  countries  in  Asia 
and  13  in  South  Anusrica;  but  the  number 
13  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  widi  makinK 
them  either  lucky  or  unlucky. 

(3)  ,  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  at  Easter, 
191 4,  created  13  Qurdinals  in  one  group, 
and  those  13  are  considered  by  the 
adherents  of  that  most  cosmopolitan  and 
numerous  church  organization  in  Christen- 
dom to  be  the  luckiest  of  men — one  of  the 
13  last  elected  was  created  Pope  at  the  next 
Convocation. 

(4)  .  The  many  people  who  use  playing 
*'cards"  nearly  always  have  *'io  spot  cards'* 
plus  Jack,  Queen,  King,  totalling  13  in 
all  4  suites — yet  that  number  13  (which 
was  derived  from  the  13  weeks  in  each 
Quarter  of  the  52  weeks*  year)  does  not 
have  Ae  slightest  eflfcct  upon  the  *luck" 
of  any  player,  and  never  had,  as  all  play 
with  13  cards  in  eadi  suite. 

(5)  .  Every  human  who  has  attained  to 
years  of  discretion  has  lived  through  the 
most  vigor-producing  13th  year  of  life,  and 
been  so  lucky  that  both  he  and  she  have 
survived  ever  since  to  perpetuate  and  im- 
prove the  future  of  the  human  race. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  method  by 
which  we  can  expedite  that  improvement 
throughout  every  nation  is  to  Internation- 
ally agree  to  universally  use  the  simplest 
month  of  4  complete  weeks  13  times  each 
year,  as  depicted  in  the  ^'YearaU*  frame  on 
the  back  cover — and  thereby  make  this  and 
future  generations  luckier  than  all  their 
ancestors  by  securing  equal  and  permanent 
months  with  day-names  fixed  for  greater 
convenience  throughout  all  Time. 

The  few  peq>le  who  dutdi  at  tlie  num- 
ber 12  as  though  it  was  a  life-buoy  will 
survive  more  conveniently  on  the  number 
13,  because  months  will  pass  more  equably 
when  their  lengths  are  equalized  to  4  weefa 
each,  as  those  great  steamship  and  banking 
companies,  who  are  now  using  4  weeks 
periods  for  accounting,  are  proving  by 
experience. 

We  have  to  use  13  weeks  in  each  Quarter 
of  the  year;  so  why  not  use  13  equal-months 
with  their  4  fixed  weeks  most  conveniently 
quartering  every  month? 

We  British  people  have  far  too  long  been 
dominated  by  the  munber  I2  as  instanced 
by  our  trying  to  maintain  justice  by  "hold- 
uig  up**  juries  tQl  all  12  agree,  with  the 
result  that  far  too  many  scoundrds  have 
escaped  just  penalties,  simply  because  we 
were  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  better 
system  of  other  nationalities  who  maintain 
better  justice  by  deciding  that  the  verdict  of 
a  two-thirds  or  more  majonQr  shaU  be  law. 
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HOW  PEACOCKS'  FKATHERS  ^  a^„d  ..UNLUCKY... 


LADY  OF  THE  MANOJl— «T  u 

LORD  OF  THE  MANOR    /   k  ^""'t  you.  dear?" 

«He.v.  boys.-  DjffouT„ril\'Jl^S^!  in'"^-  .PPr^at  "Le  feathe.")- 
Thni       '  IZ       '«dy)-"That's  scared  the\ir   r  %  °  m,"''  '?"^°<='f  feathers?"  '  ^ 

Thus  was  the  false  belief  that  PeaVo^^i^pitfai^"  "  ""^^  l^^"  ^o"'       fathers  now'" 


from  delusion-further  removed 

The  fact  that  ht'rr"V"'  .^""'"^  ""■"^er! 
iiie  lact  that  the  13-Iined-squirreI  of  IT  S  A 

«S^'  and"'.:'  .'''irV'^y  spotted  Hke  Ae 
"^en  the^e''happ?;ed''t;  te  ^"3  ^rigba  slaJe^ 

C^»/«rj,  Dktion^y  Spermophilus  ,n  the 

K'  W  Confederation  hostility  in  the 

by  obsession  they  alJow  t.  ob««rrAe  ro« 


reasoning  of  mathematical  figures,  whether  .v.* 
ceramg  x  j  or  any  other  numTe"^  ' 
The  plain  fact  is  that  belief  in  "\ur-V" 

pervme  or  over-awed  minds  of  ramblers 

60  B.C.  on  the  cartooTis  onTv^"** 

found  the  RoZ,  %ars  n  JrZT:"  f/ 
of-,ear  from  the  seaLs   i7reJfi7J7J"  T 
couragtng  agricultural  abuse  inih,»i 
Confusion"  (j6Rr  \  41.  .         Year  of 

J  »on        B.C.).  then  extended  U  44s  daft. 
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HOW  «  WAS  FOISTED  UPON  PRE-CHRISTIAN  EUROPEANS  AS  A  BOGUS 
HOW  13  WAS  rwioA^w     .-UNLUCKY  NUMBER"   


A.. 


7 


V 


T 


1- 


Right  Pontiff  (aside  to  Left  ColIeague)-lf  ^ve  let  these  F"'^^  P^^X  .fndiwner^^^^ 
profits  too  often,  by  inserting  the  13th  moon-month  at  t^eir  commaBd,  J^'^^-^^^^'g^ 
farmers  won't  get  crops  enough  to  pay  the  tithes  due  to  us.  Rememberest  thou  that  we  autterea 
short  rations  last  time  we  declared  a  mooo  too  many  in  the  year? 

endured  famine  after  fo^^":  ? 3^  '^'Z'       '"^^^^  Therefore  the  Gods  declare 

carougn  w  TO        ,       "  ^..-ed  them  and  will  relieve  us  from  being  used  to 

How  easily  those  Calendar  abuses  could  be 
perpetrated  for  private  gain  to  those  «  P®'^*' 
may  be  seen  from  Ac  fact  that  the  "Mctonic 


Cycle"  of  19  years  required  13th  moons  to  be 
inserted  in  the  3rd,  5th,  8th,  nth,  13th,  i6th  and 
19th  years,  for  which  Meton,  the  Astronomer,  m 
«3  B,C  received  ovation  at  the  Olympic  <^iae«. 


But  be  it  noted,  that  during  following  cen- 
turies the  Roman  Calendar-dictators  kept  the 
intercalation  of  the  13th  moons  secret  and 
mystified  its  use  by  artificial  deviations,  sudi  as 
changing  the  Olympiads  from  Full  Moons  to  fte 
iiA  day,  and  imposing  wrong  13th  months, 
rbcnee  arose  Ae  todays  Julius  Caesar  adjusted. 
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UBERTY   AND  TOLERATION 

There  is  no  more  luck  in  12  than  I3i 
as  proved  by  the  myriads  of  families  who 
by  putting  one  egg  extra  "for  luck"  ^lacc 
13  under  fowls  hoping  they  will  hatch  out 

12  and  find  themselves  most  lucky  when 

13  chicks  appear.  Similarly  people  in  our 
cities  induce  bakers  to  give  a  13th  bun  "per 
jogcn**— thus  continuously  making  more 
attractive  the  nundber  13. 

During  the  nearly  2,000  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  13th  month's  unjust 
taxation  was  imposed  hy  Roman  Rulers 
upon  taxpayers  who  naturally  felt  that  the 
13th  exaction  was  righdy  named  "unlucky 
—such  factors  as  the  foregping  have  almost 
banished  the  idea  of  "luck  in  numbers 
from  the  minds  of  sensible  people  now  en- 
lightened by  education  and  world-wide 
intercourse.  Knowledge  founded  upon 
realities  has  practically  swept  aside  the  last 
vestige  of  such  craven  ideas  as  "un-luck  m 
13,"  from  the  minds  of  progressive 
humanity. 

The  great  advance  in  religious  liberty 
and  toleration  made  ancc  the  hsish  tiini»  of 
Reformation  has  been  most  powerfully 
helped  by  the  colonization  of  America, 
where  all  Races  and  Creeds  arc  "free  to 
pursue  their  own  happiness"  as  the  IkdzxZr 
tion  of  Independence  provides.  We  need 
only  instance  the  widespread  use  of  that 
simple  elevating  book,  "Social  Worship/' 
published  by  the  Westminster  Co*,  Toronto, 
which  was  originated  by  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  for  the  use  of  men  of  all  creeds 
whilst  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  R^- 
way,  and  is  now  used  mutually  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  from  all  the  Christian 
Churches  on  board  ocean  ships,  because  the 
leaders  of  all  united  in  selecting  the  hymns, 
prayers  and  scripture  readings  free  from 
dogma,  in  words  all  most  cordially  SMPprove. 

The  fact  that  Protestants  attending 
Roman  Catholic  sdiools  in  America  are  not 
required  to  be  present  during  catechism  in- 
struction emphasizes  the  spread  of  mutual 
consideration  during  the  162  years  elapsed 
since  the  last  European  (British)  Reform 
of  the  Calendar  left  out  II  days  in  1752- 

In  Canada  some  of  the  most  thouj^tful 
Protestants  now  move  their  children  from 
the  Free  Public  Schools  to  pay  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Seminaries  because  (espe- 
cially in  British  Columbia)  that  simplest 
but  greatest  character  moulding  book,  the 
Bible,  is  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  Public 
Schools. 


NOW   FACILITATE  REFORM 

ECCLESUSTIC  AUTHORITIES 

ENCOURAGE  REFORM 

{Summarized  by  John  C  Robertson,  Kirk- 
caldy, Scotland) 

Reports  from  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia, 
Roumania,  Servia,  IVIontenegro  and  Greece, 
also  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  were  fur- 
nished to  the  London  International  Con- 
gress of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  M- 
Georges  Stringo,  The  Piraeus,  Greece,  and 
were  generally  fatforahle  to  the  considering 
of  the  question  of  Calendar  Reform.  The 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia  referred  to  the  Czar 
having  appointed  a  Qmunission  from  the 
members  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Science  to  study  the  modifications  which 
could  be  made  on  the  Julian  Calendar. 

"The  efforts  to  fix  the  date  of  Easter 
will  not  encounter  serious  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Churches." — From  the  report  of  the 
Maatschappy  Va  n  Nyverheid,  Haar- 
lem, Holland,  as  summarised  by  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Grouitch,  representative  of  the 
Servian  Government,  stated  to  the  Con- 
gress that  they  were  favorable  to  a  Reform 
of  the  Calendar,  so  as  to  suppress  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  existence  of 
two  differing  Calendars,  and  that  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Servia  was  now  favorable  to  the 
Reform  of  the  Calendar  being  considered 
by  sdl  the  Orthodox  C3iurches. 

"Conversation  with  the  late  Bishop  of 
Truro,  and  later  Mrith  other  influential 
leaders  of  die  Establi^ed  Church  and  Non- 
cmformists  in  England,  as  well  as  the  very 
influential  Papal  Authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  whom  I  was 
privflcged  to  discuss  the  matter  in  Rome, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  very 
encouraging  prospect  of  the  suggested 
Reform  being  carried  into  effect." — Moses 
B.  CoTSWORTH,  in  The  Rational  Almanak. 

M.  Louis  Canon-Legrand,  President  of 
the  Congress,  intimated  that  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  written  to 
him  on  12th  June,  19 10,  that  the  question 
of  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar  was  being 
favorably  considered  by  the  Vatican  Council. 

The  President  also,  during  the  discussion 
on  the  Calendar  question,  read  a  telegram 
from  Switzerland,  as  follows:  'The  Con- 
ference of  the  Swiss  Reform  Churches, 
after  discussion  in  their  atting  today,  2l8t 
June,  sends  to  the  Intematbnal  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  at  Iiondon,  the 
unanimous  wish  to  see  the  date  of  Easter 
fixed." 
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As  the  adoDtion  of  13  months  per  year  wiU  require  some  use  of  a  13  times 
mull.^i.^on^rand  di^ls.  the  following  .3  tables  are  -bm.tted  for  ;nc  u.on 

Sac  International  Calendar  Legislation,  to  ^-^'^'^f  mind.s  ar  r^^^ 

thereby  be  computed  more  readUy  than  ordmary  calculations  for  ^^"^"^  ^^^jj^ 
SSmcticallv  made  by  mental  use  of  the  12  times  table.  These  3  table,  when  printed 
fo  bSd  t^  onTSdSof  a  card,  can  be  used  more  accurately,  quickly  and  easily  than 
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66-31 

64- 

71-69 

32000  8881^ 

32 

9-64 

10*98 

17-92 

25-68 

8S-S1 

41- 

48-69 

66-88 

64-08 

71-77 

33000  aaaa-BB 

33 
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2-62 

1881 
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25-60 

88-38 

4108 

4877 

66  46 
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71-86 

34000  9615-88 

35 
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10-88 
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SS-46 

41-15 

48-85 

56  54 

64-28 

71-92 

35000  3692-81 

36 

in 

10-46 
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25-85 

83  54 

41-23 
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56-62 

64-31 

72- 

36000  tiaraa 

37 

S-65 

10-54 

18-23 

85-92 

33-61 

41-81 

49- 

56  69 

64  S8 

72^9 

37000  9818-U 
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10-62 

18-81 

86- 

8S-09 
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66-77 

64-46 

72- 1,1 
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8' 

10-69 

18-88 

26-08 
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41-46 
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06*85 
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W 

m 

"W 

16-46 

26-16 

88 -b5 

4I-U 
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64-62 

41 

S-16 

10-86 

18-64 

96-23 

88  92 

41*82 

49*81. 

57- 

64-69 

73-88 

41  000  3163-86 

42 

8-28 

10^ 

1888 

aa«i 

84' 

4i-a9 

49-88 

67-06 

64-77 

72-46 

42000  8290  77 

43 

3-81 

u* 

1089 

9B*88 

8888 

41-77 

49-46 

5715 

64-85 

72-54 

43000  8307 «9 

44 

8-88 

11-06 

18-77 

96  46 

8416 

41*86 

4B*«4 

57-98 

84-82 

72-69 

44000  8384-62 

8-46 

1116 

18-85 

^■64 

84:28 

41-99 

48« 

BTBl 

or 

79-69 

46000  8461-54 

46 
46 

8-64 

U-38 

i»n 

96-68 

84*81 

42- 

49-09 

67*88 

66-06 

72-77 

46000  3638-46 

47- 

8-63 

U-81 

IB- 

96*89 

BB'IB 

49-08 

49-77 

57-46 

6516 

72-85 

47000  3616-88 

48 

8-69 

11-38 

19-08 

26-77 

84*46 

48-18 

4888 

65-98 

72-98 

48000  aOBTU 

49 

8-77 

U'46 

19  16 

26-86 

84-64 

tt« 

1888 

sa 

mu 

IT 

4O0a08IM8 

60 
51 
52 
53 
64 

65 
66 

57 

58 

59_ 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

67 

68 
69 


8*86 
8-92 
4* 

4*06 
4-18 

4-8S 
481 

4-38 
4-46 
4-64 

469 
4-77 
4-86 

4-  93 

6* 

5-  08 
515 

6-  23 
6-81 


11-64 

11-  82 
U-BO 
U77 
U-OB 

U-BS 
It- 

1206 
1215 

12-  23 

irsi 

1288 
12-46 
12-64 

12-  62 

12'«B 

13-  n 

12«5 

13-92 
18- 


19-28 
1841 
19-88 
1848 

nu 

29-8B 
1888 

19-77 
19-86 
19-92 


90- 
90-06 
20-15 
20  88 

90-31 

20-88 
90-46 

20-54 
98-63 
20  69 


96-  99 
ft' 

iroB 

8148 

iraa 

S7*81 

97-  88 

27-46 
27-64 
27-62 

37-77 

27-  86 
97-92 
96- 

28-  08 
2816 
28-38 
96-81 
96-88 


S48B 
8B« 
88*77 
8586 

oraa 

86- 

BB-M 

85-16 
86^ 

85-31 

ITS" 

85-  46 
35-64 

86-  69 
35-69 

35-77 
8o-85 
85^ 


4a« 

4888 
4816 
4984 
4001 

42«> 

49-77 
42-86 
42-92 
46- 


me 

48-15 
43-28 
4381 
43-88 

43-46 
43-54 
48  62 
4B-4B 


ao- 

6048 

aa-u 

8888 
8081 

60-88 

50-  46 
W-54 
60-68 
50  69 

60-77 

60-86 

60-92 

51- 

4108 

5115 

51-  38 
51-61 

a88 
n-BB 


B7-8B 

67-77 
57-86 
87*98 

56-08 
4815 

5»-Sl 
5836 


58  46 
58  54 
68  62 
58-69 
58-77 

68-86 
5888 
BO* 

BTM 


6888 

66-46 
66-51 
66-62 
8B-8B 

66-77 
65-86 

65-  92 
66- 

66-  08 
66-15 
66-28 
06-61 
08-88 
-66-46 

66-64 

anr 

688B 


TBDB 

78-16 
78-33 
78-81 
78-88 

78*46 

78-64 

^369 

78  89 

7S-77 

78-85 

.78-09 

74* 

74-08 

74-16 

74*98 
14tl 
7481 

vm 


60000  8846  16 
61000  3023-08 
62000  4000  00 
630CO  4076-92 
64000  4153-85 


66000 
66000 
670O0 
68000 
59000 


4380-77 
4807-60 
4884-BS 
4461-84 
4668-46 


WSSS' 
61000 
62000 
68D00 
64000 

65000 

eooQo 


4688  Bl 

47689k 
4M615 
4BS8-08 

600088 
8676*81 
6168-85 
BBBB^ 
SB67-88 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

78 
79 

81 
82 
83 
84 

86 

86 
87 
88 
89 


6-38 
546 
BS4 
B-89 
6*69 

5*77 
8*68 
B-8S 

6- 

6-08 

TiT 

6-98 
6*91 
688 

6-46 

6-64 

6-62 

e-f9 

6-77 
685 


1808 
13-16 
18-98 
1881 
1B86 

ir48 
1884 
1988 

13-  09 

I  S  77 

lfr83 
18«2 
14- 

14-  06 
14  Ifi 

14-2S 
14  81 
14-88 
1446 
14-64 


90-  77 

20-  86 
9088 
81- 
9106 

81*1» 

si-aa 

91*81 

21-  38 
21-46 
21-54 
21-62 
11-60 

21-  77 
11-85 

91-  93 
22- 
89-06 
3216 

22-  98 


28-  46 

98-  64 
9888 
9689 

88*77 

98^ 

98- 

99-  06 

29-  16 
29-<3 
29-31 
29  38 
39  46 
29-54 

39-62 
99-6i 
99-77 
89-86 
99*92 


86*15 
96*98 
86-81 
8688 
86-46 

86-64 
86-63 

86-  00 
86*77 
»S-B6 

87- 

87-  06 
37- 15 
87-28 

87-81 
87-88 
37-46 
87-54 
87-69 


44- 

44-06 

44-18 

44-18 

44-81 
44*88 
44-46 
44-54 

44-09 
44-77 
44-85 
44-92 

46* 

46-08 

46-U 

46-28 

46-81 


am 

81-89 

51-60 

61-  77 
B18B 

Kl-99 

62- 

62-  08 
6215 
62-26 


6-J-31 
52-38 
52  46 
52-64 
6389 

5969 

69-77 
69-65 

63  93 

68- 


68*81 

69-88 
59-46 
69-54 

B883 

50-69 

59-  77 
5985 
69-99 

60- 
6Q-08 

60-  n 

60-38 
68-48 
60-64 
60-69 

60-69 


«-92 

8r 

47-08 
67-15 
67-98 

6781 

67-88 
67*46 
67-64 

OT-oa 

67-  TT 
6788 

em 

6»<e 

68-  lB 

0081 

68-88 


74-62 
74-69 
74-77 
74-66 

74-  92 

75- 

75-  08 
T8-15 

75-  28 

76-  81 
76-88 
76-48 

75-  8* 

SS 

76*17 
7586 
9888 

76-  06 


70000 
71000 
72000 
73000 
74000 

76000 
76000 
77000 
78000 
79000 


5884-62 
5461-64 
5538  46 
561588 
6692-81 

5768 -38 

5846-16 

69:»oe 

6000 DO 
6076  93 


6158-65 

aaowi 

8861-84 


81008 
82000 

85000  668818 
86000  661588 
67000  880981 
88009  0N8A 
89000  8888-18 


00 
01 
92 
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06 
96 
97 
98 
99 


6-  92  14-62  82*81  80*  87-69 

7-  U-69  2S-88  80-06  87*77 
7-06  14-77  82*48  90-15  87-85 
7-15  1488  92-64  8M  SfM 
7-98  1481  89tt  8B8S  BB* 

7-81  15-  22-69  80-38  88  08 

7-88  16-06  82-77  80-46  88  15 

7-46  15-16  9985  88«4  B8*9B 

7-54  15^  8988  aO«B  BB-81 

7-63  15  81  93-  B&88  8888 


45-  88 
45*M 

46-  54 
4880 

4B-77 

45-BS 

4B-99 

48- 

8088 


58D6 
68*18 
6888 
5881 
8080 

8818 
B8-56 
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6B-8B 
8017 
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8»8i 

a- 
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81-88 

61-  81 
6138 
•118 
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8088 
8880 

60- 

69-  06 
BO-lB 


76-16 
76-28 
76-81 
7888 
1088 

1044 

16-69 

76-69 
76-77 
78-96 


9O000  8B8B88 

91000  TOOOiM 
92000  7076-92 
98000  7158*95 

SJponaon 

96000  780710 
08000  9884-62 
97000  7461  54 
98000  7588-46 
99009  7618*88 


PerTMJ.  Months. 
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TABI^E  for  CONVERTING  AT  A  GLANCE  present  12  into  future  13  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
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62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
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69 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


.92 
1.85 
2.77 
3.69 
4.62 
5.r)4 

6.46 
7.38 
8.31 


"WW 

93.23 
94.15 
95.08 
96.00 
96.92 
97.85 
98.77 
99.69 
100.62 


lira" 

185.54 
186.46 
187.38 
188.31 
189.23 
190.15 
191.08 
192.00 
192.S2 


276.92 

277.85 
278.77 
279.69 
280.62 
281.54 
282.46 
283.38 
284.31 
285.23 


369.23 

370.15 
371.08 
372.00 
372.92 
373.88 
374.77 
375.69 
376.62 
377.54 


4gl.B4 

462.46 
463.38 
464.31 
465.23 
466.15 
467.08 
468.00 
468.92 
469.85 


S5S.S5 

554.77 
555.69 
556.62 
557.54 
558.46 
559.38 
560.31 
561.23 
562.15 


"WOT 

647.08 
648.00 
648.92 
649.85 
650.77 
651.69 
652.62 
653.53 
654.46 


739.38 
740.31 
741.23 
742.15 
743.08 
744.00 
744.92 
745.85 
746.77 


830.77 
831.69 

832.62 
833.54 
834.46 
S35.3S 
836.31 
837.23 
838.15 
839.08 


9.23 
10.15 
11.08 
12.00 
12.92 
13.85 
14.77 
15.69 
16.62 
17.54 


101.54 
102.46 
103.38 
104.31 

105.23 
106.15 
107.08 
108.00 
108.92 
109.85 


193.85 
194.77 
195.69 
196.62 
197.54 
198.46 
199.38 
200.31 
201.23 
202.15 


286.15 
2S7.08 
288.00 
288.92 
289.85 
290.77 
291.69 
292.62 
293.54 
294.46 


378.46 
379.3S 
380.31 
381.23 
382.15 
383.08 
384.00 
384.92 
385.85 
386.77 


470.77 
471.69 
472.62 
473.54 
474.46 
475.38 
476.31 
477.23 
478.15 
479.08 


563.08 
564.00 
564.92 
565.85 
566.77 
567.69 
568.62 
569.54 
570.46 
571.38 


655.38 
656.31 
657.23 
658.15 
659.08 
660.00 
660.92 
661.85 
662.77 
663.69 


747.69 

748.62 
749.54 
750.46 
751.38 
752.81 
753.23 
754.15 
755.08 
756.00 


840.00 

840.92 
841.85 
842.77 
843.69 
344.62 
845.54 
846.46 
847.38 
848.31 


1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4.000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 


923.08 
1,846.15 

2,769.23 
3.692.31 
4,615.38 
5,638.46 
6.461.54 
7,384.62 
8,307.69 


10,000 

11,000 
12.000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16.000 
17.000 
18.000 
19.000 


9.230.77 

10.153.85 
11,076.92 
12,000.00 
12,923.08 
13.846.15 
14.769.23 
15,692.31 
16,615.38 
17,538.46 


18.46 
19.38 

20.31 
21.23 
22.15 
23.08 
24.00 
24.92 
25.85 
26.77 


110.77 
111.69 

112.62 
113.54 
114.46 
115.38 
116.81 
117.23 
118.15 
119.08 


203.08 
204.00 

204.92 
205.85 
206.77 
207.69 
208.62 
209.54 
210.46 
211.38 


295.38 
296.31 

297.23 
298.15 
299.08 
300.00 
300.92 
301.85 
302.77 
303.69 


387.69 
388.62 
389.54 
390.46 
391.38 
392.31 
393.23 
394.15 
395.08 
396.00 


480.00 
480.92 
481.85 
482.77 
483.69 
484.62 
485.:.  4 
486.46 
487.38 
488.31 


572.31 
573.23 
574.15 
575.08 
576.00 
576.92 
577.85 
578.77 
579.69 
580.62 


664.62 
665.54 
666.46 
667.88 
668.31 
669.23 
670.15 
671.08 
672.00 
672.92 


756.92 
757.85 
758.77 
759.69 
760.62 
761.54 
762.46 
763.38 
764.31 
765.23 


849.23 
850.15 
851.08 
852.00 

852.92 
853.85 
854.77 
855.69 
856.62 
857.54 


20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29.000 


27.69 
28.62 
29.54 
30.46 
31.38 
32.31 
33.23 
34.15 
35.08 
36.00 


120.00 
120.92 
121.85 
122.77 
123.69 
124.62 
125.54 
126.46 
127.38 
128.31 


212.31 

213.23 
214.15 
215.08 
216.00 

216.92 
217.85 
218.77 
219.69 
220.62 


304.62 
305.54 
306.46 
307.38 
308.31 
309.23 
310.15 
311.08 
312.00 
312.92 


396.92 

397.85 
398.77 
399.69 
400.62 
401.54 
402.46 
403.38 
404.31 
405.23 


489.23 
490.15 
491.08 
492.00 
492.92 
493.85 
494.77 
495.69 
496.62 
407. r.4 


581.54 
582.46 

583. 3S 
584.31 
585.23 
586.15 
587.08 
588.00 
588.92 
5S9.Sr. 


673.85 
674.77 

675.69 
676.62 
677.54 
678.46 
679.38 
680.31 
681.23 
682.15 


766.1^ 
767.08 

768.00 
768.92 
769.85 
770.77 
771.69 
772.62 
773.54 
774.46 


858.46 
859.38 

860.31 
861.23 
862.15 
863.08 
864.00 
864.92 
865.85 
866.77 


36.92 
37.85 
38.77 
39.69 

40.62 
41.54 
42.46 
43.38 
44.31 
45.23 


129.23 
130.15 
131.08 
132.00 
132.92 
133.85 
134.77 
135.69 
136.62 
137.54 


221.54 
222.46 
223.38 
224.31 
225.23 
226.15 
227.08 
228.00 
228.92 
229.85 


313.85 
314.77 
315.69 
316.62 
317.54 
318.46 
319.38 
320.31 
321.23 
322.15 


406.15 
407.08 
408.00 
408.92 
409.85 
410.77 
411.69 
412.62 
413.54 
414.46 


4  0^.4G 
499.38 
500.31 
501.23 
502.15 
503.08 
504.00 
504.92 
505.85 
506.77 


590.77 
591.69 
592.62 
593.54 
594.46 
595.38 
596.31 
597.23 
698.15 
599.08 


683.08 
684.00 
684.92 
685.85 
686.77 
687.69 
688.62 
689.54 
690.46 
691.38 


775.38 
776.31 
777.23 
778.15 
779.08 
780.00 
780.92 
781.85 
782.77 
788.69 


867.69 
868.62 
869.54 
870.46 
871.38 
872.31 
873.23 
874.15 
875.08 
876.00 


30,000 
31.000 

32,000 
33.000 
34,000 
35,000 
36.000 
37.000 
38,000 
39.000 


18,461.54 

19,384.62 
20,307.69 
21.230.77 
22,153.85 
23.076.92 
24,000.00 
24.923,08 
25.840.15 
26,769.23 

27,692.31 
28,615.38 
29,538.46 
30.461.54 
31,384.62 
32,307.69 
33,230.77 
34.153.85 
35.076.92 
36.000.00 


40.000 
41.000 
42,000 
43,000 
44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
49.000 


36.923.08 
37.846.16 
38.769.23 
39.692.31 
40,615.38 
41,538.46 
42,461.54 
43,384.62 
44,307.69 
45,230.77 


46.15 
47.08 
48.00 
48.92 
49.85 
50.77 
51.69 
52.62 
53.54 
54.46 


138.46 
139.38 
140.31 
141.23 
142.15 
143.08 
144.00 
144.92 
145.85 
146.77 


230.77 
231.69 
232.62 
233.54 
234.46 
235.38 
236.31 
237.23 
238.15 
239.08 


323.08 
324.00 
324.92 

325.85 
326.77 
327.69 
328.62 
329.54 
330.46 
331.38 


415.38 
416.31 
417.23 
418.15 
419.08 
420.00 
420.92 
421.85 
422.77 
423.69 


507.69 
508.62 
509.54 
510.46 

511.38 
512.31 
513.23 
514.15 

515.08 
516.00 


600. On 
600.92 
601.85 
602.77 
603.69 
604.62 
605.54 
606.46 
607.38 
603.31 


692.-^1 
693.23 
694.15 
695.08 
696.00 
696.92 
697.85 
698.77 
699.69 
700.62 


784.62 
785.54 
786.46 
787.38 
788.31 
JS9.23 
790.15 
791.08 
792.00 
792.92 


876.92 
877.85 
878.77 
879.69 
880.62 
881.54 
882.46 
883.38 
884.31 
885.23 


50.000 
51,000 
52,000 
53.000 
54,000 
55,000 
56.000 
57,000 
58.000 
59.000 


46.153.85 
47.076.92 
48,000.00 
48,923.08 
49,846.15 
50.769.23 
51,692.31 
52,615.38 
53,538.46 
54,461.54 


55.38 
56.31 
57.23 
58.15 
59.08 
60.00 
60.92 
61.85 
62.77 
63.69 


147.69 
148.62 
149.54 
150.46 
151.38 
152.31 
153.23 
154.15 
155.08 
156.00 


240.00 
240.92 
241.85 
242.77 
243.69 
244.62 
245.54 
246.46 
247.38 
248.31 


332.31 
333.23 

334.15 
335.08 
336.00 
386.92 

337.85 
338.77 
339.69 

340.62 


424.62 

425.54 
426.46 
427.38 
428.31 
429.28 
430.15 
431.08 
432.00 
432.92 


516.92 

517.85 
518.77 
519.69 
520.62 
521.54 
522.46 
523.38 
524.31 
525.23 


609.23 

610.15 
611. OS 
612.00 
612.92 
613.85 
614.77 
615.69 
616.62 
617.54 


701.54 
702.46 
703.38 
704.31 
705.23 
706.15 
707.08 
708.00 
708.92 
709.85 


793.85 
794.77 
795.69 
796.62 
797.54 
708.46 
799.38 
800.31 
801.23 
802.15 


886.15 
887.08 
888.00 
888.92 
889.85 
890.77 
891.69 
892.62 
893.54 
894.46 


60,000 
61,000 
62.000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,0t)0 
67.000 
68.000 
69,000 


55.384.62 
56,307.69 
57.230.77 
58.153.85 
59.076.92 
60.000.00 
60,923.08 
61,846.15 
62,769.23 
63,692.31 


64.62 
65.54 
66.46 
67.38 
68.31 
69.23 
70.15 
71.08 
72.00 
72.92 


156.92 
157.85 
158.77 
159.69 
160.02 
161.54 
162.46 
163.38 
164.31 
165.23 


249.23 
250.15 
251.08 
252.00 
252.92 
253.85 
254.77 
255.69 
256.62 
257.54 


8  41.54 
342.46 
343.38 
344.31 
345.23 
346.15 
347.08 
348.00 
348.92 
349.85 


433.85 
434.77 
435.69 
436.62 
437.54 
438.46 
439.38 
440.31 
441.23 
442.15 


526.15 
527.08 
528.00 
528.92 
529.85 
530.77 
531.69 
532.62 
533.54 
534.46 


618.46 
619.38 
620.31 
621.23 
622.15 
623.08 
624.00 
624.92 
625.85 
626.77 


710.77 
711.69 
712.62 
713.54 
714.46 
715.38 
716.31 
717.23 
718.15 
719.08 


803.08 
804.00 
804.92 
805.85 
806.77 
807.69 
808.62 
809.54 
810.46 
811.38 


89.5.38 

896.31 
897.23 
898.15 
399.08 
900.00 
900.92 
901.85 
902.77 
903.69 


70,000 

71.000 
72.000 
73,000 
74,000 
78.000 
76,000 
77,000 
78.000 
79,000 


64.615.38 

65,538.46 
66,461.54 
67.384.62 
68,307.69 
69.230.77 
70,153.85 
71.076.92 
72.000.00 
72.923.08 


73.85 
74.77 

75.69 
76.62 
77.54 
78.46 
79.38 
80.31 
81.23 
82.15 


166.15 
167.08 
168.00 

168.92 
169.85 
170.77 
171.69 
172.62 
173.54 
174.46 


258.46 
259.38 

260.31 
261.23 
262.15 
263.08 
264.00 
264.92 
265.85 
266.77 


350.77 
351.69 

352.62 
353.54 
354.46 
355.38 
356.31 
357.23 
358.15 
S69.08 


443.08 
444.00 
444.92 
445.85 
446.77 
447.69 
448.62 
449.54 
450.46 
451.38 


535.38 
536.31 
537.23 
538.15 
539.03 
540,00 
540.92 
541.85 
542.77 
543.69 


83.08 
84.00 
84.92 
85.85 
86.77 
87.69 
88.62 
89.54 
90.46 
91.38 


175.38 
176.31 
177.23 
178.15 
179.08 
180.00 
180.92 
181.85 
182.77 
183.69 


267.69 
268.62 
269.54 
270.46 
271.38 
272.81 
273.23 
274.15 
275.08 
276.00 


360.00 
360.92 
361.85 
362.77 
363.69 
364.62 
365.54 
366.46 
867.38 
868.81 


452.31 
453.23 
454.15 
455.08 
456.00 
456.92 
457.85 
458.77 
459.69 
460.68 


544.62 
545.54 
546.46 
547.38 
548.31 
549.23 
550.15 
551.08 
552.00 
662.93 


627.69 
628.62 
629.54 
680.46 
681.38 
632.31 
633.23 
634.15 
635.08 
636.00 

136^92" 
637.85 
638.77 
639.69 
640.62 
641.54 
642.46 
643.38 
641.31 
645.88 


720.00 
720.92 
721.85 
722.77 

723.69 
724.62 
725.54 
726.46 
727.38 
728.31 


812.31 
813.23 
814.15 
815.08 
816.00 
816.92 
817.85 
818.77 
819.69 
820.62 


904.62 
905.54 
906.46 
907.38 
908.31 
909.23 
910.15 
911.08 
912.00 
912.92 


80.000 
81,000 
82.000 
88.000 
84.000 
85.000 
86,000 
87.000 
88,000 
89,000 


73,846.15 
74,769.23 
75.692.31 
76,615.38 
77,538.46 
78,461.54 
79,384.62 
80,307.69 
81.280.77 
82.153.85 


729.23 
730.15 
731.08 
732.00 
732.92 
733.85 
734.77 
735.69 
736.62 
7S7.54 


821.54 
822.46 
823.38 
824.31 
825.23 
826.15 
827.08 
828.00 
828.92 
829.85 


913.85 
914.77 
915.69 
916.62 
917.54 
918.46 
919.38 
920.81 
921.23 
928.15 


90,000 
91.000 

92,000 
93,000 
94,000 
95.000 
96,000 
97,000 
98,000 


83,076.92 
84.000.00 

84.923.08 
85,846.15 
86,769.23 
87.692.31 
88.615.38 
89,538.46 
90,461.54 
9M84.6S 


Similar  tables  mil  he  provided  for  ike  duodecimal  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  India. 
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CONFUSION  now  caused  by  DIFFERENT,  CHANGING  CALENDARS 


All  the  various  calendar  systems  used  all 
over  the  world  needlessly  change  week-day 
names  for  all  the  365  days  each  year,  becaase 
the  now  universal  week  of  seven  days  was 
not  adopted  by  Europeans  until  about  350  years 
after  Augustus  Caesar  arbitrarily  fixed  the 
lengths  of  our  months,  quarters  and  half  years 
so  unequally  diat  Europeans  have  never  been 
able  to  form  a  definite  equal  monthly  measure 
of  time,  consequently  our  months  are  incon- 
sistent with  our  weeks.  Yet  we  work  and  pay 
salaries,  rents,  accounts,  etc  by  erratic  montbs 
28  to  31  da3r8  long— ineonvcniently  dBfferiog  xx 
per  cent 

We  need  a  permanent  monthly  measure  of 
four  complete  weeks  for  business  and  social 
convenience  to  evenly  quarter  all  months  alike, 
because  future  time  records  of  trading,  work, 
appointments,  etc.  beyond  the  day  are  generally 
dependent  upon  whether  the  day  of  the  week 
affixed  to  the  required  date  in  any  mondi  hap- 
pens to  be  Sunday  or  another  week-day.  We 
are  therefore  always  forced  every  day  to  con- 
sider how  following  days  of  the  month  arc 
going  to  be  affected  by  their  shifting  week-day 
names,  lliat  causes  needless  trouble  and  in- 
convenioice  when  making  arrangements  for  the 
future,  necessitates  the  postponement  of  na- 
tional festivities,  holidays,  fairs,  markets  and 
other  anniversaries  from  Am  true  day  reg- 
isters each  year. 

These  and  other  anomalies  inflicted  upon  us 
by  our  shifting  calendars  were  so  constantly 
brought  to  the  writer's  notice  by  die  incessant 
references  required  to^  printed  calendars,  that 
he  invented  die  sepailtion  of  the  *'Skip-day'* 
and  Leap-day  to  secure  the  return  of  each 
wrck-day  name  to  its  four  fixed  weekly  posi- 
tions in  every  montii,  as  shown  on  die  watch 
and  clock  faces  inside  the  covers  hereof,  to 
win  for  humanity   the   many   every-day  con- 
veniences we  can  gain  by  having  all  week-day 
names  permanently  fixed  for  all  nations  as  diey 
recur  in  future  years,  by  simply  inserting  a 
new  month  of  four  weeks  between  June  and 
July,  to  derive  the  many  world-wide  advantages 
we  can  afterwards  enjoy  by  thenceforward  us- 
ing the  perpetual  "Yearal"  as  registered  on 
Table  D. 

The  need  for  this  simplification  of  our  calen- 
dar to  bring  other  calendar  nations  to  unite  in 
forming  it  into  the  easiest  posdble  international 
calendar  is  exemplified  by  the  following: 

CAIRO,  July  8.--Onc  of  the  subjects  which 
recently  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce— 
tile  question  of  a  fixed  Easter  and  tiie  reform  of 
the  calendai^is  of  particular  interest  to  Egypt 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  it  was  the  Bishops  of 
Alexandria,  who,  acting  on  the  orders  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  decided  every  year  tiie  date  on 
which  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  who 
always  sent  out  delci^tet  to  announce  the  date 
to  the  world. 


It  is,  also,  not  generally  known  that  the  use 
of  no  fewer  than  five  calendars  is  imposed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Egjrpt— die  Moslem,  the  Cop- 
tic, die  Hebrew,  the  Julian  and  the  Gregorian. 
A  unification  of  these  calendars,  or  some  work- 
able arrangement,  has  been  proposed  many 
times,  for  the  complications  and  dilemmas  which 
are  caused  by  dicir  existence  are  endless. 

Of  course,  some  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
bringing  the  Moslem  and  Jewish  calendars 
into  line.  It  is  high  time  something  was  done 
to  shnplify  the  calendars.  Business  houses,  es- 
pecially banks,  would  welcome  such  an  inno- 
vation, and  would  heartily  support  any  move- 
ment having  this  reform  for  its  object,  for  not 
only  does  &e  multiplication  of  religious  holi- 
days hinder  business  relations  between  Egypt 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  carrying  on  of  business  locally. 

Business  men  visiting  Egypt  cncomiter  con- 
siderable annoyance  from  the  fact  that  the 
Eirvntian  government  keeps  to  the  Moslem  cal- 
endar and  naturally  celebrates  its  feasts,  for 
some  of  which  it  is  closed  for  several  days,  in 
addition  to  suspending  work  on  Fridaya.  It 
takes  one  a  very  long  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  this  closing  on  the  sixth  day  of  the^  week, 
and  even  we,  old  residents,  are  continually 
finding  ourselves  brought  up  against  a  bride 
wall,  because  in  making  arrangements  to  carry 
out  some  little  piece  of  business  we  have 
omitted  to  take  the  Moslem  calendar  into  ac- 
count. ,  .j_  •  u 

But  the  worst  impediment  »  met  wim  in  the 
large  financial  and  other  establishments,  which 
are  forced  to  close  their  doors  on  the  principal 
feasts  of  each  of  the  five  calendars-  It  is  a 
unique  case  of  die  employee  dictating  to  the 
employei^deal  for  the  employee  who  thus  gets 
a  long  list  of  extra  holidays.  The  reason  for 
this  forced  regulation  is,  that  as  the  presence  of 
adherents  of  all  the  Eastern  faitiis  is  absolutely 
indupettsable  to  every  establishment  in  Eg3Ppt, 
all  work  would  otherwise  come  to  a  standstill, 
as  the  employees  would  simply  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  So  the  European  business  houses 
bow  before  tiie  inevitable. 

To  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  dates  of  the 
movable  feasts  is  bad  enough  in  countries  using 
only  the  Gregorian  calendar,  but  to  have  to 
keep  five  calendars  going  and  always  take  into 
account  tiic  faith  of  the  man,  or  men,  with 
whom  you  are  dealing  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
one*s  business  arrangements  will  not  encounter 
some  unexpected  hitch,  is  simply  too  great  a 
strain.— Pfl//  Mall  Gazette,  July  x8<A,  1910. 

The  complications  and  inconveniences  which 
thus  arise  are  incessant,  and  nothing  but  cus- 
tom and  an  apparently  universal  ignorance  01 
tiie  cstremely  simple  way  in  which  these  in- 
conveniences can  be  obviated  could  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  contentment  with  which 
they  have  been  so  long  accepted. — Alex  Philip, 
L.LM.»  J.  Brechin. 
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CHAMBERS  of  COMMERCE  in  EVERY  NATION  UNANIMOUSLY 
PRESSING  THEIR  GOVERNMENTS  to  UNITE  in  ADOPTING  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  CALENDAR 


The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
British  Empire,  assembled  in  London 
nth  June,  1912,  unanimously  passed  the 
folloivwa  resolution  J  which  the  president 
(Lord  Desborough)  submitted  thus: 

^Thai  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  by  international  a§ree- 
mcnt  a  fixed  date  for  Easter,  and  to  approach 
the  various  Governments  of  the  Empire,  n'ith 
a  view  to  summoning  a  diplomatic  official  con- 
ference with  the  object  of  establishing  a  fixed 
international  calendar," 

"The  resolution,  he  said,  was  one  in 
favor  of  having  a  fixed  date  for  Easter 
and  for  summoning  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  reformed  calendar  which  was 
very  much  needed.  The  resolution  had 
been  placed  first  on  the  programme  because 
It  had  already  been  passed  by  business  men 
at  a  great  many  congresses.  It  had  been 
unanimously  passed  after  a  long  debate  of 
three  hours  at  a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  whole 
world. 

'Tt  had  been  passed  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  present  Congress 
would  follow  the  example  which  had  al- 
ready been  set.  He  might  give  one  or  two 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

"He  had  received  an  enormous  number 
of  letters  from  men  of  business,  from  the 
Bar,  from  schools,  from  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
pointing  out  the  great  disturbance  occur- 
ring to  business  generally,  and  to  scholastic 
and  law  terms>  from  Es^ter  being  a  date 
that  hopped  about,  and  which  only  the  most 
learned  people  could  hope  to  be  able  fairly 
to  tell  the  date  of  within  a  week  or  two 
after  a  long  study  of  the  initial  pages  of 
the  Prayer  Book. 

"The  present  manner  of  fixing  Easter 
was  not  right  historically,  astronomically, 
geographically,  or  from  any  other  point  of 
vietc.  The  present  method,  he  believed, 
zuas  laid  down  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  by  a  certain  gentleman  called 
Meton.  But  times  had  progressed  since 
then.  It  was  also  adopted  by  Julius  Caesar, 
w^ho  was  so  dead  that  he  had  even  become 
proverbially  dead — (laughter) — and  it  was 
crystallized  by  Pope  Gregory  who  died  in 

1585. 


"He  could  not  understand  why  the  whole 
year  from  a  business  point  of  view  should 
be  upset  because  a  gentleman  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ  had  made  those 
calculations,  and  he  felt  sure  that  OS  iusi" 
ness  men  they  must  think  that  that,  at 
all  events,  was  a  subject  which  was  worthy 
of  some  international  re-constderation*  The 
festivsd  itsdif,  cdebrating  the  Goddess  of 
Spring,  was  mainly  Jcwidi  in  its  origin, 
and  wm  calculated  on  a  very  unscientific 
basis, 

"If  the  Congress  passed  the  resolution 
they  would  be  in  good  company,  inasmuch 
as  the  German  Reichstag  had  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  fixing  Easter  and  of 
calendar  reform  unanimously,  he  believed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  Swiss 
Government,  too,  as  was  well  known,  were 
longing  to  call  a  conference  on  the  subject, 
and  he  understood  that  they  were  waiting 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  to  move 
in  the  rnatter, 

"Convocation,  too,  had  already  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  it,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Synods  of 
Russia,  -^menia,  Servia,  and  Greece  had 
sympathetically  considered  the  subjects  The 
Swiss  Reformed  Church  had  also  expressed 
its  approval  of  it.  Canada  had  already 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  Sir  Sanford  Flem- 
ing and  others  had  expressed  their  views  on 
the  subject. 

"He  ventured  to  submit  to  that  great 
Congress  that  from  every  point  of  view, 
even  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  make  the 
great  festival  of  Easter  more  in  conformity 
with  real  traditions  and  real  dates, 

"There  was  no  more  reason  why  Easter 
should  hop  about  than  Christmas;  in  fact, 
it  disturbed  the  year  much  more  than  if 
Christmas  hopped  about,  because  on  Easter 
dq)ended  Lent  and  the  great  Whiteuntidc 
holidays,  and  business  men,  especially  those 
connected  with  trade,  had  told  him  that 
it  was  most  upsetting  to  have  an  uncertain 
holiday  of  this  magnitude  coming  in  the 
middle  of  the  business  year,  and  they  as 
well  as  sdl  other  learned  and  business  pro* 
fessions  would  certainly  welcome  a  confer- 
ence of  the  nations  of  ike  world  which 
would  reform  the  calendar  md  fix  the 
date  for  Easter  Mnthin  simple  and  reason- 
able limits."  (Cheers.) 
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The  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  of  CHAMBERS  of  COMMERCE 
and   COMMERCIAL   and   INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

assembled  at  BOSTON,  U.S.A.,  on  September  25th,  191a, 
UNANIMOUSLY  passed  the  followmg  RESOLUTION: 
"The  Congress  renews  the  Resolution  which  it  passed  at  the  preceding 
session  in  London  in  1910,  in  favor  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Fixed  date  for 
Easter  and  of  a  uniform  Calendar." 

The  three  unanimous  Resolutions  were: 

X.  It  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Fixed  International  Calendar, 
a.  It  is  desirable  to  establish  by  International  Agreement  a  Fixed  Date 
for  Easter. 

^  The  Congress  mstracts  the  Permanent  Committee  to  invite  one  of  the 
Govmiments  to  convoke  a  Diplomatic  Official  Conference  ^yith  the  object 
of  establishing  a  Fixed  Date  for  Easter  and  a  Fixed  International  Ca  endar. 

There  was  an  entirely  harmonious  discussion,  from  which  the  foUowmg 
parts  are  reprinted  as  being  of  special  interest: 


M.  Louis  Canon-Legrand  (President), 
from  Mans,  Belgium,  said: 

"In  1907  the  variability  of  Easter, 
"which  can  extend  35  days,  was  discussed 
"by  us.— Considerable  inconvenience  is 
"occasioned  in  Commercial  Life,  in  Ac 
"School  Sessions,  &C-— If  Easter  falls  in 
"March,  it  causes  a  Ruined  SeasM  in  cer- 
"tain  industries." 

"At  the  Congress  of  Londwi,  two  years 
this  question  was  discussed  thor- 
"ou^y,  as  well  as  that  of  the  desired 
"unifonmty  of  the  Calendar." 

"It  is  essential  to  have  in  the  Calendar 
"an  exact  number  of  weeks.— It  therefore 
"becomes  necessary  to  suppress  one  day  of 
"the  a6s. — For  Banks  and  Financial 
'Houses  it  is  important  that  all  caonths 
"should  end  on  the  same  day." 

"The  London  Congress,  therefore,  ex- 
"pressed  Ac  opinion  that  it  would  be 
"desirable  to  arrange  for  the  establishment 
"of  a  Fixed  International  Calendar." 

Mr.  F.  Faithful  Begg  (Chairman  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce)  said: 

*Thc  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"ever  ancc  it  was  instructed  in  the  merits 
"of  this  controversy  hy  your  respected 
"President  some  time  has  been  enthu- 
"siastically  in  favor  of  the  reforms  which 
"he  so  eloquently  advocates. 

"There  are  two  questions  involved,  two 
"questions  of  very  great  importance.  One 
"is  the  regularization  of  the  date  of  Easter, 
"and  there  is  the  question  of  the  adoption 
"of  a  new  calendar  system.  Now  I  shall 
"not  detain  you  more  than  a  very  few 
"minutes,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
"words  upon  each  of  these  subjects. 

"Probably  here  in  the  United  States  you 
"may  not  have  appreciated  the  difficulti^ 
"which  arise  connection  with  the  vari- 
"able  date  upon  which  Easter  falls.  These 
"difficulties  are  well  explained  in  the  com- 


"munication  of  the  President,  and  I  do  not 
"propose  to  enter  into  them  at  alL 

"What  I  wish  to  point  out  more  particu- 
"larly  to  those  who  have  not  perhaps  pro- 
"foundly  studied  this  subject,  is  that  there 
"is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should 
"have  a  variaUe  date  for  Easto-.  It  is  an 
"old  arrangement,  into  the  reasons  for 
"which  I  will  not  enter,  but  if  we  would 
"only  be  content  to  regulate  Easter  by  the 
"sun  instead  of  regulating  the  date  by  the 
"moon,  we  should  get  to  a  point  where  w^e 
"might  have  annually  a  fixed  date  for 
"Easter. 

"That  seems  a  very  simple  matter,  but 
"it  is  by  no  means  so  simple;  and  it  is  satis- 
"factory  to  know^  that,  looking  at  the 
"difficulties  from  an  international  point  of 
"view  ,  this  Congress  has  already  been  able 
"to  interest  the  various  governments  in 
"Europe  in  the  question,  and  I  think  we 
"may  fully  hope  that  in  a  short  time  a  satis- 
"factory  result  will  be  broi^t  about 

"One  point  I  desire  to  mention  in  con- 
^'nection  with  both  questions:  I  will  state 
"that  my  own  Qiamber  is  in  favor,  but  I 
"wish  to  draw  your  special  attention  to  a 
"pan^raph  in  the  President's  commutuca- 
"tiwi  toward  the  close,  where  he  mentions 
"that  the  s^ncnth  Congress  of  Chambers 
"of  Commerce  of  the  Briti*  Empire,  meet- 
"ijig  Jast   June,   passed   unanimously  a 
"favorable  resolution.  (See  top  of  page  92,) 
"I  w^ish  to  point  out  to  you  that  that 
"represents  the  combined  wisdom,  if  I  may 
"use  the  word  "wisdom,"  of  the  Chambers 
"of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  a  new 
"organization  which  has  been  brought  into 
"existence  quite  recently  which  met  the 
"other  day  in  London  and  which  contained 
"in  its  membership  representative  men  from 
"all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  with  your  permission 
"I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about  Ac 
"calendar.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  Ibe 
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International  Chambers  of  Co: 

"calendar,  because  agsun,  &e  Fre^dent  has 
"provided  ns  with  full  information  with 
"regard  to  what  it  is  proposed  ^ould  be 
"done  in  diat  connection,  but  I  wish  to 
"mention  for  a  special  reason  a  fact  which 
"I  think  is  perhaps  not  well  known  to 
"every  one  in  this  room,  and  it  is  this:  That 
*'there  is  here,  on  the  American  continent, 
''proof  that  before  America  was  discovered 
"by  Columbus  there  existed  on  these  shores 
"a  system  for  the  most  accurate  adjustment 
"of  civil  and  solar  time,  and  a  system  which 
"was  superior  in  its  method  to  that  in  use 
"in  Europe  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  and 
"to  the  calendar  year  under  which  we  regu- 
"late  our  affairs  today,  by  the  calendar  of 
"the  Pope  Gregory. 

"You  may  see  for  yourselves,  if  you 
"choose  to  visit  the  place,  the  calendar  stone 
"of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  It  exists  in  the 
"form  of  a  sun-stone,  twelve  feet  in 
"diameter,  sculptured  with  great  dexterity 
"and  fineness,  and  this  stone  is  both  a  sun- 
"dial  and  a  calendar  similar  to  that  which 
"was  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chal- 
"(kans  in  time  long  gone  by.  By  Ineans  of 
"this  stone  the  Mexican  priests  determined 
"not  only  the  time  of  day,  but  they  dctcr- 
"mined  the  sdstices,  and  they  kept  accounts 
"of  years  and  of  days.  On  the  fsuct  of  the 
"stone  there  are  inscriptions  including  the 
"division  of  the  year  into  weeks  and  into 
"days,  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
"that  stone  indudes  also  the  computatiiMi  of 
"centuries,  with  greater  exactness,  as  I  have 
"said,  dian  that  of  the  modern  Gregprian 
"calendar. 

"The  error,  and  those  of  you  who  under* 
"stand  the  error  in  the  calendar  will  appre* 
"date  the  force  of  diis  pmnt,  is  equivalent 
"to  only  one  day  in  thousands  of  years, 
(^plause.) 

"This  stcme  is  supposed  to  have  been 
"made  in  the  year  1479  of  our  Lord;  but 

"the  science  upon  which  it  is  based  must 

"have  taken  enormous  periods  to  evolve, 

"wherever  that  science  came  from,  whether 

"it  was  European  or  native  born.  How 
"that  stone  came  into  existence  nobody  has 
"been  able  to  determine ;  but  there  it  is. 

"My  idea  is  that  this  stone  should  be 
"brought  into  play  in  connection  with  the 
"proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  calendar, 
"and  at  all  events  that  the  system  in  exis- 
"tence,  as  I  have  said,  in  this  country  before 
"the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Columbus 
"should  have  a  show  in  the  negotiations 
"which  are  going  on  in  connection  with  the 
"reform  of  the  calendar/'  (Applause.) 


amerce  Advocate  the  Reform 

Herr  Ernst  Krmse  (Vice-Pretident) , 
from  Vienna,  said: 

"The  monbers  of  the  Chamber  of  Com^ 
**mercc,  wh<Hn  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, are  entirely  conformable  with 
"everything  that  is  going  to  be  decided  in 
"that  respect" 

All  important  factors  In  Vienna  have 
agreed  that  Easter  holidays  should  be  set 
for  a  definite  date  and  that  a  Uniform 
Calendar  should  be  introduced  for  the 
entire  world. 

Mr.  Alfred  Aslett  (General  Manager, 
Furness  Railway,  England)  said: 

"There  are  two  competitive  proposals 
"(compared  as  B  and  E  on  Table  C),  the 
"one  by  Professor  Grosclaude,  of  Switzer- 
"land,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  John  C. 
"Robertson,  of  Kircaldy,  Scotland,  the 
"latter  of  which  two  he  preferred." 

President  M.  Louis  Canon-Le grand  in 
conclusion  referred  to  the  question  then 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  Govern-* 
ment. 

"As  regards  the  religious  question* — ^ 
"It  is  obvious  that  what  we  are  ^ng  does 
"not  go  ^Btmt  any  religious  conviction; 
"we  respect  all  convictions;  but  we  hold 
"that  ALL  religions  are  interested  to  have 
"a  Uniform  Calendar  and  can  so  arrange  it." 
(See  page  88  re  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,) 
NOTES  appended  by  M.  B.  Cotsworth 

Mr.  F.  Faithful  Begg's  statement  that 
the  Ancient  Mexican  (Aztec)  Calendar 
system  was  truer  than  the  European  Calen- 
dar is  correct.  Further,  it  was  much  more 
convenient,  because  all  its  MONTHS 
WERE  EQUAL,  consisting  of  4  WEEKS 
of  5  DAYS  each,  which  exactly  quartered 
cver>^  month,  vide  p.  40,  and  End-plate  W. 

That  week  of  5  days,  with  every  5th  day 
as  Sunday  or  "Rest-Day,"  would  require  18 
of  such  months  of  20  days,  plus  a  "non- 
month  week"  to  follow  the  1 8th  month,  to 
complete  the  Ancient  Mexican  Year. 

Theirs  was  the  most  convenient  of  all 
Calendars.  But  its  re-establishment  as  a 
world-wide  Calendar  seems  impracticable 
now  that  the  Week:-of-7-days  is  universal. 

Humanity  may  attain  to  that  hundreds 
of  years  hence;  but  as  we  are  concerned 
about  the  best  Calendar  we  can  get  into 
universal  use  now,  we  mmst  utilize  the  J-day 
tviei  which  now  regulates  the  affairs  of  all 
Nations,  as  Don  Carlos  Hesse,  the  South 
American  Astronomer  and  Calendar  Re- 
former at  Iquique,  Chili,  so  ably  points  out 
concerning  At  necessity  of  weeks  being  used 
to  quarter-months,  as  can  only  now  be  done 
by  using  months  exactly  4  weeks  long.  To 
attempt  wecks-of-5-days  now,  would  post- 
pone Calendar  Reform  many  generations. 
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Why  should  Day-names  continue  to  be  shifted  throughout  every  month  and  year, 

when  we  can  most  easily  FIX  them  to  gain  greater  daily  convenience? 
We  can  easily  arrange  EVERY  MONTH  better  by  permanently  inserting  between  June  and 
July,  the  model  month  of  4  weeks,  like  February,  1914,  which  experience  has  proved  is  the  best. 
The  MONTH  is  the  LONGEST  UNIT  by  which  people  WORK  and  PAY  for  LABOR— that 
MOST  USEFUL  of  all  COMMODITIES— diroughout  NORTH  and  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
ASIA  and  AFRICA.  Much  labor  in  Europe  is  also  paid  by  the  month.  Throughout  die  world 
monthly  payments  for  Rents,  Accounts,  etc.,  are  made  many  millions  of  times  each  month. 
YET,  WE  NEED  A  MONTHLY  MEASURE,  and  also  FIXED  DAY  NAMES  uniformly 
applicable  to  ALL  MONTHS.  The  United  States  and  Canada  can  best  unitedly  invite  all 
nations  to  consider  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  "Skip-day"  and  Model  Month  to  fix  all 
day-names  in  Months  and  Years,  and  arrange  a  permanently  Fixed  International  Calendar. 

Now  that  these  two  friendliest  of  nations  are  about  to  celebrate  the  100  years 
of  peace— during  which  neither  side  of  their  International  Boundary  (the 
longest  in  the  world)  has  been  patrolled  by  an  armed  soldier— we  ask  their 
Governments  to  unite  in  issuing  the  International  Invitations  to  carry  into 
effect  this  easy  Reform  to  benefit  all  nations,  and  advance  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 
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WHY  the  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  should  ASSEMBLE  ia 

AMERICA 


The  important  fact  that  many  millions 
of  typical  people  from  almost  sdi  nations 
have  mutually  "settled"  in  North  and  South 
America,  where  races  of  every  color  and 
creed  have  intuitively  adopted  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar  of  Western  Europe,  with 
its  Sundays  and  Weekdays  differing  from 
those  which  £ast  European,  Amatic  and 
African  immigrants  formerly  used  through 
other  Calendars,  indicates  the  advisability 
of  requesting  the  American  Governments 
to  invite  and  assemble  the  to  be  officially 
selected  Representatives  of  all  Nations,  for 
the  final  Conference  or  Congress  to  Reform 
the  Calendar. 

In  NORTH  and  SOUTH  AMERICA 
people  from  EVERY  NATION  READILY 
UNITE  in  the  EUROPEAN  SUNDAY'S 
REST  — WHETHER  DAYS  or  HOURS 
DIFFERENT  from  their  HOMELAND 
SUNDAYS  — AND  ALL  ARE  BENE- 
FITTED BY  THAT  UNITY  UNDER 
ONE  (GREGORIAN)  CALENDAR  NOW 
PREVAILING  THROUGHOUT  NORTH, 
CENTRAL  and  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  International  Reform  League  om- 
^der  that  the  initiative  mi^^t  most  appro- 
priately be  taken  joindy  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  (with  the  consent  of 
the  British  Government)  at  the  forth- 
coming celebration,  in  December,  191 4,  of 
their  lOO  years  of  peace — during  which  no 
soldier  on  either  side  has  been  called  upon 
to  patrol  any  of  their  4»ooo  miles  of  Inter- 
national Frontier. 

On  page  449  of  "The  Rational  Almanak" 
nearly  10  years  ago,  I  indicated  that  unless 
European  Authorities  took  decisive  action, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
requested  to  call  the  Official  Conference  of 
Representatives  from  all  Nations,  as  it  is 
now  proposed  to  do;  ist,  because  of  the  pre- 
eminent impartiality  witib  which  the  Ameri- 
can Nations  collectively  can  zppxosxh.  all 
other  nations  and  all  Churches  on  this 
question,  and  2nd,  because  the  United  States 
pre-oEninently  exceed  all  odier  American 
Nations  in  influence  and  power  to  facilitate 
this  highly  de^rable  Reform, 

The  bitterness  aroused  by  wars  between 
the  Nations  of  Europe  causes  International 
difficulties  which  can  best  be  overcome  by 
assembling  the  Conference  on  neutral 
territory  in  Central  America,  where 
Panama  is  the  most  accessible,  at  the  gate- 
way of  that  great  channel  of  International 
commerce — the  Panama  Canal. 

As  Canada  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether, about  40  years  ago,  similarly  estab- 
lished the  world-wide  "Standard  Time"  for 
the  benefit  of  all  nations,  they  can  in  like 


manner  most  readily  expedite  the  assemblage 
and  work  of  the  Conference  to  Reform  the 
Calendar,  especially  as  the  Government  of 
Canada  have  unanimously  endoraed  these 
proposals,  which  His  Royal  Hig^ess  the 
Duke  of  Connau^ty  die  Governor-General, 
has  at  the  GJovernment's  request  transmit* 
ted  to  the  Imperial  British  Govmunent 
recommending  diieir  adoption. 

This  League  suggests  that  President 
Wilson  with  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments,  unite  in  issuing  invitations  to 
all  nations  to  meet  on  some  such  neutral 
ground  as  Egypt,  or  Panama  (after  the 
canal  is  opened)  to  devise  and  bring  into 
International  use  the  best  form  of  Calendar 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  all  nations  can 
arrange  for  mutual  benefit. 

It  may  be  possible  for  President  Wilson 
to  open  that  Conference  during  his  visit  to 
Panama,  after  opening  the  canal  in  Mardhi 

1915- 

The  British  Government  will  surely 
encourage  Canada  to  take  that  step  in  order 
that  the  vigorous  and  prospering  daughter 
nations  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa;  with  India,  Egypt  and  other  depen- 
dencies; may  rightly  gain  reasonable  repre- 
sentation, along  with  European  nations,  and 
also  the  great  nations  of  China  and  Japan, 
who  with  the  growing  populations  of 
Siberia,  Central  Asia  and  Africa  are  inter- 
ested in  this  Reform,  which  will  daily 
facilitate  convenience  throughout  every 
home  and  business  in  every  nation. 

As  advocates  of  this  proposed  Reform  of 
the  Calendar  have  requested  that  more 
particulars  be  recorded  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  20th  Century  Reform,  the 
following  excerpts  are  reprinted  from  the 
1908  to  1909  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  with  the  addition  of  Ae 
unquoted  paragraphs  inserted  anent  the 
European  publication  of  Mr.  Cotsvrorth's 
original  proposals  throu^  Switzerland 
during  the  year  1905* 

(Prefatory  Note. — Mr.  Cotsworth  was 
introduced  to  Ae  Section  by  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  K.CM.Gm  who  spoke  of  him  as 
a  gentleman  who  had  given  prolonged  atten- 
tion to  lie  subject — one  of  universal  im- 
portance— ^which  he  was  about  to  discuss. 
Sir  Sandford  proceeded  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  ''A 
Reformed  Calendar."  It  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  prefix  his  observatiofffi  to  Mr. 
Cotsworth's  paqper.) 
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SIR  SANDFORD  FLEMING'S  ADDRESS  to  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

ol  CANADA 


"The    calendar    of    days,    weeks  and 
"months,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
"past  ages,  is  found  in  many  quarters  to  be 
"inadequate  for  our  modern  requironents, 
"especially  in  many  branches  of  industrial 
"life,  in  business  operations  and  various 
"spheres  of  human  activity;  it  k  espmsHy 
"Wt  by  railway  and  other  transportation 
^'companies*  The  defects  of  the  calendar  are 
"borne  with  equaninoity  by  the  community 
"generally,  apparently  under  the  belief  that 
"no  change  can  be  made;  that  the  months, 
"for  example,  varying  in  length  from  28  to 
"31  days,  are  fixed  by  some  natural  law  and 
"as  unalterable  as  the  motion  of  the  heaven- 
"ly  bodies.  There  are  a  few  persons,  how- 
"ever,  who  begin  to  see  the  matter  in  a 
"difiercnt  light.  A  spokesman  in  favor  of 
"some  change  and  improvement  has  recently 
"been  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
"Kingdom.   I  hold  in  my  hand  a  proposal 
"for  a  simplified  calendar  by  Mr.  Alexander 
"Philip,  of  Brechin,  in  Scotland,  and  we 
"have  here  with  us  today  a  gentleman  from 
"the  City  of  York,  England,  who  has  given 
"the  subject  prolonged  consideration.  For 
"myself  I  warmly  approve  of  the  movement 
to  simplify  the  calendar,  and  my  earnest 
"desire  is  to  see  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
"take  a  leading  part  in  promoting  a  needed 
"change — a  change  whidi  would  benefit  the 
"great  hunum  family  for  all  future  time. 

"That  such  a  change  can  be  effected  I. 
"have  no  doubt  whatever,  provided  we  take 
"die  ri^t  course,  and  the  right  course  to 
"fcdlow  is  to  bc|^  by  seeking  the  proper 
"means  of  gaining  the  assent  of  all  inter* 
"ested  in  the  pr<qx)sal. 

"The  question  arises:  Who  are  interested  ? 
"and  the  answer  is,  everybody — ^all  civilized 
"nations  are  concerned  in  any  proposition  to 
"modify  the  calendar  of  days  and  months 
"which  has  oMne  down  to  us  throu^^  the 
"centuries. 

"Members  of  the  Royal  Society  will  re- 
"member  a  cognate  case  which  presented 
"itself  on  this  continent  thirty  or  forty 
"years  ago.  The  development  of  the  rail- 
"way  system  of  this  country  was  the  direct 
"means  of  forcing  the  matter  on  our  atten- 
"tion.  The  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
"railways,  extending  from  the  Maritime 
"Provinces  westerly  towards  the  Pacific, 
"brought  to  light  difficulties  in  reckoning 
"time.  It  was  discovered  that  generally 
"speaking  every  town  and  city  had  its  own 
standard  by  which  the  hours  of  the  day 


"were  reckoned.  It  was  found  that  there 
"were  nearly  a  dozen  standards  of  time 
"between  Halifax  and  Samia,  and  there 
"was  every  prospect,  in  the  absence  of  a 
"proper  system,  of  having  eventually  nearly 
"a  hundred  standards  betvmsn  the  Atlantic 
"and  the  Pacific.  This  was  suggestive  of 
"confusion,  and  worse  than  confusion,  in 
"operating  the  railway  system  of  the  future. 

"Among  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society 
"will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the| 
"means  taken  to  avert  these  evils.  A  scheme 
*'was  evolved,  and  not  only  Canada  and  the 
^'American  Continent,  but  all  countries  on 
"the  face  of  the  globe  were  benefited  by  the 
"establishment  of  ^Standard  Time.' 

"In  May,  1870,  the  matter  was  brought 
"to  the  attention  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
"then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  by  a 
"memorial  from  the  Canadian  Institute, 
"Toronto.  His  Excellency  took  means  to 
"bring  the  question  to  the  notice  of  Hot 
"Majesty's  official  and  scientific  auAorities| 
"in  London,  and  throu^  the  h<Mne  govern- 
"ment  Ae  attention  of  foreign  govcmmcntel 
"was  directed  to  die  subject. 

"Hiis  was  die  first  practical  step  taken, 
"and  the  v^orld  is  more  indebted  than  it 
"knows  to  the  representative  of  the  Queen 
"in  dus  Dominion  —  to  die  same  British 
"nobleman  who,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
"became  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Society 
"of  Canada,  This  step  led  eventually  to  an 
"International  Conference  being  held  at 
"Washington  from  which,  as  a  direct  out- 
"come,  the  meridians  of  the  globe  were 
"standardized,  and  the  reckoning  of  the 
"hours  of  the  day  simplified  by  having  one 
"definite  standard  for  the  world. 

"I  venture  to  think  that  the  question  of 
"simplifying  the  almanak  can  be  dealt  with 
"similarly.  I  see  every  reason  for  memorial- 
"izing  the  Governor-General  on  the  subject, 
"in  the  hope  that  His  Excellency  may  take 
"the  first  practical  step  in  a  movement  of 
"such  general  and  wide  importance.  May 
"we  not  be  justified  in  die  expectation  that 
"in  due  time  an  intematioiud  conferrocc 
"may  be  assembled,  possibly  in  Ottawa,  to 
"consider  the  naatter?  and  that,  as  a  result, 
"all  civilized  nations  vptU  hzm  a  smiplified 
"and  greatly  improved  calendar  for  their 
"common  use  and  benefit  in  redconuig  die 
"days,  die  weeks,  and  the  mondis  throu^- 
"out  each  and  every  year. 

"Sandford  FlbmingJ 
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(Excerpts  from  M.  B.  Cotsworth's  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 

of  Canada) 


**The  world-wide  need  for  reform  of  our 
'calendars  has  yearly  engrossed  me  the  more 
^its  everyday  value  to  us  all  was  ascertained 
*by  investigation,  travel,  discussion,  an^ 
'correspondence  during  the  exceptional 
'opportunities  provided  by  professional  work 
'on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  expert 
'business  methods  to  avoid  waste  labor. 

"The  waste  directly  caused  by  our  un- 
'equal  months  was  evidenced  early  during 
'my  twenty-five  years  of  statistical  work, 
^abstracting  the  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly 
'earnings,  etc.,  for  the  railway  company 
'carrying  the  largest  tonnage  in  the  world, 
'who  are  also  the  largest  dock  owners  in 
'the  world. 

"In  non-leap-years  all  the  twenty-eight 
'*days  of  February,  being  repeated  during 
'*the  first  twenty-eight  days  of  March,  with 
''the  same  week-day  names  to  the  req)ective 
'dates,  made  all  statistical  comparisons  easy 
"and  exact  between  these  two  perbds,  but 
''then  only.  The  n^ar  weekly  sailings  of 
"the  oMitinental  and  coasting  steamers  fitted 
"bodi  periods  in  the  current  and  preceding 
"non-leap-years. 

"Everything  in  earnings  and  expenditure 
"was  then  on  the  same  time  basis,  as,  al- 
"though  the  preceding  year  began  a  day 
"earlier  in  the  week,  there  were  four  con- 
"stant  periods  of  four  weeks  each.  That 
"enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  working 
"with  less  labor,  and,  further,  we  gained 
"greater  accuracy.  We  were  thus  able  to 
"get  home  earlier  and  happieVj,  without 
'^working  unpaid  overtime. 

"Being  desirous  of  doing  so  every  month, 
"my  attention  was  directed  to  the  loss  and 
"anomalies  developed  by  our  imperfect 
"calendar  system.  Whilst  investigating  the 
"oriein  of  our  anomalous  months  and  the 
"shifting  weeks  therein,  the  easy  *Skip-day' 
"way  was  disclosed  by  which  all  needless 
"calendar  troubles  can  be  avoided. 

"Noticing  that  as  business  became  more 
"exacting  in  accelerated  ratio  each  follow- 
"ing  year,  the  chief  officers  required  more 
"precise  explanations  of  the  differences  in 
"the  cost  of  handling  the  traffic  each  suc- 
"cessive  month,  to  avoid  waste  and  increase 
"efficiency;  the  extra  trouble  was  so  gener- 
"ally  caused  by  the  needless  variations  of 
"our  calendar  (especially  after  the  moon- 
"wandering  of  Easter  began ) ,  that  the 
"child-born  assiunption  as  to  the  calendar 


system  of  our  ancestors  being  best,  grad- 
ually vanished,  as  the  extent  of  our  calen- 
dar-created inconveniences,  difficulties  and 
waste  of  labor  forced  on  governments, 
'railway  and  canal  companies,  shipowners, 
'manufacturers,  traders  and  workers  be- 
'came  evident. 

"The  crude  and  imperfect  system  of 
'having  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  day 
^months  fixed  nearly  two  thousand  years 
*ago  by  the  Caesars,  sufficed  when  Ae  work 
'of  the  world  was  done  by  unpaid  ^ves; 
but  the  freedcMn  and  enterprise  won  ancc 
*then  have  developed  new  conditions  need- 
ling better  calendar  facilities.  The  exdu- 
•rfve  barriers  of  natiwis  luwe  been  broken 
Mown  and  interchange  of  trade  is  universal, 
'necessitadng  duplicate  dates  by  buyers  and 
'sdlers  whw  different  calendars  exist. 

"Few  persons  realize  that  the  one-third 
'of  Europe's  population  (in  Russia,  Tur- 
nkey, Roumania,  Greece,  etc.)  trade  with 
'us  in  duplicate  dates,  involving  interest 
"calculations  and  legal  difficulties.  The 
''introduction  of  steamships,  railways,  tele- 
"graphs,  cables,  telephones  and  modern 
''business  and  social  methods  have  very  ex- 
"tensively  changed  our  calendar  require- 
"ments  for  equal  months,  and  the  same  fixed 
''week-day-names  throughout  every  month 
"and  vear. 

'*The  business  and  social  inconvenience 
"evidenced  during  the  Christmas  weeks  of 
"1894  and  1895  (when  Christmas  Day 
"came  in  the  middle  of  the  week)  disturbed 
"regular  ideas  of  the  week.  Market-days 
"and  weekly  appointments  had  to  be  al-^ 
"tered,  causing  trouble,  confusion,  expense 
"and  disappointments. 

"Noticing  the  heart-burning  caused  to 
"shop-assistants  and  other  toilers,  whose 
"cherished  Christmas  famUy  re-unions  were 
"curtailed  to  get  them  back  for  Friday  and 
"Saturday's  business  (because  they  could 
"not  link  up  the  nearest  week-aid  with  the 
"holidays),  brought  the  idea  to  my  mind 
"that  as  Christmas  Day  was  kept  like  Sun- 
"day,  the  boon  of  a  permanent  calendar- 
"with  FIXED  Holidays  always  extended 
"over  the  week-end  without  splitting  the 
"week,  might  be  secured  if  we  simply  kept 
"its  name  as  ^Christmas  Day,'  and  relieved 
"it  from  being  enumerated  as  a  day  of  the 
"week — a  'Dies-non  inserted  as  a  public 
"holiday  between  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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^"Further,  I  saw  that  by  similarly  giving 
"  'Leap-day*  its  proper  name  and  letting  it 
"leap  the  week-day  name  as  a  'Dies-non 
"and  public  holiday  (rightly  due  to  salaried 
"servants  who  work  that  day  for  nothing), 
"we  mij^t  by  relieving  diose  exceptional 
"year  days  from  being  regarded  as  days 
"of  the  week,  permanently  win  the  many 
''increased  facilities  and  bmefits  which  the 
"easiest  possible  working  month  of  four 
"weeks  would  always  bring  by  ending  on 
"Saturday — and  establish  the  easiest  possi- 
"ble  permanent  calendar.  Thus  the  golden 
"key  to  solve  our  calendar  difficulties  and 
"perfect  the  calendar  appeared  to  be  found 
*'in  the  FIXING  of  *Skip-day/  Easter,  and 
"simpler  months.  Those  form  the  essential 
"features  of  the  various  proposals  which 
"have  since  been  made  to  improve  our  yearly 
"register  of  time. 

"The  worst  source  of  the  mischief  in 
"changing  the  week-day  names  through  all 
"the  dates  in  each  year  and  separating 
"Christmas,  New  Year's  Day  and  other 
"holidays  from  the  week-ends,  was  then 
"located  in  the  odd  365th  day  beyond  the 
"fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  and  our 
"UNEQUAL  MONTHS. 

"Having  arrived  at  Ae  concluision  that 
l^reform  was  hi^y  de^rable,  the  next  con- 
"sideration  was  to  ascertain  what  vras 
"practicable. 

"That  led  to  the  submission  of  those  sug- 
"gested  remedies  to  the  late  Dr.  Gott,  the 
"Bishop  of  Truro  (England),  to  whom  I 
"also  explained  in  1898  the  advantages  of 
"fixing  Easter,  having  known  him  well  in 
"Leeds.  He  considered  'they  would  benefit 
"the  entire  human  race,'  and  cordially  en- 
"couraged  me  to  work  for  the  reform,  as 
"also  did  the  Dean  of  York,  Cardinal 
"Stonor  (whom  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
"in  Rome),  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  of 
"York,  and  many  others.  My  proposals  of 
"1899  were  then  published. 

"Knowing  that  progressive  reform  would 
be  more  quickly  taken  up  by  the  free,  un- 
trammelled minds  of  Americans,  I  visited 
"the  United  States  in  1903,  and  was  highly 
'^pleased  when  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
"University,  told  me  that  he  thought  the 
"month  of  four  weeks  'would  come  as  a 
"commercial   necessity/   Prof.   Gca  F. 
"Wright,  D.D„  and  others  said  the  reform 
would  surely  be  accomplished  in  reasonable 
"tunc  if  tactfully  worked  out  —  whilst 
^prcaninent    bankers    and    business  men 
agreed  that  it  was  highly  desirable  and 
"practicable.   Indeed,  the    United  States 


**Trust  Co.  and  other  bankers  had,  by 
"printed  interest  cards,  etc.,  already  begun 
"to  charge  interest  every  four  weeks,  and 
"the  U.  S-  A.  comparative  table  of  working 
"days  in  each  month  (as  reproduced  on  page 
"35  of  my  'Rational  Ahnanak')  was  in 
"r^;ular  use  in  the  leading  c^ces. 

"The  governments,  railway  companies 
"and  other  large  mployers  had,  tfaroui^ 
"changing  days  and  unequd.  mocidis,  long 
"been  burden^  widi  vast  numbm  of 
"monthly  calculariom  to  apportion  yearly 
'.'salaries,  rents,  etc.,  to  the  varying  number 
"of  work-days  in  eadi  month,  to  ascertain 
"truer  costs  as  against  monthly  revenue, 
"traffic,  sales,  etc.  They  had  elaborate 
"tables  printed  and  some  offered  to  pay  for 
"shorter  methods  of  calculation  to  meet 
"their  increasing  needs,  as  my  publications 
"to  economize  such  work  were  widely 
"known,  especially  the  Direct  Calculator  O. 

"That  experience  in  America  was  empha- 
"sized  when  the  four-week  (28  days)  sys- 
"tem  was  found  to  have  spread  to  the 
"British  and  German  iron  and  steel  trades, 
"steamship  companies,  etc.,  whilst  all  na- 
"tions  were  feeling  the  increasing  need  for 
"equal  monthly  periods  of  service  and  pay, 
*'as  instanced  by  the  Belgian  Government 
"having  to  adopt  the  four  weekly  period  for 
"the  employers'  and  employees*  contribu- 
"tions  to  provide  die  best  designed  pension 
"system  for  old  age. 

"Then,  feeling  that  the  time  had  arrived 
"to  more  publicly  advocate  the  reform,  my 
"book  on  The  Ratacaial  Almansd^'  was  pub- 
"Udied  in  1905. 

"Since  that  time  increa^ng  interest  has 
"been  aroused  by  the  advoouy  for  reform 
"in  both  Europe  and  .^nerica.  The  celc- 
"bmted  Frendi  astronomer,  Gimille  Flam- 
"marion,  with  others  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
"Switzerland  and  other  nations,  have  joined 
"with  Lord  Avebury,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
"Sir  OUver  Lodge,  Mr.  Alex.  Philip,  Mr, 
**Jtim  C  Robertson  and  other  Brit^i  advo- 
"cates,  in  urging  for  improvement. 

"Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  is  so  widdy 
"known  for  his  valuable  experience  in  dus 
"esl^li^ment  of  International  'Standard 
"Time/  has  personally  told  you  'that  the 
desired  change  can  be  ejected  I  have  no 
^^douht  whatever/  Such  testimonies  com- 
"mend  the  subject  to  your  consideration. 
"Now  he  has  pointed  out  the  right  course 
"to  take  by  inducing  the  respective  Govern- 
"ments  to  call  the  Official  International 
"Conference." 
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The  GOVERNMENT  of  CANADA  ENDORSES  ifae  proposed  ''YEARAL'* 


The  following  is  of  interest  as  showing 
the  progress  being  made  tow^ards  the  reform 
of  the  present  calendar  system: 

Excerpt  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  May,  1908: 

The  Secretary  of  Section  III.  reports  that 
die  following  resolution  has  heen  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Section: 

"Section  III.  recommends  that  the  Council  be 
instructed  to  memorialize  the  Governor-General 
on  die  subject  of  die  Reform  of  die  Almanak, 
asking  His  Excellency  to  brinpr  the  need  of  a 
new  calendar  to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Government  with  the  view  of  steps  being  taken  to 
obtain  die  assent  of  all  dvilized  nations  thereto.*' 

The  motion  being  put  to  die  sodety,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  1913  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada  passed  the  following  as  their 
second  resolution: 

**Rcsolved  that  Mr.  M.  B.  Cotsworth's  pro- 
posal for  the  reform  of  the  calendar  receive  the 
endorsation  of  the  society/' 

Ottawa,  June  7,  1912. 

Dear  Mr-  Cotswordi— 
At  last  I  can  congratulate  you  on  progress 

having  actually  been  made  in  the  reform  jrou 
have  so  long  fathered  and  advocated. 

Half  an  hour  ago  I  left  the  Premier's  office, 
when  the  full  Council  of  die  Royal  Society 
met  him  by  appointment  I  enclose  with  this 
the  deliverance  which  was  read  to  him.  That, 
with  the  portion  of  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
goes  to  die  i^ce  of  the  Governor-General  and 
from  there  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  Home 
authorities  to  distribute  among  the  several  gov- 
ernments, as  was  done  in  the  matter  of  **Stand- 
ard  Time."  In  this  way  all  civilized  nations 
will  have  the  matter  before  them  and  in  due 
time  an  International  Conference  will  be  1^ 
pected  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

I  can  do  no  more  at  present  and  it  remains 
for  me  to  ccmgratulate  you  on  beihi;  die  fadier 
of  the  reform  which  will  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  human  family  in  the  future  years  of  the  world. 

The  matter  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  settle- 
ment by  an  International  Conference* 

Yours  most  truly, 
(Signed)  SANFC^  FLEMING 

Copy  of  petition  from  the  Royal  Society 
of  Ouiada  to  His  Royal  Hi^biess  die 
Govotior-General  in  Couac^ 

Ottawa,  June  6,  191a. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  state  that 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  held  in  die  month  of  May  last*  die 
Council  of  the  Society  would  respectively  beg 
leave  to  represent  to  Your  Royal  Highness  in 
Council  that  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the 
Augustan  Calendar  at  present  in  use  in  Europe 
and  America  and  more  or  less  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  has  of  late  years  been  occupying 
attention  in  many  different  countries,  and  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  steps  will  be 
taken,  at  no  distant  day,  for  inviting  a  consid- 
eration of  the  question  by  tile  leading  govern- 
ments of  the  world. 

Various  schemes  for  the  simplificadon  of  the 
calendar  have  been  proposed.  All  aim  at  pre- 
venting; diat  dislocation  of  the  relation  of  the 
days  of  the  week  to  die  days  of  the  month,  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  necessary  result  of  dividing 
the  365  days  of  the  year  into  weeks. 


The  proposed  remedy  for  this,  common  to  all 
the  schemes  which  die  Society  has  examined, 
is  to  leave  one  day  of  die  year  uncounted  as  a 

day  of  the  month  and  unnamed  as  a  day  of  the 
week,  and  to  call  it  simply  "New  Year's  Day." 

The  Society  has  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing most  of  the  plans  diat  have  been  suggested, 
and  it  inclines  to  regard  one  which  was 
specially  brought  to  its  notice  by  Mr.  Moses  B. 
Cotsworth  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  (form- 
erly of  York,  England),  in  a  paper  read  before 
its  mathematical  section  four  years  ago^  as  on 
the  whole  the  simplest  and  the  most  advanta- 
geous of  all. 

Mr.  Cotsworth's  proposition  is  that  the  year 
should  be  divided  into  diirteen  mon&s  of  28 
days  each,  making  364  days  in  all.  The  365th 
day  he  would  dispose  of,  in  the  manner  already 
explained,  by  giving  it  a  name  only  and  not 
allowing  it  any  place  in  a  month  or  week. 

This  being  done,  the  days  of  die  week  would, 
diroughout  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year  in 
perpetuity,  fall  on  fixed  days  of  the  month.  All 
Sundays,  for  example,  would  fall  either  on  the 
ist,  8th,  15th  or  aand  of  die  month;  all  Mon- 
days on  the  2nd,  9th,  i6th  or  23rd,  and  so  on. 
The  thirteenth  month  would  be  intercalated, 
under  some  suitable  name,  between  June  and 
July;  and  the  extra  day  required  for  leap  year 
would  be  assigned  to  some  suitable  place  in 
the  year,  without  being  counted  either  as  a  day 
of  the  month  or  a  day  of  the  week. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  present  calendar  is 
understood  by  all  intelligent  persons.  The  re- 
course had  to  printed  calendars  and  almanaks, 
when  matters  of  date  are  in  question  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  present  system. 

That  the  loss  of  time  and  occasional  con- 
fusion and  error  dius  arising  constitute,  in  die 
aggregate,  no  inconsiderable  tax  on  human 
energv  may  very  reasonably  be  maintained. 

A  resolution  affirming  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  of  the  calendar  was  carried  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  held  last  year  in  London; 
and,  as  long  ago  as  February,  1908,  a  Calendar 
Reform  Bill,  based  upon  a  scheme  set  forth  in 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  Alexander  Philip, 
LL.B.,  of  Hrechint  Scotland,  was  introdu^  in 
^e  House  of  Commons. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Societ>',  recalling 
the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  the  system  of 
"Standard  Time"  now  in  use  by  all  leading 
nations  of  the  globe  was  initiated  in  Canada, 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  by  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of 
Lorne,  then  Governor-General,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  die  founder  of  this  Society, 
feel  emboldened  to  hope  that  if  Your  Royal 
Highness  in  Council  should  see  fit  to  transmit 
the  recommendation  of  this  Society  in  favor  of 
the  reform  now  in  question  to  His  Majesty's 
government,  the  resultmight be  a  further  benefit  of 
the  utmost  importance  ttidiewholedvilized  world. 

Assisted,  as  die  Society  is,  in  its  operations 
by  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada, 
it  feels  called  upon  to  interest  itself  in  all  that 
makes  for  the  welfare,  in  the  first  place,  of 
this  country  and  the  British  Empire  at  large, 
and  secondarily  of  the  general  community  of 
nations;  and  it  is  under  the  influence  of  dus 
sentiment  that  the  Society  has  authorized  the 
action  which  the  Council  is  now  taking  in 
approaching  Your  Royal  Highness  in  Council 
on  this  question.  (Signed)  W.  N.  LESUEUR, 

President 
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EVOLUTION  OF  EUROPEAN  PROPOSALS--POSSIBLE  NEW  ERA 


That  petition  was  heartily  endorsed 
b}  the  Canadian  Government,  who  have 
requested  the  British  Government  to  as- 
semble an  Official  International  Conference 
to  consider  the  proposed  improvement  at 
an  early  date. 

As  the  2nd  and  3rd  paragraphs  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada's  Petition  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council,  whilst  urging  Mr.  Cotsworth's 
proposals,  refers  to  other  plans  that  have 
been  suggested  to  simplify  the  Calendar,  the 
International  Almanak  Reform  League  de- 
sire to  record  die  fact  that  those  slightly 
varied  plans  (ndiidi  only  suggest  difi^nt 
locations  for  the  "Skip-day"  and  less  con- 
venient months)  are  but  partial  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Cotsworth,  who  in  the  year  1895  originated 
the  "Dies-non  Skip-day"  method  of  separat- 
ing the  365th  day  of  each  year — and  "Leap- 
day"  in  every  Leap-year,  from  week-day 
names,  to  permanently  win  for  humanity 
a  "Fixed  International  Calendar"  or 
"Yearal." 

One  proof-copy  of  those  proposals,  whilst 
lent  to  a  friend,  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  enterprising  reporter  then  seeking 
"copy"  for  the  ist  edition  of  the  "Sunday 
Mail"  in  London,  England,  wherein  they 
were  published  without  consent,  but  duly 
acknowledged  as  from  him. 

Mr.  Cotsworth's  circular-letters,  essays, 
etc.,  issued  during  the  subsequent  10  years, 
advocating  the  Reform,  gradually  impressed 
thoughtful  people  that  the  proposals  were 
practicable  and  could  soon  be  won  to  benefit 
this  and  future  generations. 

After  his  472-page  book  on  the  "Rational 
Almanac"  was  published  in  1905,  readers 
became  convinced  the  Fixed  Calendar  pro- 
posed was  highly  desirable,  and  advocated  it 

For  example,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole,  FJIJI.S., 
of  Sutton,  Surrey,  England,  yMlt  in  Swit- 
zerland, published  in  the  13th  July,  1905, 
issue  of  the  "Gazette  de  Lausanne''  a  short 
explanation  of  Mr.  Cotsworth's  first  pro- 
posals, which  thence  circulated  tb^ough 
German,  French,  Belgian  and  other  Euro- 
pean newspapers,  arousing  the  interest  of 
such  able  advocates  in  all  nations  as  those 
leaders  listed  on  page  72 — to  all  of  whom 
the  International  Almanak  Reform  League 
tender  cordial  acknowledgement  for  the 
very  valuable  advocacy  they  have  so  help- 
fully rendered  towards  accompli^ing 
Calendar  Reform. 

From  those  have  arisen  the  slightly 
varied  proposals  sin<»  evolved  by  various 
advocates,  who  all  agree  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  the  present  generation  to  step 
forward,  and  by  the  easy  means  of  utiliasuig 


the  impending  International  Calendar  Con- 
feren<^  mutually  benefit  sdl  people  through- 
out every  nation  by  replacing  our  present 
defective  calendars  by  one  Fixed  Inter- 
national Calendar  or  "Yearal"  to  better 
serve  humanity  during  all  future  years. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  fairly  deduce 
that  if  the  Official  International  Conference, 
to  be  soon  assembled,  recommends  that  the 
last  10  days  of  our  year  1918  should  be 
closed  out  to  begin  all  future  years  truly 
wn'th  Nature's  years  by  declaring  Dec.  23rd 
of  that  year  only  shall  become  Jan.  ist,  to 
begin  a  New  Era  and  simpler  Calendar  all 
Nations  can  promptly  adopt,  then  we  may 
rest  assured  that  such  a  beneficial  change 
can  be  easily  accomplished. 

The  draft  legislation  the  Conference  will 
in  that  event  submit,  will  simply  provide 
that  for  December,  1918,  only,  71  per  cent, 
of  Rents,  Taxes,  etc,  diaU  be  payable — 
because  the  22  days  in  diat  December  will 
only  be  71  per  cent  of  our  present  31 
December  days. 

As  to  whether  that  advanced  Jan-  1st 
dball  be  Calendared  as  beginning  the  next 
year,  19 19  (so  easily  remembered)  or  be 
Jan.  1st  of  the  Year  i  in  a  new  **Yera/' 
dating  from  the  year  ending  the  most  epoch- 
marking  readjustment  of  European  affairs 
following  the  end  of  wars,  wmII  be  for  that 
International  Conference  to  decide. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  been  submitted 
herein  to  dispel  from  all  reasonable  mind< 
the  false  ideas  that  our  Calendars  v\ere 
either  wisely  arranged  or  as  unalterable  as 
the  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars. 

The  plain  facts  disclose  the  crude,  hap- 
hazard, and  ill-considered  wa\s  by  which 
our  Calendars  (though  the  best  of  many  in 
use)  have  been  patched  up,  twisted  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  varying  degrees 
according  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  ancient 
Pontiffs  and  Caesars,  who  have  handicapped 
us  by  incessantly  changing  day-names  in 
every  month  and  year,  and  failed  to  fit 
weeks  evenly  within  months  varying  from 
28  to  31  da\s  long — inflicting  upon  us  the 
many  inconveniences  and  increasing  loss,  all 
of  which  can  be  permanently  overcome  by 
the  International  adoption  of  tlie  **Yearai," 

THE  GREAT  TWIN  PROGRESSIVE 
CONTINENTS  of  AMERICA  HAVE 
COMBINED  EUROPEANS,  ASIATICS 
and  AFRICANS  in  the  USE  of  ONE 
CALENDAR— PROVING  HOW  EASILY 
Ae  NATIONS  of  EUROPE,  ASIA  and 
AFRICA,  HANDICAPPED  by  their 
MANY  CALENDARS,  may  PROFIT  by 
adopting  one  INTERNATIONAL  CAL- 
ENDAR, and  GAIN  FAR  MORE  by 
UNITING  IN  CONFERENCE  to  UNI- 
VERSALLY  ADOPT  die  "YEARAL.*^ 


Photo-reproduction  of  the 
BRITISH  CALENDAR 
whidi  '^•kipped"  ix  days 
between  Sept.  2nd  and 
'4th,  1752. 
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PLATE  19 

shows  how  the  LAST 
BRITISH    REFORM  of 

the  CALENDAR  was 
effected  (consequent  upon 
Pope  Gregory  Xlllth's 
wise  reform  of  1582), 
when  the  11  days  between 
Sept.  2  and  Sept.  14.  were 
omitted,  and  the  follow- 
ing printed  in  that  space: 

"According  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  24th  year  of  His  Ma- 

jesty's  reign  and  in  the 
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How  the  last.of  the  GREGORIAN  Refi>nns 
of  the  Calendar  was  Accompl^hed  in  1752 

The  "Observations"  reproduced  below  from  the  left  of 
the  lower  companion  page  of  the  British  Almanak  for 
September,  1752,  detail  the  simple  process  by  which 
Protestant  England  followed  the  lead  of  Western 
European  nations  who  easily  adopted  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great's  suggestion  to  omit  10  days  betw^een  the  5th  and 
15th  October,  1582,  to  adjust  the  year  that  had  drifted 
10  days  from  the  Seasons  rtiroug^  Calendar  constructors 
computing  365  J4  days  per  year,  according  to  the  "Julian 
Style"  of  Julius  Caesar,  instead  of  the  truer  365.242  days 
— as  explained  on  pag?s  55  to  58. 

"OBSERVATIONS" 

**lt  is  to  be  observed  that  the  several  Feast  Days  oo  whidi 
the  payment  of  Rents,  Annuities,  etc^  depend,  and  also  die 
Opening  of  Common  Fields  or  Pastures,  are  by  the  Calendar 
established  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  fixed  upon  the  same 
Nominal  Days  of  the  respective  months  as  before  in  the  Julian 
Account  Aey  were  placed ;  yet  the  Act  provides  and  directs  that 
the  payments  of  Rents,  Annuities,  etc,  or  the  (^ening  or 
Shutting  of  Pastures  shall  not  by  this  means  (11  days  omitted) 
be  accelerated  or  forwarded;  but  that  the  days  of  Payment,  or 
Right  of  Opening  or  Closing  Commons,  formerly  depending  on 
the  said  Feasts,  are  to  be  kept  and  observed  on  the  same  natural 
Days  of  the  year  on  which  the  said  Feasts  would  have  fallen 
if  this  Act  had  not  been  made;  for  this  Reason  the  loth  October 
is  called  Michaelmas  Day,  and  the  22nd  of  November,  Old 
Martimnas  Day,  and  so  of  the  rest  as  being  die  respective  Days 
on  which  such  Rents  or  Payments  become  due,  or  on  whidi 
such  rights  of  Commons,  etc.,  take  place — and  not  before. 

"N,B. — That  all  Dates  of  Births,  Deaths,  or  other  remarkable 
events,  in  the  Regal  or  Chronological  Tables,  prior  to,  or  upon 
the  2nd  Septmber,  X752»  are  to  be  nnderttood  according  to  die 
Julian  Account,  or  Old  S^le." 

In  that  year  no  one  could  die  on  any  of  the  II  days 
from  3rd  to  13th  September  inclusive,  because  those  days 
were  omitted.  Neither  could  persons  whose  birthdays 
were  due  on  those  days,  celebrate  them  until  September 
14th,  when  they  followed  on  the  same  natural  days  In  the 
year,  but  dated  11  days  later.  Similarly  the  payment  of 
accounts  due  on  those  days  were  payable  on  dates  calen- 
dared 1 1  days  later. 

But  each  day  from  September  14th,  1752,  onwards, 
followed  in  usual  sequence,  although  actually  recorded 
II  days  before  the  corresponding  dates  in  the  Julian  style 
to  which  Russia  and  the  Greek-church  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  still  adhere,  and  as  they  have  since  lost 
2  more  days  their  150,000,000  people  now  drag  on  13  days 
behind  our  Calendar. 

The  result  is  that  Russians,  Greeks  and  Slavic  nations 
celebrate  their  Festivals,  Saints'  Days,  etc.,  as  Calendar 
events  13  days  after  other  European  smd  American  nations 
have  passed  their  corresponding  Festivals,  etc.,  therefore 
they  celebrate  Christmas  Day  on  our  January  7A,  which  is 
accordingly  noted  on  our  Calendars  as  Old  Christmas  Efeiy. 

Happily  they  use  the  srune  week-day  names  as  we  for 
current  days,  as  also  do  the  Chinese  and  J^anese. 
Consequently  the  desired  *'YEARAL"  as  an  International 
FIXED  Calendar  can  best  be  derived  by  ending  it  upon 
the  proposed  "Skip-day"  to  ensure  the  fixity  of  the 


year  of  our  Lord  I75r,  the 
Old  Style  ceases  here,  and 
die  Niw  takes  place;  and  consequently  the  next  day,  which  in  the  Old  Account  would  have 
been  the  3rd,  is  now  to  be  called  the  t4th,  so  that  all  the  mtennadiati  Mominal  Days,  from  the 
2nd  to  the  14th,  are  omitted,  or  rather  annihilated  this  year,  and  Ac  month  eo&taias  no  more 
than  19  days,  as  the  Title  at  the  Head  expresses." 
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Sin^ctty  of  the  Proposed  Rdon 

52  weeks  plus  that  day  to  complete  the 
usual  365*day  year,  and  similariy  cause 
"Leap-day"  to  les^i  the  wedc-day-nanie  eadbi 
Leap-year  to  keep  the  $z  permanent  weeks 
undistuil>ed. 

Thus  we  have  recent  historic  proofs  of  the 
facility  with  which  a  greater  change  than 
even  the  extreme  9  days'  reversion  of  Skip- 
day  from  December  31st  to  December  22nd 
was  accomplished  little  more  than  160 
years  ago,  when  the  masses  of  even  Euro- 
peans could  neither  read  nor  write.  Small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  odd  groups  of 
ignorant  farm  laborers  then  asked  for  their 
II  days  to  be  hopped  back,  and  later  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  had  not  lost  them. 

That  Reform  effected  under  far 
more  difficult  conditions.  Printed  calen- 
dars were  rare  and  religious  prejudice  ex- 
treme. Roman  Catholic  countries  had 
Christmas,  etc,  IX  days  before  Protestants 
and  their  wrangling  was  incessant  —  but 
now  those  difRculties  have  been  dissolved  by 
education  and  mutual  respect  See  page  8S. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  PROPOSED 

CHANGE 

The  fact  of  having  52  weeks  plus  one 
day  in  ordinary  years,  results  under  our 
incessant  week-system  in  that  odd  day  be- 
coming the  53rd  Sunday  in  non-leap  years 
beginning  with  Sunday,  thus  altering  the 
following  New  Year's  Day  to  Monday, 
which  causes  the  next  December  31st  to 
become  the  53rd  Monday,  and  in  its  turn 
force  changes  of  day^names  throug^ut 
following  years. 

We  can  avoid  those  confusing  changes 
now  consequently  divorcing  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving  and  other  National  Holidays 
from  their  best  locations  in  conjunction 
with  the  week-end  extensions  now  most 
needed  to  permanently  enhance  our  recrea- 
tive and  social  enjoyment,  by  simply  fixing 
that  end-day  of  each  year  as  "Skip-day" 
without  week-day-name,  even  if  we  let  it 
count  as  an  appendage  to  December,  as 
L^eap-day  does  when- appended  as  the  extra 
29th  of  February  inserted  between  February 
and  March. 

Similarly  the  proposed  new  month  can 
be  just  as  readily  inserted  between  the  last 
day  of  June  and  the  first  day  of  July,  to 
derive  13  equal  months  of  4  weeks  each, 
exactly  like  February,  19 14,  which  begins 
on  Sunday  and  ends  its  28  days  on  Saturday, 
so  that  whether  wages  are  paid  weekly, 
fortnightly  or  monthly  all  periods  of  earn- 
ing and  expenditure  for  every  purpose 
would  then  be  most  conveniently  equated. 
There  cannot  arise  such  difficulties  as  confront 


ami  How  Easily  it  Can  be  Won 

Business  people  will  readily  balance  their 
books  to  ascertain  their  profits  and  costs  of 
working  then,  and  avert  sudi  Bad  Ddits  as 
our  calendar  propagates  during  numtiis  in 
whidi  5  Saturdays  occur,  in  about  4  months 
each  year,  necessitating  the  purdiase  of  the 
5th  w^'s  provisions  out  of  one  month's 
pay,  thus  unconsciously  drifting  less  thrifty 
people  into  arrears.  The  adoption  of  the 
**Yearar'  would  FIX  all  day-names,  make 
all  periods  for  earning  and  spending  equal; 
and  thus  circulate  money  more  freely. 

HOW  EASILY  THE  'TEARAL"  CAN 

BE  WON 

1st.  The  International  Conference  will 
be  assembled,  with  the  advke  of  astrono- 
mers thereat,  to  decide: 

(tf)  The  location  of  die  ''Skip-day"  to 
relieve  die  53rd  wedc-day  (now  occurring 
beyond  the  5a  weeks  eadi  year)  frmi  wedc- 
day  name  and  proclaim  it  as  an  Inter- 
national "Good-wiir*  Holiday,  preferably 
between  the  last  day  of  December  and  New 
Yearns  Day,  to  secure  permanent  day-nmnes. 
Also  the  removal  of  '*Leap-day'  to  mid- 
summer, as  an  International  Holiday. 

{b)  The  best  style  of  permanent  months, 
preferably  patterned  like  the  4  weeks  com- 
prised in  February,  191 4,  in  order  that  all 
months  may  end  with  the  week — to  gain 
equal  months  and  the  world-wide  con- 
venience that  would  bring  equal  periods  for 
earning,  spending,  etc, 

(c)  The  best  permanent  date  for  Easter, 
as  die  German  Government,  Vatican  and 
other  authorities  are  preparing  to  do. 

(J)  As  to  whedier  die  ''Yeand"  sfaaU 
be^n  as  midnight  doses  die  "Shortest 
Day,"  to  win  dmultaneous  acceptance  by 
all  Nations,  Races  and  Creeds. 

(e)  The  draft  legidation  die  Conference 
will  prepare  for  recommendation  to  the 
Governments  of  every  Nation,  for  adopdorl 
on  the  date  suggested  by  the  Conference. 

2nd.  Each  Nation  will  next  enact  that 
draft  Bill  through  its  Legislatures,  and  date 
therein  its  Special  National  Hoh'days,  etc., 
transposed  to  their  corresponding  dates 
when  registered  upon  the  "Combined 
Calendar"  the  Conference's  final  draft  form 
will  prescribe  in  some  such  form  as  that 
tentatively  suggested  on  "Table  B,"  pajje  76. 

FINALLY,  the  Astronomers,  Tide-table 
Constructors,  Calendar  Compilers  and 
Printers  will  prepare  the  "Yearal  Calen- 
dars," Almanaks,  Diaries,  Day-tablets,  etc., 
accordingly ;  whilst  the  Watdi  and  Clod> 
makers  wfll  print  die  outer  drde  dates  on 
future  permment  Time-recorders,  as  per  the 
Watch  perched  on  the  Sphinx,  on  Plate  "A." 
te  universal  adoption  of  the  "Metric  System*" 


?™?  I,  ^  ^T¥\^.  prcsentmg  the  proposed  "YEARAL-  and  CALENDAR  CLOCK  to  FATHER 
™^Y  r^i'\,H°  ^^^^^  of  renewing  his  youth  by  adopting  the  "YEA^^I?  of 

perpetual  Calendar  hfe,  that  he  is  preparing  to  abandon  the  "Old  Style  Calendars^  by  Christmas,  1918. 

^  Difficulty  having  been  experienced  by  advocates  of  Calendar  Reform,  in  identifying  the  writer,  on 
ernyalm  other  attes  and  abroad,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  photo  may  facilitate  identification  by  the 
white  flat'tte,  and  expedite  interviews  with  persons  interested  in  this  Reform,  when  meeting  the  writer. 

MR.    COTSWORTH    IS    KNOWN   TO  THE  BU8INB88 

WORLD  AS  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FIXED 
"YEARAL,"  first  OUTLINED  IN  HIS  BOOK,  (l)  "'THE 
RATIONAL  ALMANAK."  HIS  OTHER  USEFUL  WORKS 
INCLUDE  (2)  "RAILWAY  MAXIMUM  KATES,"  THE 
STANDARD  BRITISH  WORK,  AND  THE  (3)  "DIRECT 
CALCULATORS."  THESE  LATTER,  WITH  HIS  (4) 
"reciprocals/'  ARE  USED  BY  THE  LEADING  COMMER- 
CIAL, PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTinc  MEN,  AND  THE 
iMVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  OF  NEARLY  ALL  NATIONS. 

An  epitome  of  the  main  reasons  for 
advocating  the  Reform,  also  an  indication 
of  some  of  the  many  practical  benefits  we 
can  gain  by  use  of  the  proposed  "Yearal,'* 
are  printed  on  the  "inset-card"  for  handier 
reference  by  advocates  of  Calendar  Reform. 

Study  of  the  "Combined"  Calendar  on 
page  76,  tor  transposing  the  dates  betw^een 
the  present  Shifting  Calendar  and  the  pro- 
posed Fixed  "Yearal"  after  the  year  1918, 
convinces  our  calendar-makers  and  weather- 
predictors  that  the  datal  change  will  not 
harm  anyone^  but  will  benefit  agriculture 
and  every  other  beneficial  interest,  as  the 
gradual  change  will  be  imperceptible  when 
compared  with  the  ordinary  variations  of 
seasonal  weather,  //  will  dmly  help  us  alL 

D  ^""^J-^  published  by  G.  Allen  ft  Sons.  44 
Rathbpne  Place,  London.  (3)  and  (4)  by  McCoquo- 
dale  &  Co.,  41  Coleman  St.,  London,  ^.  England. 


MOSES  B.  COTSWORTH,  of  NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C.. 
CANADA,  formerly  of  Yor^  England 


The  "AMPLITUDE  METHOD"  of  LOCATING  the  SEASONS- 
DIAGRAM  of  JACOB'S  "AMPLITUDE  OBSERVATORY  STAKES." 
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™p®wh^?^.n^L^^^^  5'^'?*w 'S?  proposed  "YEARAL''  and  CALENDAR  CLOCK  to  FATHER 
TIME,  who  IS  so  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  renewing  his  youth  by  adopting  the  "YE ARAL"  of 
perpetual  Calendar  hfe,  that  he  is  preparing  to  abandon  the  "Old  Style  CalenS       ChrStmat  1918. 


^  Difficulty  having  ban  expcnniccd  by  advocates  of  Calendar  Reform,  in  identifying  the  ivrtter,  on 
amyal  tn  other  ctttes  and  abroad,  tt  has  been  suggested  that  this  photo  may  faeilitate  ideniifieation  by  the 
white  flat'tte,  and  expedite  interviews  zvith  persons  interested  in  this  Reform,  when  meeting  the  writer. 

MIL   COTSWORTH    IS    KNOWN   TO  THE  BUSINESS 

WORLD  AS  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FIXED 
"yEARAL/'  FIRST  OUTLINED  IN  HIS  BOOK,  (i)  *'thE 
RATIONAL  ALMANAK.''  HIS  OTHER  USEFUL  WORKS 
INCLUDE  (2)  "RAILWAY  MAXIMUM  RATES,"  THE 
STANDARD  BRITISH  WORK,  AND  THE  (3)  "DIRECT 
CALCULATORS."  THESE  LATTER,  WITH  HIS  (4) 
"reciprocals/'  ARE  USED  BY  THE  LEADING  COMMER- 
CIAL, PROFESSIONAL  ABTO  SCIENTIFIC  MEN,  AND  THE 
iXIVERNMEOTDEPARTMENTS  OF  NEARLY  ALL  NATIONS. 

An  epitome  of  the  main  reasons  for 
advocating  tlie  Reform,  also  an  Indication 
ot  some  of  the  many  practical  benefits  we 
can  gain  by  use  of  the  proposed  "Yearal," 
are  printed  on  the  "Inset-card"  for  handier 
reference  by  advocates  of  Calendar  Reform. 

Study  of  the  "Combined"  Calendar  on 
page  76,  lor  transposing  the  dates  between 
the  present  Shifting  Calendar  and  the  pro- 
posed Fixed  "Yearal"  after  the  year  191 8, 
convinces  our  calendar-makers  and  weather- 
predictors  that  the  datal  change  will  not 
harm  ^yone,  but  will  benefit  agriculture 
and  every  other  beneficial  interest,  as  the 
gradual  change  will  be  impezceptlUe  when 
compared  with  the  ordinary  variations  of 
seasonal  weather.  //  will  daily  help  us  alL 

d'JI  ^"''t,/-^  published  by  G.  Allen  &  Sons.  44 
RaUibpne  Place,  London.  (3)  and  (4)  by  McCoquo- 
dale  &  Co.,  41  Coleman  St..  London,  E.  C,  England. 


The  ^'AAIPLITUDE  METHOD"  of  LOCATING  the  SEASONS- 
DIAGRAM  of  JACOBS  '  AMPLITUDE  OBSERVATORY  STAKES." 
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Plate  LATER  METHODS  of  OBSERVATIOiN  to  CALEiNDAR  the  SEASONS. 


The  following  typify  the  4  methods  employed  in  remote  places  durina  the  "Middle  Aa«" 
ascertain  the  Seasons,  before  Almanaks  and  Calendars  became  obtainable  VLmws  and 

A.^,r?7,^^^^"r_°^  Pi"***5f'  P*'^!^        transport  arrangements.    They  «r«  mJ^^  ^  ttSJ 
acflctiptKms  from  Mr-  CotnmOi's  ntimercnis  coUectionl  »^wuucca  wwa  tiieir  or{gmal 


SIGHTING"  by  MOVABLE  CROSS- 
STAFF.  This  was  the  navigator's  old  method. 
Columbtis  used  it  when  discovering:  America. 


'^RhP^^^^^^'^  SIGHTING"  by  reflecting  SEX- 
TANTS, invented  during  the  17th  Century  to  derive 
more  precise  observations,  and  avoid  the  Sun's  glare. 


7h  Di/ir^inmi  l9»,^ll»0«6.«ai^«^FoieM 

H I S  Inftnimehl  confifts  of  a  Staff  and  four  CrolTes,  the  firft  aid  Oibrteft 
IS  aSM  the  Tea  Croky  and  it  belongs  to  that  Side  of  the  ftaff  which 
is  Numbred  from  about  3  Degrees  to  lo  Degrees.   Sometimes  the  Thirty 
Crots,  and  the  reft  of  the  Crofles  are  Co  made,  ai  that  the  Bcttltlithet^ 
km  inftcad  of  (his  Ten  Croft.  www  ■ 

"  calkdthe  Tliirty  Cro6,  and  he\oagi%»MSUk^ 
uMmbw*  fctt-Aoiit  ioDegJcesfo  j;^""**** 
JnicTbHjl  Cro&H  caUed  the  Sixtj  Croft,  and  below tSthlSUe  rf  Oe 
Staffwhich  »  mimM  from  about  aS  to  6o^Dcgrees  ' 
SHT^ffrJ:l^ff"'^K\^'°^'"         the  Ninety  Crois.  and  beloMto  Uat 

4^  7Q»  «  30  ftands  6o ;  and  fJof^^.'  ^ 

a5^wfhUdt/?SS^^   take  thcM«itoAUitudcoftl*A«« 


Tbe  Uleof  thii  InilmmmtntoialU^^^UgM^  MMtt'^lAiak) 

is  done  in  the  manner  following. 

Put  the  Horizon  Vane  upon  the  End  of  ihe  Quadrant  at  'Ai  the  Shade 
Vane  upon  the  Sixty  (orleffer  Arch]  to  a  Number  of  Degre^  Jel$  than  «be 
Compleinent  of  the  Ahitudc  by  i5or  2od.  and  Che  Sight  Vane  upoi)^ 
'riurty  Archf  The  Vanes  beiug  thus  fixed  upon  the  &»diaDt,  ybur-ttrfc 
MflK  Kswd  towards  the  Son,  and  the  Sight  Vane  placS  to'tbeKye/Ioafc 
Uhm*  the  £iid Sight  Vane,  and  caufe  the  Shadowof  (he  upper Edg»jof  the 
S^ade  Vane  to  fill  upon  the  upper  Part  of  thcSIit  in  the  Hoiizjd  Vane, 
where  ufually  (for  Pcrfpicuity  Sake)  there  is  drawn  a  black  tine;  and  if 
<*at  the  fame  Time  the  Horizon  appear  iliro*  the  faij  Slit  in  the  Hortson 
Vane,  that  isihe  Sun'i  prefcnt  Aliitudcj  but  if  the  Sea  appear  inftcad  of  j^f 
Haritoo,  then  Hide  the  Sight  Vane  lower  towanb  r>  if  il»  Sky  appqv.in- 
flead of ifae Horizon,  then  flkte.tUbSigbt.Vaas'a  Jkde  h^M,-patAth. 
tiproM  ap^ctanM^ihcUonMu^te  Bat  tanibtai^tbe  lifrtid^. 


.eas^a!  aUhSdeTM'h.  lun"  Jnd  u'moiefaJoLlh':  'l"  ff'  Pr«JPOrtio„ate  extensi<m  according  to%he 
the  eye  for  lower.    The  lower  »d  inSe/the^''Wt,,fi^?  c*^?  *^'^^^t  elevations,  or  from 

degrees  of  Meridian  skts^r^  measured  hv  ,L  '  South-pwnt"  between  which  and  the  Sun  the 

seiion'.  «c«8«.»  wb^S^i;^  aTthe  cross  pofe  o«  the  ride  of  the  «aff  appUcable  to  that 

to  re'^ghuJ\\e^4'°fea1Ln:"brthlTon°^sT^^  I?  V'  "^^'ilf'""  'if'''""'  "^^  ^'^^  ''="1  ^  "^des 

falls  46°   ^4"  ftr.  Jkl  -J-   "oon  Min.  which  (vide  the  Fans  on  Plates  N  and  P)  vearlv  rise^  and 

for  locatiii  Wgb  ^^•^"'""'"""-a  w:de  range  needing  4  "crosses."  though  the  4th  wa>  used  mostly 


IV.  NATURAL  SUN-DIALS 


At  Delhi  (India),  by  "sighting"  over  the  Iron 
raiar  to  the  Sun  or  Stars  passing  over  the  high  tower 
the  Seasons  could  be  approximated.  Higher  (Pyramid) 
Elrections  point  truer  lines  of  observation.  Note  the 
""noways,"  with  4  openings  as  on  the  Irish  Round 
Towers*  to  observe  horizon  '*An^»Utudes.*' 


Natural  Sunnlial  at  Settle.  YorltshiiiB,  Englaiid. 

called  Casrleberg.  Until  about  a  hundred  yeati  ago 
a  great  mass  of  rock  on  that  hill  formed  a  natural 
sun-dial.  It  is  shown  rather  crudely  on  this  page  in 
a  reproduction  of  an  old  engraving,  given  in  Smith  s 
O/a  To'rksbire.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  letters 
of  Bishop  Pococke,  written  in  1750,  and  now  edited 
for  the  Camden  Society:-— 

"  Crossing  the  Ribble,  we  came  in  a  quaner  of  a  mile 
to  Settle,  a  little  town  sicuatcd  under  a  hiirh  rticky  hill; 
on  the  lower  part  of  which,  four  stones  being  placed,  ihcv 
serve  as  a  suii-di:»l  to  the  coiintrv  lor  thu-e  or  four  niiW 
southward,  as  they  know  what  hour  of  the  mom  it  is. 
The  shadow  comes  to  them  from  eight  to  twelve." 

The  stones  range  from  the  right  lower  comer  up.  to 
the  rock,  whence  shadows  were  cntddar  winged,  as 
from  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 

Such  simple  shadow  methods  are  still  used  by  primi- 
tive races  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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Plate  "L»  LATER  METHODS  of  OBSERVATION  to  CALENDAR  the  SEASONS. 

The  following  typify  the  4  methods  employed  in  remote  places  during  the  "Middle  Ao-pr"  t^^.n., 
ascertain  the  Seasons,  before  Almanaks  and  Calendars  became  obtainable y  iannii.  iSldfthers  t^^^^ 
theinvention  of  prmting.  postal  and  transport  arrangements.   They  are  liprX^  ^  SSr  ^n»l 
descrtpttons  from  Mr.  Cot8wortii*a  mamerotis  collection^  «v™u«w«i  wim  taetr  or^al 


descripttoni 

-il^*^^^^  SIGHTING"  by  MOVABLE  CROSS- 
STAFF.  This  was  the  navigator's  old  method. 
Columbus  used  it  when  discovering  America. 


xiLVc SIGHTING"  by  reflecting  SEX- 
TANTS, mvenled  durmg  the  17th  Century  to  derive 
more  precise  observations,  and  avoid  the  Sun's  irlare. 


»J*H  IS  Inftrument  confifts  of  a  Staff four CroTes,  ihofirft  and  fhortcft 
IS  called  the  Ten  Crofs,  and  it  belongs  to  that  Side  of  the  ftaff  which 
Numbred  from  about  3  Dcgreesio  10  Degrees.   Sometimes  Hie  Tim 
erofs,  and  the  reft  of  the  Oofles  are  ib  nadc.  at  ifatt  ite  ABihlf 
IcfTcs  inftcad  of  this  Ten  Cro6.  « -iwHMuroi 

iJ^j!^.^"*"  called  the  Thirty  Cro6,  and  be  1nnfflt>      eu.  «f 

Sl»ffwhich  IS  num^jci  fromaboutao  to  60  Degrees. 

s,  w  .r^!'^''^  "^^^^^      Niiie^  O06,  and  belongs  to  that 

S;.e  oahc  Staff;  wh.ch  «  numbfed  fromaboyt  30  to  9^  D^es. 

"nf?lSffVS.?^70.at  30  ftands6o;  and  foof  thereft. 


The  Ufeof  thii  Inf^riiment  is  lotai»^SilMf$UeASyn  AliX^^'lftidl 
is  done  in  ihc  manner  following. 

Put  the  Horizon  Vane  upon  the  End  of  the  Quvdnnt  at-'Ai  the  Shade 
Vane  upon  the  Sixty  (orlclier  Aich)  P>  aNiunbcf  of  Pfyf*!  left  t^an  the 
Complement  of  the  Ahitudc  by  15  or. sod.  and  the'Sshc  Vane  lipoo^ 
Thirty  Archv  The  Vanes  being  thus  fixed  upon  the  Quadrant,  ybur  fiaclc 
beins  turned  towards  the  Sun,  and  the  Sight  Vane  placed  to  the  t>e,  loak 
.ihro*  the  faid  Sighi  Vane,  and  caufc  the  Shadow  of  (he  upper  r>ige  of  the 
Shade  V?.r.c  to  fall  upon  the  upper  Part  of  the  Slit  in  the  Houz^a.  Vane, 
where  u.Uilly  (for  Perfpicuity  Sike)  there  is  drawn  a  black  i,ine ;  and  if 
■■M  the  fame  Time  the  Horizon  appear  itiro*  the  iaid  Slit  in  the  Horizon 
Vane,  thAi  is  the  Sun't  prefent  Altitude)  buttf  the  Sea  appear  inftead  of  dtf 
Hcritons  then  Hide  the  Slfiht  Vaoe lower  towaids  r>  if  tJie  Sky  appev  m- 
Head  of  Oie  HorisoD,  then  ibde-ttite  Sidit.VaiK*'a  Ma  higharvMoU  th. 
Upriaoo  appear  ttmigh  the  Uonm  Vmh  IIM  to  flboio  the  Mnidr^^. 


seasonal  MZVlr"^^,  llS;  i^d"'ls"movef  aJoLihe  'ts'ntrT^''"^  T?*?^'""  "^^^'''"^ 
the  eye  for  lower.    The  lower  end  faSes  th^*^"WS.!i^.    S'".!*"  ^'^ations.  or  from 

degrees  oi  Meridian  sky-a?rare  measured  bv  tL  ^^Tf*^/  South-point"  between  which  and  the  Sun  the 
.easoit-8  "cros«»  wh4l  «"d  It  thTcross  point  °°  '^^  applicable  to  fii.t 

to  rUuAc^l°l^^l"u^^^  15  °f  the  Kvolution  section.  tl,e  staff  had  4  sides 

falls  46°  54"  on  AfX-meridian-a  wZ  '^"^  ^^'a-  °"  P'^'"  ^  J^^y  rises  w,d 

for  locating  high  sters.     """^'^"-^  ^"^^  ""8^  needing  4    crosses."  though  the  4th  was  as«d  mostly 


...-^^  "DIRECT  SIGHTING"  ACROSS  TOPS  of 
HIGH  ERECTIONS.  «».wob   lufs  of 


IV.  NATURAL  SUN-DIALS 


i 


At  Delhi  (India),  by  "sighting"  over  the  Iron 
:ftliar  to  the  Sun  or  Stars  passing  over  the  high  tower 
toe  Seasons  could  be  approximated.  Higher  (Pyramid) 
Erections  point  truer  lines  of  observation.  Note  the 
"rmgways,"  with  4  openings  as  on  the  Irish  Round 
lowers,  to  observe  horizon  "Amplitudes." 


Natural  Sun-dial  at  Settle.  Yorkshire,  England. 

called  Casrlcberg.  Until  about  a  hundred  years  asjo 
a  great  mass  of  rock  on  that  hill  formed  a  natural 
sunnifal.  It  is  shown  rather  crudely  on  this  page  in 
a  reproduction  of  an  old  engraving,  given  iti  Smith's 
CM  TorksNre.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  letters 
of  Bishop  Pococke,  written  in  1750,  and  HOW  edited 
for  the  Camden  Society;  — 

"Crossing  the  Ribbic,  we  came  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  Settle,  a  little  town  situated  under  a  hmh  mcky  hill ; 
on  the  lower  part  of  which,  four  stones  being  placed,  thw 
serve  a  -iun-dl^l  to  the  coiintrv  for  thicc  or  luiir  mile* 
southward,  as  they  know  what  hour  of  the  morn  it  it. 
The  shadow  comes  to  them  from  eight  to  twelve." 

The  stones  range  from  the  right  lower  comer  tip  to 
the  rock,  whence  shadows  were  crudely  winged*  as 
from  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 

Such  simple  shadow  methods  are  still  used  by  primi- 
tive races  in  many  parts  of  the  wortd. 
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(plate   O")     RECORDS  of  SHADOWS  from  PYRAMIDS  and  CONES 

As  Pyramids  were  used  in  Egypt.  Assyria,  Mexico,  etc.,  but  Cones  in  Peru.  Siam  and  Central 

Africa,  the  writer  experimented  during  several  years  with  models  of  both,  carefully  orientated 
upon  diagram-squared-papcr,  and  outlined  thereon  their  shadows  everv  hour  (as  reproduced 
below),  during  the  Equinoxes  and  Midsummer,  Those  demonstrated  that  Pyramids  and  Cones 
of  eguai  height  gave  identical  records  of  the  Seasons,  but  Pyramids  were  easier  to  build 
higher*  Both  records  resembled 

^.   The  fftod;  of  UH9*e  led  me  to  think  tlutt  Um 
dcMKiMrrs  or  boiMuni  in  chonuuK  mitnsle 

PoMTniNK  TOWAll^'«  rKui-Ki-nxn  tuc 

for  tracing  the  Siiu'>  ciMirM*.  wuuld  be 
f;uii1(-«1  by  the  increasing  toiulcD^y  of  llic  Sun- . 
^llAlluu-sf  to  coMt  Ulttr  Norpierii<Kiilc9«  in  a 
ciiQtinnouH  Ktrai}{]it  line  the  iic*n*r  Uiv  pyraMKi 
ttppiiiaclied  the  tnie  30*  K.  Lat.  pusitiun — 
|in>vi<led  its  nlope  was  diMctcd  to  the 
.K*|iiiii<ixial  MwrtclMUi  pohii  trtwN  vievwd  tnm 
ilip  Nortli. 

'I'm  U'st  tliis  idemtaMd  deterntnr  u  lmi  /rut 
t/ie  be$t  /K>M»6/f  jtAv/w  of  jt^ramid,  lumlflM  of 
p^'ramitli  aud  couch  were  nuwie  jfradttl  bt  tlic 
KueoH  A  B  C.  to  tlK*rol)y  prove  tbeMluuluw  i  fTccl 
of  .tliCHc  fixin)  Atandnril  liri<;htM  ami  sIoih  k.  an 
inuNtnit4H|  ill  tlu>  ilaik  Mo.  l.^tK  k>\\ .  w  in  re  the 
doUetl  (Mithiie  kIiowh  Uie  full  huc  of  Uic  blockn 
oal  of  which  Hm  wwdeiw  «»rr^t 


I.  The  SHADOW-WINGS  nn  EGYPTIAN  TEM- 
PLES anil  the  Daily  Shadows  on  Sun-dials,  indicatins 
the  '  Flight  of  Time.*'  * 


II.  M.  R.  Ct^tsworth's  models,  ex  Series  ABC, 
castings  the  7.0  p.m  Mid-summer  Shadow,  recorded  on 
the  corresponding  diagrams  b^ows 


III.  Shadow-records  from  models  Orientated,  then 
casting  shadows  true  North  np  the  Meridian*1ine. 


KJC       X  BLACK 

Tmt  PntAWfi  A  j«  thr  creau^t  obtainable 
from  a  cube  aii'l  a-lialf  wlmso  Uiho  ten 
inches  stjuare  aud  h(  i;;ht  hftccii  inches. 
TuK  IS-RAHin  B  iH  the  larifcst  obiaiuobk* 
froiu  a  cube  whone  side  u  nbvth  of  tiw 
flKvak  Vynmi^m  bano. 
Tbk  PvaAXio  0  in  an  «ia4t  model  of  Uie 
OfOftt  Pyramid,  on  the  wale  of  rAnth  of 
ita  dimensions,  as  cut  from  a  w  block. 
Tbb  CoNe!4.arc  the  Kame  )ici;;ht  and  diamctotf 
of  base  oa  tlio  pyramid  with  which  Hiay' 
are  feHpoctively  paired  for  comparison. 
AH  tbo  ^M»vc.  with  othcn  nf  Knmllcr  sxr.a 
rcprcsoiitin}*  nljoHsks  and  triliihons  ur  (  ram- 
lechs,  were  |«laec«l  on  tlie  duly  oricnUittMl  aud 
levcUed  dm^tmm  ^afmt  hctee  amnhc.  - 


IV.  Shadow-grams  from  Models  wrongly  Orientated,  showing  Noon-shadows  deflected  from  the  Meridlaa-Uae. 


(Plate  "P")   SECTIONS  of  EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS  with  DIAGRAMS  of  their 
Observatory  Tubes,  Shadow  Floors,  and  Lengths  of  the  shortest  final  Shadows 
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 V. 

I.  Vertical  Sections  of  PYRAMIDS  showing  thdr 
North-pointing  Tub«a.  used  a9  telescopes  to  locate 
stars. 


II.  Diagram  showing  how  the  Sun's  noon-rays  at 
the  Equinoxes  indicated  the  Slope  for  Pyramids  from 
their  mid-point  of  Seasonal  Elevations  between  Mid- 
Winter  and  Mid-Summer  (shown  for  I^ondoB  and 
Cairo)  as  the  Sun  crosses  the  Equator  thus: 


0— 


>a>— iiyjiiiM   \tm*  nmtmo  sum  shadows 
**»  »^«alt«iM 


III.  Seasonal  Ray-lines  of  Pyramid  Shadows,  rough- 
ly diagrammed  for  the  months,  and  the  Season^di^d- 
ing  points,  ''Quartering  the  Year*" 


V.  VBRTICAL  SECTION  of  the  GREAT  PYRA- 
MID showing  the  Observatory  passages  (used  as 
telescopes)  and  secret  chambers  for  storing  records. 
But  the  most  significant  feature  is  the  **Shadow-floor" 
purposely  levelled  on  the  North  side — shown  to  the 
right — oil  which  the  Meridian  Line  extends  to  the  end 
of  that  ledge  where  the  longest  but  feeblest  Noon 
Shadows  every  day  near  the  "Shortest  Day*'  are  too 
▼ague  for  observers  to  thereby  find  the  Year's  leng^. 


VI.  TASkC 


of  SMORTftSr  YfeArn  Y  SHADOW  LENOTHS  ' 

 worn  th*  ORCAT  PYRAMia  ahown  a 

-»f«ponleiMil,"SCALS  or  BavlMMMWAOOWMIOOft,'' 


||  9irB«at«^iftc«s**ittftt  arrtt  risa  St,»«a  « 
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32  Years  Period.  ' 
4-4.'i/t.  Gauge  {davline). 


to 
at 
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3'6<iay5-|-  tlic  fractiuiial  day  length  oftliurod  =  leap  year's  iLiiyth, 
'iC.'i  ilays  -f-  tlic  fiuciioiiat  da\  Ungih  of  tlie  roti  =  ordinary  year's  Iciijitli 
See  Pyramid  description,  Plate  2,  for  photographs  of 
Meridian  Rods  "in  aitti«**  showing  how  tb^  were  nsed. 

lUfVli  from  in*  Ccftttw  at  tM  Ptr.w*%  bisetwiK 


IV.  Diagram  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  "Day-gauge"  of  4.45  feet,  showing  the  differing  lengths  of  the 
Shortest-noon  Shadows  measured  on  the  Meridian  Floor-line  during  10  successive  years.  They  repeat 
approximately  in  32  year-periods  (as  indicated  by  Pig.  VI),  but  more  precisely  in  128  years. 


(Plate  ''Q")    Showiiv  HOW  the  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT  and  shaped 


I.  MOUNTAIN  PEAK  in  INDIA,  radiating  the 
Sun-risc-Rays,  like  Pyramid  Slopes,  which  may  have 
been  similarly  suggested  to  Egyptians  observing  Sun- 
rise impacts  on  peaks  across  the  Nile  (see  Plate  "J*'). 


II.  Pigeon  House  being  built  by  an  Egsrptian 
farmer  by  using  walls  as  inclined-planes  to  higher 
levels,  because  neither  scafToId-poles  nor  hoista  WttC 
available,  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  Egypt. 


III.  MODEL  ninstrating  HOW  the  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT  by  using  the  outer-courses  of 
Stone,  graded  (like  the  Egyptian  Farmer's  Inclined-planes)  around  the  4  side-slopes,  to  haul  up  the 
building  stones  which  were  finely  bedded  all  over  each  of  the  nearly  200  receding  layers,  to  the  top  flat. 
Upon  that  the  Apex  was  finally  hauled  up  the  side-inclines  which  were  later  filled  iq>  1^  ca^g  stones  below 
the  Apex  and  downwards,  finishing  at  die  bottom  of  the  Incline.  The  outer  course  is  much  enlarged  to 
show  the  practacabUi^  o£  the  4  or  more  Incline-ways  up  one  or  more  sides  and  was  of  very  easy  grade 
amuUI  tiw  immmse  Sl^es     tfia  ^rnmld*  9»  iadkatsd  across  the  Pyramid's  Slope  pboto  on  fto^nate  8. 


ly.  The  "STEP-PYRAMID"  at  SAKKARAH. 
ySTMcal  of  the  2nd  Stage  of  Pyramid  Building,  follow- 
ing Medum  (Front-plate  "H")  and  resembling  the 
™>yjonian  "Zigurats"  outlined  on  Plate  E.  I  have 
added  the  probable  ticr-slope-lincs  to  indicate  the  easy 
Anchnes  for  hauling  sfionas  np  the  nortb-ahaded  skqpt. 


V.  The  APEX  of  a  PYRAMID,  now  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.  Note  the  emblems  of  the  Sun,  and  his 
**over-shadowing  wings"  engraved  on  the  sloping  Apex. 
Originally  the  great  PyraiSd  had  sndh  an  apas  on  its 
now  fiat  top  to  pofatt  obasf  rattens  (aaa  ^rtaa  A  and  U). 


« 


(Plate  '  P  ")    SECTIONS  of  EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS  with  DIAGRAMS  of  their 
Observatory  Tubes,  Shadow  Floors,  and  Leiqrths  of  the  shortest  final  Shadows 
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I.  Vertical  Sections  of  PYRAlflDS  showing  their 
North-pointing  Tubes,  used  as  telescopes  to  locate 
stars. 


11.  Dia^,nam  sliowitiij  Iiow  the  Sun's  noon-ravs  at 
the  Kquinoxts  indicated  the  Slope  for  Pyramids  from 
their  mid-point  of  Seasonal  Klevations  b:nween  Jlid- 
Winti-r  and  Mi'l-Sunmu  i  (  ^ln-w  n  for  London  and 
Caiiuj  as  llic  Sun  crosses  the  JCfiualor  thus: 


!!lft*_**''*WflfWlW<>«y  EDGES  of  •••umHi        Bu-i»«ly  ».uml^  PYMtmauH  HUBBM 


III.  Seasonal  Ray  lines  of  Pyramid  Shadows,  rough- 
ly diagrammed  for  the  montlis.  and  the  Season-divid- 
ing points^  ''Quartering  the  Year." 


The  Pyramid  Stuutsw  Ttoor  OAUOC  MARK 
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V.  VERTICAL  SECTION  of  the  GREAT  PYRA- 

MID  sh owing  the  U bscrvatory  passages  (used  as 
telescopes)  and  secret  chambers  for  storing  records. 
]^ut  the  most  sijrnificant  ftatiire  is  the  ■'Sha«lo\v-floor*' 
purposely  IcvellL-d  on  tiic  Xorth  sidi — s!io\vn  to  the 
right— oil  which  the  Meridian-Line  extends  to  the  end 
of  that  ledge  where  the  longest  but  feeblest  Noon 
Shadows  every  day  near  the  *'Shortest  Day"  are  too 
vague  for  observers  to  thereby  6nd  the  Year's  length. 

VI.        TABLE  of  SHORTcST  YEARl  Y  SHADOW  LENGTHS 
cast  from  th«  GREAT  PYRAMID,  shown  b'  a 
proporttonal  "SCALE  of  EQulnoxlal  SHADOW-RODS.* 
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32  Years  Period. 

i-iTt/t.  Gauge  {dat-titUU 
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[nrr-  


1«00 


j  r.l.W;T  -i-  ti"-- fr'iCtitiial  ilay  length  of  the  rod  =  Icip  year's  kn;;ib. 
■'.('••i  il4>i  ~  I  111.  Iiactioiidl  i)a>  It-MHth  of  lliu  rod  =  ordinary  ycar*>  IcTi-t't 

See  Pyramid  description,  Plate  2,  for  photographs  of 
Meridian  Rods  "in  situ,"  showing  how  they  were  used. 
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ti|iPtti»>h»  '  cut  flit"  Slno»-»  fiMi'ini;  op  tfxr  li-tp 


RawKh  OMOMM  of  |lw  OlMT  PVKAMlo  a  mnu.ii  "SHADOW  TCSTS"  to  t'-Acc  tlif  WiWS  «ND  MAWKS      tne  30tl»  MARCH  SHADOWS  m  thr  ycr*  l«ag  tSOS. 


IV.  Oiagram  of  ll'.i'  r.'.p-at  Pyramid's  '"Day-gauge**  of  4.-15  foi  t.  sliowincr  the  difTcrinf^  lengths  of  the 
Shortest-noon  Shadows  measured  on  the  Meridian  Floor-line  during  10  sncccssive  years.  They  repeat 
approximately  in  32  year-periods  (as  indicated  by  Fig.  VI),  but  more  precisely  in  128  years. 


I.  MOUNTAIN  PEAK  in  INDIA,  radiating  the 
Sun-rise-Rays,  like  Pyramid  Slopes,  which  may  have 
been  similarly  suggested  to  Egyptians  observing  Sun- 
rise impacts  on  peaks  across  the  Nile  (see  Plate  "J**). 


II.  Pigeon  House  being  built  by  an  Egyptian 
farmer  by  using  walls  as  inclined-planes  to  higher 
levels,  because  neither  scaffold-poles  nor  hoists  were 
availablCf  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  Egypt. 


III.  MODEL  illustrating  HOW  the  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT  by  using  the  outer-courses  of 
stone,  graded  (like  the  Egyptian  Farmer's  Inclined-planes)  around  the  4  side-slopes,  to  haul  up  the 
buildinj;  stones  which  were  finely  bedded  all  over  each  of  the  nearly  200  receding  layers,  to  the  top  flat 
Upon  that  the  Apex  was  finally  hauled  up  the  side-inclines  which  were  later  filled  up  by  casing  stones  below 
the  Apex  and  downwards,  finishing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Incline.  The  nutor  course  is  much  enlarged  to 
show  the  practicability  of  the  4  or  more  Incline-ways  up  one  or  more  sides  and  was  of  very  easy  grade 
around  the  immeitse  Slopes  of  the  Pyramid,  as  indicated  across  the  ^rramid's  Slope  photo  on  Bad-Plate  S. 


r  ■  ^ 


IV.  The  "STEP-PYRAMID"  at  SAKKARAH, 
typical  of  the  2nd  Stage  of  Pyramid  Building,  follow- 
ing Medum  (Front-plate  "H")  and  resembling  the 
Babylonian  "Zigurats"  outlined  on  Plate  E.  I  have 
added  the  probable  tier-slope-lines  to  indicate  the  easy 
Inclines  for  hauling  stones  up  the  north-shaded  slope. 


V,  The  APEX  of  a  PYRAMID,  now  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.    Mote  the  emblems  of  the  Sun.  and  his 

"over-shadowing  wings"  engraved  on  the  sloping  Apex. 
Originally  the  great  Pyramid  had  such  an  apex  on  its 
now  flat  top  to  point  observations  (see  phites  A  and  U). 


(PLATE  How  POLAR  PROGRESSION  DEFLECTED  die  SLOPES  of  PYRAMIDS 


The  South  Pole  Not  a  Fixed  Point. 


//fltfivai       Aor      »— 111  Ami 


I.  The  PROGRESSIVE  CHANGE  in  POLAR 
LOCATION  is  evidenced  by  the  above  Diagram 
derived  from  the  world-wide  observations  of 

leading  Astronomers  during  the  years  1905  to 
1910.  Their  tracing  showing  the  varying  curve 
of  the  extending  wobble  has  been  much  enlarged 
to  demonstrate  the  slowly  "changing  positions  of 
the  Polar  axis,"  with  consequent  shifting  of  the 
Earth's  Latitudes  and  Southward  deflection  of 
the  Northern  Equinoctial  Slopes  of  Pyramids, 
as  outlined  on  Plate  "P." 

That  newly  discovered  minor  movement  of 
the  Earth  appears  to  be  mainly  caused  bv  the 
three  gravitational  deflecting  forces  indicated  on 
the  right,  which  in  varying  degrees  seem  to  drag 
the  Earth's  crust  around  its  viscuous-coated  core, 
so  that  Egypt  (with  Europe,  etc.)  has  during  the 
past  6.000  years  been  gravitated  several  degrees 
towards  the  Equator.  Consequently  the  difference 
between  the  present  slope  of  the  Pyramid 
(which  registered  the  Equinoctial  Elevation  of 
the  Sun  when  the  Great  Pvraniid  was  built) 
and  the  Sun's  present  Altitude  at  the  Equinoxes 
is  enlarged  both  by  that  Southern  tilt  exerted  on 
the  Pyramid  by  the  greater  curvature  of  its 
lower  Latitude,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
Sun's  Elevation,  causing  its  noon-rays  to  beam 
over  the  Northern  Slope  about  2  weeks  earlier. 

That  combined  deflection  by  cutting  off  the 
Noon-Equinoctial-Shadows  apparentlv  prevented 
the  earlier  re-discovery  of  the  effective  Pyramid 
methods  by  which  the  Ancient  Egyptians  derived 
their  Calendar,  as  the  most  valuable  knowledge 
they  could  win  from  nature  by  those  mighty 
efforts  of  the  Pyramid  builders. 

IV*  The  stupendous  weight  of  the  Arctic  Ice- 
cap over  Greenland,  Baffin's  Land,  etc.  (sufficient 
to  cover  North  America  about  600  ft.  thick) 
accentuates  and  deflects  that  tilt  of  the  Earth's 
crust  Southwards  down  die  Atlantic  Meridian. 


II.  The  Rotation  of  the   Earth   around  its 

Elliptic  Orbit,  top-weighted  by  preponderance 
of  Northern  Land  and  Polar  Ice  causing  am- 
tinuous  wobbling  evidenced  by  Fig.  i. 


III.  The  preponderant  weight  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  Land  dragging  the  Earth's  crust 
down  the  African  Meridian  "Axis  of  Land- 
weight"  towards  the  Equator. 
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For  the  foot 
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stones  used 
to  wedge  and 
slope  up 
the  tiers,  see 
Mid-Section 
Plate  2  with 
Shadow-rods. 


of  760^  FFRT  "Vh^^u  ^^^^  V  ^"'^4^  i  CENT,  pf  the  GRKAT  PYRAMID'S  immense  WIDTH 

oi  760  fEET  The  British  Is.ayy  Bandsmen  are  standing  upon  the  vast  "Shadow-floor/'  which  is  only 
It/      ^         -I^^  Behind  their  feet  is  the  now  rugged  but  originally  finely  finished  "Foot-line" 

ot  the  lyramid.  across  which  the  Egyptian  year-ending  Shadow  flitted  at  noon  on  the  day  the  Sun 
wn.?r'"^5^^^  ^J*^  Equator  and  the  Pyramid's  Meridian  at  the  March  Equinox,  marking  that  now 

T^J^  central  point  of  Astronomy.  "The  First  Point  of  Aries/'  the  Pvramid  svstem  originated  by 

s^^*«l  position  in  the  Star-sphere,  pointed  by  the  Pyramid's  Apex  that  mid  night.  That  secrrt  Calendar 
system  of  exclusive  advantages  was  more  essential  to  ensure  yearly  food  to  the  Egyptians  than  the  British 
vf.]  'f  «ateguard  the  conveyance  of  food  to  the  British  Empire.  The  Priest-guided  Rulers  of  Egypt 
zealously  secreted  knowledge  of  their  shadow-code,  as  British  Admirals  secrete  their  vital  code  of  stgnate. 
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(PLATE  "R")— How  POLAR  PROGRESSION  DEFLECTED  the  SLOPES  of  PYRAMIDS 


L  The  PROGRESSIVE  CHAXCxE  In  POLAR 
LOCATION  is  evidenced  by  the  above  Diagram 
derived  from  the  world-wide  observations  of 
leading  Astronomers  during  the  years  1905  to 
1910.  Their  tracing  showing  the  varving  curve 
of  the  extending  wobble  has  been  much  enlarged 
to  demonstrate  the  slowly  ''changing  positions  of 
the  Polar  axis,"  with  consequent  shifting  of  the 
Earth's  Latitudes  and  Southward  deflection  of 
the  Northern  Equinoctial  Slopes  of  Pyramids, 
as  outlined  on  Plate  "P." 

That  newly  discovered  minor  movement  of 
the  Earth  appears  to  be  mainly  caused  bv  the 
three  gravitational  deflecting  forces  indicated  on 
the  right,  whicli  in  varying  degrees  seem  to  drag 
the  Earth's  crust  around  its  viscuoos-coated  core, 
so  that  Eg>'pt  (with  Europe,  etc.)  has  during  the 
pa^t  6.000  years  been  gravitated  several  degrees 
towards  the  Equator.  Consequently  the  difference 
between  the  present  slope  of  the  Pyramid 
(which  registered  the  E(|uinoctial  Elevation  of 
the  Sun  when  the  Oreat  Pvramid  was  built) 
and  tlie  Sun's  present  Altitude  at  the  Equinoxes 
is  enlarged  both  by  that  Southern  tilt  exerted  on 
the  Pyramid  by  the  greater  curv^ature  of  its 
lower  Latitude,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
Sun's  Elevation,  causing  its  noon-rays  to  beam 
over  the  Northern  Slope  about  2  weeks  earlier. 

That  combined  deflection  by  cutting  off  the 
Noon-Equinoctial-Shadows  apparentlv  prevented 
the  earlier  re-discovery  of  the  effective  Pvramid 
methods  bv  which  the  Ancient  Egyptians  derived 
their  Calendar,  as  the  most  valuable  knowledge 
they  could  win  from  nature  by  those  mipjtty 
efforts  of  the  Pyramid  builders. 


IL  The  Rotation  of  the  Earth  around  its 
Elliptic  Orbit,  top-weighted  by  preponderance 
of  Northern  Land  and  Polar  Ice  causing  con- 
tinuous wobbling  evidenced  by  Fig.  i. 


IIL  The  preponderant  weight  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  Land  dragging  the  Earth's  crust 
down  the  African  Meridian  "Axis  of  Land- 
weight"  towards  the  Equntdr. 


IV.  The  stupendous  weight  of  the  Arctic  Ice- 
cap over  Greenland,  Baffin's  Land,  etc.  (sufficient 
to  cover  North  America  about  600  ft.  thick) 
accentuates  and  deflects  that  tilt  of  the  Earth's 
crust  Southwards  down  the  Atlantic  Meridian. 
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nf  ^^^^'l^  ^  GREAT  PYRAMID'S  immcns  WIDTH 

>i  /ou  i-tlJ.!.  ihe  l.ntish  Navy  Bandsmen  arc  standing  upon  the  vast  "Shadow-tloor."  which  is  only 
laid  on  the  Nortli  side.  liehind  their  feet  is  the  now  rugged  but  originally  finely  linislR-d  ■  F nui-linc" 
ot  tlie  lyramid,  across  which  the  Egyptian  year-ending  Shadow  flitted  at  noon  on  the  dav  ilie  ^un 
concurrently  crossed  the  Iviuator  and  the  Pyramid's  ^reridian  at  the  March  iCuiinox.  markniK'  tliat  nnw 
worw-wide  central  point  of  Astronomy,  "The  First  Point  of  Aries,"  the  Pvramid  svsteni  originated  by 
locating  Its  position  ni  the  Stai  sphere,  pointed  by  the  Pyramid's  Apex  that  mid-night.  That  secrrt  Calendar 
^>sum  ot  exclusive  advantages  was  more  essential  to  ensure  yearly  food  to  the  ICgvptians  tiian  the  Britisli 
'1'  ^°  safeguard  the  conveyance  of  food  to  the  British  Empire.  The  Priest-guided  Rulers  of  Egjpt 
zealously  secreted  knowledge  o«  their  shadow-code,  as  British  .\dmirals  secrete  their  vital  code  of  signals. 


(Plate  "T").  Apparent  SEASONAL  COURSES  of  the  SUN  and  FIXED  STARS  across 
the  Egyptian  sky,  on  the  SEASON-DIVIDING-DAYS,  as  PLANED  OFF  by  the  GREAT 
PYRAMID'S  NORTH  SLOPE,  to  enable  Ancient  Pyramid  Astronomers  to  LOCATE  the 
YEARLY  RECURRING  SEASONS  lor  all  Agricultural  and  National  Calendar  Purposes. 

I^^  Outer-Edges  of  the  respective  W.  E,  and  S.  FANS  indicate  the  15  degrees-per-hour  sky-traclw  of 
the  Sun  dunns:  the  days,  and  of  the  Fixed  Stars  during  the  nights  of  those  critical  Season- dividing-days, 
wten  rismg  up  to  and  lowering  from  the  Pyramid's  Apex,  aa  viewed  from  the  fixed  point  of  observation 
indicated  bv  the  respective  Swords-of-Ught,  which  also  serve  to  denote  by  the  slope  and  degrees  above 
them,  the  Altitudes  of  the  Sun  when  ^ewed  from  the  East,  crossing  tfa«  South  Mcri^an  (mid-Une)  at 
noon  on  those  Scason-locating-days. 


W.  indicates  the  Sun's  lowest  Noon  Elevation  as  37  degrers  on  the  "Shortest  Day"   (Dec.  22nd> 

denotinK  MIO-WINTBR  ' 


E.  indicates  Uie  Mid-w^  Aldtude  of  the  Mid-day  Sun  as  60  degrees,  when  crossing  the  Celestial 
S'kqUINOXES  S^Ptwnbw         mto  tite  leug^  of  'DaF  and  Night  are  Bqn«l"'-deiiotina 


riuiuiiiiiiii 


S.  ^a^cates  the  highest  Nooa-Elevation  as  83  dcgrasfc  on  the  "IfOngest  Day"  (June  21«t), 

oenoting  MID-SuMMER. 

Lack  of  funds  has  necessitated  use  of  the  same  plane-sector  on  which  the  Stars  first  shown  above 
the  Apex  for  Dec  22nd,  "The  Shortest  Day."  are  repeated  in  higher  Elevations,  for  both  the  "Kquinoxes" 
and  "Longest  Day,"  whereas  their  Sky-wide-circle  by  turning  daily  westwards  one  degree  would  revolve 
those  Midnight  Stars  down  to  the  Western  horizon  by  March  21st,  and  around  the  Antipodes  by  June 
21st,  and  thence  towards  the  Egyptian  East  horizon  by  midnight  of  Sept.  23nJ,  as  depicted  on  the  next  page, 
hy  the  4  ends  of  the  center*crossed  lines  which  separate  fkc  4  Seasons,  as  Qtt^tets  oi  our  f>lti»Hl^tf  Year. 


jljis  Zodiacal  Star  Map  of  the  Year  shows  by  the  tilt  of  the  cro8S  diameteni 
that  the  "Quarters"  of  our  Years  lag  g  days  behind  Nature's  imnOTng, 


(Plate  "U  ")  MAP  of  FIXED  STARS  b  die  tz  Zodiacal  Constellations  adjoining  the 
CELESTIAL  TROPICS  amidst  which  die  Sun's  elliptic  «Padi  along  its  Ecliptic  Coune"  is 

approximately  indicated  by  the  bold  white  cycle  representing  the  Sun's  apparent  annual 

progress  at  the  rate  of  one-degree-per-day ;  caused  by  the  Earth's  yearly  revolution  around  the 
Sun,  as  per  Plate  **R,*'  Fig.  3.   The  cross-lines  divide  the  year  into  quarters  as  nature's  seasons. 


That  Calendar-locating-track  was  necessarily  first 
traced  out  by  the  highest  cult  of  Pyramid  Priests 
using  the  acres  smooth*finished  Nortii  Slope  as  a 
"sigfating^lane."  and  the  484-feet-high  Apex  as  the 
highest  possible  pointer,  in  the  manner  exemplified  on 
the  3  Fan-like  illustrations  on  Plate  "T."  Their 
South-meridian  line  cutting  90  degrees,  located  the 
constant  point  of  Star  observation,  and  also  registered 
their  hourly  progress  and  mid-dav  positions  of  the  Sun 
along  its  Ecliptic  Path,  for  each  day  in  the  year,  be- 
tween the  Great  Pyramid's  **New-year's-days."  when  the 
noon-shadow  annually  disappeared  as  the  Sun  crossed 
the  Equator  during  the  Spring  Equinox  at  the  ort^nal 
First  point  of  Aries"  when  Star  Astronomy  was 
first  elucidated  hy  Pyramid  observers. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  "Sacred  Bull"  by 
both  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Priests  who  con- 
trolled Calendars,  indicates  the  probability  that  the 
^^inox  then  occurred  in  the  sign  "Taurus." 

They  needed  the  stupendous  height  of  the  Apex- 
point  to  locate  each  of  the  precise  365  day  cog-points 
around  the  yearly  wheel  of  Time  to  Calendar  the 
b  asons,  which  our  National  Astronomers  conversdy 
locate  through  the  magnifying  powers  of  telescopes 
'■^^^^"tly  invented  to  discern  beyond  the  complete  cycle 
ot  the  Stars  each  24  hours  (caused  by  tlie  Earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis)  the  daily  progress  points  among 
in-  /odiacrfl  Stars,  as  they  respectively  cross  the 
Meridian  4  minutes  earlier  each  night. 

That  expedited  4  minutes  turn   is  caused  by  the 
orbital    motion    of   the    Harth    around    the    Sun,  at 
nearly    1°   per  day,   developing  the  observed  extra 
annual     cycle   of  the  stars,  as  their  366th  turn. 
Which    thus    day-graded,    forms    the    basis    of  our 

calendars,  ancients  naturally  described  as  "annus," 
a  ring.  ' 

elevations  varying  daily,  crossed 
we  Men4tan  located  by  the  Pjrramid's  Apex  at  noon. 


the  entire  cycle  of  12  constellations  of  Zodiacal  Stars 
not  only  appeared  to  revolve  each  24  hours,  but 
farther  skewed  about  one  degree  (day-register)  more 
Westwards  each  night.  Therefore  the  Star  passing  the 
Apex  at  mid-night  on  March  20th  would  next  mid- 
night appear  one  degree  to  the  West,  whilst  the 
Apex  pointed  to  the  March  21st  space  denoting  the 
midnight  point  beginning  the  Pyramid-controlled 
New  Year — and  so  forth,  moving  all  around  one  daily- 
cog  more  each  day,  incessantly  throughout  all  years. 

If  readers  will  regard  Ae  bold  white  dot-and-dash- 
circle  as  approximating  the  apparent  yearly  path  of 
the  Noon-Sun  within  the  star-sphere  and  imagine  that 
revolving  circle  ticked  olt  one  of  the  365  day  cogs 
each  night  as  the  Zodiacal  Stars  during  the  re^>ective 
12  months  pass  over  the  Apex  of  the  Pyramid  as 
the  Meridian  register,  they  may  easily  see  how  the 
Egyptians  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  star-signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  their  Calendar  shown  on  Front-plate 
•*B  "  The  lower  Fan  on  the  left  indicates  how  the 
daily  westward  turn  of  that  yeaiiy  cycle  could  be 
measured  (like  the  day-cogs  shown  on  page  28  for  the 
complete  sky-circle)  as  each  day's  degree  passed  the 
Pyramid's  fine-pointed  Apex  which  surmounted  the 
now  blunted  top  depicted  on  Front-plate  "A." 

The  12  Egyptian  months  of  30  days  each  (sub- 
divided into  3  periods  of  10  days  each  the  crescents 
indicate)  were  thus  assigned  to  thtir  12  respective 
30**  arcs  of  visible  star-spaces,  and  grouped  into  the 
fantastic  "Signs  of  the  Zodiac"  which  have  since 
enabled  all  nations  to  use  the  now  world-wide  system 
of  Star  Astronomy  that  the  Egyptians  developed.  But 
that  was  long  after  the  greatest  of  human  efforts  in 
Pyramid  building  had  won  them  the  national  advan- 
tage of  increased  crops  assured,  by  locating  the 
Seasons  they  registered  by  Pyramid-shadows,  and 
thereby  discovered  that  needed  to  Star  Astronomy 
— Ibe  precise  length  and  exact  sabUhrtnons  of  the  year 


(Plate  "T").  Apparent  SEASONAL  COI  RSKS  of  tlu-  Sl'X  ami  FIXKO  STARS  across 
the  Egyptian  sky.  on  the  SEASON-DIVIDING-DAYS,  as  PLAM.I)  OI  K  hv  tlie  CJREAT 
PYRAMID'S  NORTH  SLOPE,  to  enable  Ancient  Pyramid  Astronomers  to  LOCATE  the 
YEARLY  RECURRING  SE.\SONS  for  all  Agricultural  and  National  Calendar  Purposes. 

The  Outcr-Edses  of  the  respective  W.  E.  and  S.  FANS  indimte  the  15  degrees-per-hour  sky-tracks  of 
the  Sun  during  the  days,  and  of  the  Fixed  Stars  during  the  nights  of  those  critical  Season-dividing-days, 
when  riMH-  up  to  and  lowenn-  from  the  Pyramiii's  Apex.  a«  viewed  from  the  fixed  point  of  observation 
indicated  bv  the  respective  Swords-of-light,  which  also  serve  to  denote  bv  the  slope  and  degrees  above 
them,  the  Aitstudes  of  the  Sun  when  viewed  from  the  East,  crossing  the  South  Meridian  (mid-line)  at 
noon  on  those  Scason-locatins-days. 


W.   indicates   the   Sun's   lowest    Noon   Elevation   as   37   dei^rers   on   the   "Shortest  Day* 

denoting  HID-WINTER 


(Dec.  22nd) 


E.  indicates  the  Mid-way  Altitude  ol  the  Mid-day  Sun  as  60  degrees,  when  crossing  the  Celestial 
u^?^iTl:1ir<^^^^  September  2^d.  wiien  the  lengths  of  "Day  and  Might  are  Ec|ual"— denoting 


S.  indicates  the  Sun's  highest  Noon- Elevation  as  8^  degree  on  the 
denoting  MID-SUMMER. 


'Longest  Day*'  Qunt  aist). 


Lack  of  funds  has  necessitated  use  of  the  same  planc-stctor  on  which  the  Stars  first  «;1iowii  above 
the  Apex  for  Dec.  22nd.  "The  Shortest  Hay.*'  arc  reitcated  in  hi.c:Iior  Elevations,  for  l>otIi  the  *■  luiuinoxcs'* 
and  "LoniTtst  Day."  whcrfas  tlnii*  Sky- \vi<lL'-cirolL-  I.y  tuniinL:  daily  \Vl^t\v;lrds  rnu-  ikcrce  would  nvolve 
those  Midnitrht  Stars  down  to  the  \\\>tern  horizon  by  ^Lircii  Jlst.  and  around  the  Antipodes  by  June 
Jl  St.  .'Mid  tlu  ner  towards  the  Egyptian  Kast  Iiorizon  by  midnight  of  Sept.  ^Jrd.  as  depicted  on  the  next  page, 
by  t]ic  4  ends  of  the  center-crossed  lines  which  separate  the  4  Seasons,  as  Quarters  of  our  Calendar  Year. 


ijijjis  Zodiacal  Star  Map  of  the  Year  shows  by  the  tilt  of  the  cross  diameters 
that  the  ''Quarters"  of  our  Years  lacr  g  days  behind  Nature's  seasons. 


(Plate  I  MAP  of  FIXED  STARS  in  the  tz  Zodiacal  Constellations  adjoining  the 
CI  I.I.SIIAI.  TROPICS  amidst  which  the  Sun's  elliptic  "Path  along  its  Kcliptic  Course**  is 

approxiMKUely  imlicatcd  (>y  the  hohl  white  —  —  —  cycle  representing:  the  Suirs  apparent  annual 
progress  at  tlie  rate  of  one-tlejj;ree-per-ilay ;  causeii  hy  the  Earth's  yearly  reviilution  aroinul  the 
Sun,  as  per  Plate  "R,"  Fig.  3.   The  cross-lines  divide  the  year  into  quarters  as  nature  s  seasons. 


That  C'dendar-Iocalinu-traek  was  m  et  >-arilv  first 
Iraei.l  ont  by  the  highest  cult  of  Pyramid  Priest-s 
usinjr  tlie  5!4  acres  smooth-finished  North  Slope  as  a 
"sisfhting-plane,"  and  the  4S4-f.  t  l  hifjli  Aih  \  as  ihi- 
hiirhost  ]»ossihle  pointer,  in  the  nianiier  e\t  niplitiecl  on 
I'lr  .>  I'.iii  like  illnstrations  nti  I'late  Their 
S.Mitli-nu  riilian  line  cutting  90  degrees,  located  the 
ennstant  point  of  Star  observation,  and  also  rejfistercd 
their  hourly  proivnss  and  mid  d;iv  pdv^itioix  of  ihc  Sun 
along  lis  ICcIiptie  Palh.  f..r  raeh  day  in  the  vi-ar,  be- 
tween the  ('.rral  V\  raniitlV  "■Xew-yiar's-days,"  when  the 
nnon-shaddw  antuially  di-^appeared  as  the  Sun  crossed 
the  Kqnator  dnring  the  Spring  Kqtiinox  at  the  original 
"I'lrst  point  of  Aries"  wh.n  Siar  Astronomy  was 
first  eliieidatcd  by  Pyramid  obscrvt  rs. 

'I'he  pr.miineneo  given  to  t!ie  "Saerrd  P.nir*  by 
bolh  the  iCgyptian  and  Assyrian  l*riests  who  con- 
Irollcd  Calendars,  indicates  the  prohahilitv  that  the 
I'.qninox  then  oernrrcd  in  the  sign  "T.inrns." 

They  needed  tlie  sliipendons  iieii,dtl  of  ih.  Apex- 
ponit  1o  loiate  caeh  of  du'  prceisf  .^(,5  dav  eot:-p<»ints 
aionnd  the  v.aily  wheel  of  Time  to  Calendar  the 
S  asons,  wliuli  .,nr  National  Astronomers  conversely 
I'-eate  througli  the  magnifying  powers  (.f  tdescopr's 
I'-eenlly  invented  to  diseern  Iievond  the  e..niplrtr  eyele 
<»f  Ilie  Star*;  eaeh  2A  hours  (eansed  by  tlie  ICarth's 
rotation  on  its  axis)  the  daily  progress  points  among 
the  /odiaeal  Stars,  as  they  respectfvelv  cross  the 
"V""*'''^  earlier  eaeh  night, 
lhat  exfu-dited  4  tninntes  turn  is  eaus.d  bv  the 
"  .'^V  "I'    the    iCarth    around    llie    Smi.  at 

nearly    I      j,^.,.  (hveloping    the   oliservetl  extra 

.innnal  cycle  of  the  stars,  as  their  3fi6th  turn. 
^"U'h  thus  daygra.l.d.  forms  tin-  basis  of  ,.ur 
'calendars,  aneitnts  naturallv  .leseribed  as  -annus-' 
a  rnig. 

elevations  varying  daily,  crossed 
tne  Meridian  located  by  the  Pyramid's  Apex  at  noon. 


the  entire  cycle  of  12  cmi!itcllaiions  of  Zodiacal  Stars 
not  only  apiK-ared  to  revolve  each  J4  hours,  hut 
further  skewed  about  one  degree  ( .Liy  register)  more 
Westwards  eaeh  nii^hl.  Tinnfore  the  Star  p.issing  the 
Apex  at  mid  iiiglit  ..u  M.ncli  Jihh  would  next  mid- 
inght  appear  one  d  -ne  to  the  West,  whilst  the 
Apex  pointed  to  llie  .Mareli  2lsi  s(»aee  denoting  the 
mid-night  jioint  beginning  the  Pyramid  conli -died 
Xew  Year — and  so  forth,  moving  ;dl  around  oik-  daily- 
eog  nunc  each  day.  ineessauily  tliroughout  all  years. 

If  readers  will  regard  the  bold  white  dot-and-dash- 
eirele  as  approximating  the  apparent  v.ailv  p.iih  of 
thi-  \oon-Stm  within  tlie  star-spluic  an.!  imagine  llial 
re\oKiug  circle  tieke.l  olT  one  of  the  Mt5  day  cogs 
eacli  niLilit  as  liie  Zodiacal  Stars  during  the  resi>ective 
IJ  monilis  pass  over  the  Apex  of  the  Pyramid  as 
the  Meridian  register,  they  may  easifv  see  how  die 
Kgyptians  were  enabled  t.i  trace  out  the  star-siL;n>  of 
ihe  ^Zodiac  and  their  (.'.'deiidar  sliown  on  I'ront-plate 
"P.  "  The  lower  Tan  on  the  left  indicates  how  the 
daily  w  est«  ard  turn  of  that  yearly  cycle  cotild 
measured  (like  the  day-cogs  shitwu  uu  page  _*S  fur 
eomT»lete  sky-eirele)  as  eaeh  day's  degree  iiassed 
Pyramitl's  hue  poim.  d  Ape\  w  Ineh  sni  m.  united 
now  blunted  top  depicted  on  I'ront  plate  "A." 

The  12  Kgyptian  months  of  30  davs  eaeh  f sub- 
divided into  3  periods  of  10  days  «  acli'  |!u  cm  seeuts 
itidieate)  were  thus  assigned  to  tluir  IJ  lespeclive 
.1(1'  aris  of  visible  slar-sp.iees.  and  yiouped  into  ihc 
lauia-iic  "Signs  of  the  Z.nliae"  which  have  since 
enaiih  d  all  nations  to  use  iJie  now  world-wide  system 
of  Star  Astronomy  that  llie  iCgvptians  d.  v.  b,ped.  Hut 
that  was  long  after  the  greate  st  of  human  t  tforis  in 
Pyramid  budding  had  w.-n  ilurn  lite  national  a-lvan- 
tage  of  iiicrtased  crops  assured,  by  locating  the 
Seasoirs  ihey  registered  by  I'yiamidsliatlows.  and 
thereliy  discovered  that  needed  key  In  Star  .\sli..noniv 
— the  precise  length  and  exact  subiiivisions  of  the  year 


be 

the 

the 
the 


Plate  **W"— The  13th  Mouth  is  Ah-eady  Used 
JEWISH  CALENDAR  (A.D.  1900,  A.M.  5660-1). 

N.B. — The  additional  or  13th  month  Ve-aday  comes 
tn  this  year  to  adjust  the  Calendar  to  the  Seasons — 
see  the  IS  moons  recorded. 


1900.  5660. 

j«a.  X.  Mttw  Moon 

,.   31.  New  Moon 
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25.   2n0      „  „ 
..    36.  Past  of  Guedaliali ...  ... 

Oct.  3.   Fast  of  Expiation  ...  ^ 

s    Feast  of  Tabernacles 
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».    14*  Hosana  Raba 

15.  Feast  of  the  8di  day 
„    i(>.  Rejoicing  of  the  Law 

,«    24.  Now  Moon    Hesvan 

Nov.zj.  New  Moon    KMoy 

Dec.  I;.   Dedication  of  the  Teitiple 

23.  New  Moon      ...     ...  Tobet 

The  Fast  of  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem 
folded  ovcc  our  New  Year's  Day 
>n  I90X   

.•\Uhough  the  nioon-governed  months  fluctiiaie,  tiieir 
Fistivtils  are  helA  on  Fixed  Dates  ///  the  months,  'except 
the  odd  extra  dates  (shown  by  italics)  in  embolismic  years. 

^OTE.-AU  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  Festivals,  and  Fasts 
eommencg  Ike  previous  Evening  at  Snnsrt,  so  that  the  New 
, Moons. sometunes  are  counted  as  falling  a  dav  later  than 
upon  our  Calendar,  e.fr,,  our  New  Moon  of  Marcji  isl  falls 
upon  their  equivalent  of  March  2nd.  which  beeSns  the 
Jewish  litUr-ciilateii  13th  month,  Ve-adar 
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IIL  The  ancient  Mexican  astronomical  cycle  of 
52  years,  quartered  into  four  periods  of  13  years, 

each  year  having  18  equal  months  of  4  weeks. 
Pages  39-4.2  show  Calendar  and  18  months'  cvcle. 


by  about  60%  of  Humanity,  every  3rd  Year 

II.  The  CHINESE  CALENDAR  showing  the 
13th  MONTH  inserted  between  January  and 
February,  1903.  But  in  19x1  their  13th  month 
was  inserted  between  June  uid  July,  where  diis 
proposed  Reform  would  permanently  locate  it 

Although  the  CHRISTIAN  (Gregorian) 
CALENDAR,  which  was  partially  regulated 
by  the  above,  is  used  by  about  bne^third 
of  the  World  s  population,  and  is  extending 
in  use,  whilst  others  are  slowly  falling 
into  disuse,  several  Asiatic  Calendars  still 
serve  to  remind  readers  of  the  dwindling 
application  of  other  Eastern  Calendars 
with  their  confusing  Eras. 

THE  CHINESE  LUNAR  RECKONING,  (a) 

As  still  nsed  by  about  500.000,000  fersons- 

Ouv  1903.    Chinese  Year  4600  had  13  months. 

7th  fnonth  1st  day  29«h  yvxr  (b) 
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(«>  Competed  by  Jas.  C.  Macdonald.  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  per  the 
"  Cnronoloeies  and  Calendars  "  (Wm.  Andrews  &  Co.). 

Chinese  celebrate  their  New  Year's  Festival  on 
2  consecutive  days,  the  former  of  which  would 
be  the  proposed  International  Holiday,  "Skip-day." 

The  above  is  of  special  interest  from  its  conservative 
contianance  (almost  perpetuation)  of  the  original 
lunation  (month),  which  seems  to  liave  been  the  only 
possible  "time-basis"  the  earliest  men  COnM  teCkOB 
by.  as  already  explained.— M.  B.  C 

4fl 


IV.  MEXICAN  ancient  MONTH  of  zo  DAYS, 
always  quartered  into  four  "hand-counts"  or 

weeks  of  5  days,  fitting  all  their  i8  months,  which 

with  a  final  5  days'  festival  completed  their  year. 


That  Aztec  Calendar,  of  4  weeks  per  month,  was  the  simplest  and  best  of  the  numerous 
Afwtiem  past  generations  evolved.  But  diis  generation  could  hardly  adopt  the  wc^  of  5  days. 
I  mih  it  could.  Then  the  Egyptian  xz  months  of  30  days  divided  into  6  Mexican  wed^s, 
witibt  the  73rd  week  appended  as  the  last  5  days  of  the  year,  would  be  the  most  perfect 
Calendar;   and  do  more  to  abolish  unemployment  than  any  other  government  measure. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  recorded  in  this  booklet  to  show  that  our  Calendars  were  jumbled  by 
the  Caesars,  are  imperfect,  and  can  easily  be  made  more  convenient  for  universal  use. 
AU   Great   Nations   have   desired   to   gain   Kqnal   Months   of   4    Complete  Weeks. 

The  years  1917  or  19x8  offer  the  best  opportunities  to  unitedly  win  that  boon  for  all  mankinds 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Plate  The  13th  Month  is  Already  Used 

JEWISH  CALENDAR  (A  D.  1900,  A.M.  5660-1). 

!^.B. — The  additional  or  13th  month  Ve-adar  comes 
in  this  year  to  adjust  the  Calendar  to  the  Seasons — 
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Sup.  2^  NKW  MOON*  lat  Aay 
of  NBMrVMi^aMI 

2nd     t.     tt  ti 
Fast  of  Guedaliah  ... ' 
Fast  of  Expiation  ... 
Feast  of  Tabernacles 

„  „        2nd  day 

Hosana  Raba 
Feast  of  the  8th  day  ,„ 
Rejoicing  of  the  Law 
Maw  Maon  •*. 

New  Moon   

Dedication  of  the  Temple 
23.  New  Moon 

1  he  l  ast  of  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem 
folded  ovct  our  New  Year's  Day 
in  1901         „.  ,, 

AUhough  the  mooil-governed  months  fluctiiate,  their 
Festivals  arc  held  on  Fixed  Dates  /"  the  months,  'except 
the  odd  extra  dates  (shown  by  italics)  In  einbolisiiiic  years. 

NoTK.— All  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  Festivals,  and  leasts 
commence  the  previoui  Evening  at  Sunset,  so  that  the  New 
.Moons. sometimes  are  counted  as  falling  a  day  Uter  than 
upon  oar  Calendar.  e.g.,  onr  New  Moon  of  ftlarch  ist  foils 
upon  their  equivalent  of  March  2nd.  whicli  begins  tlte 
Jewish  inter-calated  13th  inonth,  Ve-adar. 
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IIL  The  ancient  Mexican  astronomical  cycle  of 
52  years,  quartered  into  four  periods  of  13  years, 
each  year  having  18  equal  months  of  4  weeks. 
Pages  39-42  show  Calendar  and  18  months' cycle. 


Iiy  about  60%  of  Humanity,  exeary  Srd  Yea^ 

II.  The  CHINESE  CALENDAR  showing  the 
13th  MONTH  inserted  between  January  and 
February,  1903.  But  in  191X  dieir  xsth  mondi 
was  inserted  between  Juqe  and  July,  where  this 
proposed  Reform  would  permanently  locate  it 

Although  the  CHRISTIAN  (Gregorian) 
CALENDAR,  which  was  partially  regulated 
by  the  above,  is  used  by'  about  one-third 
of  the  World  s  popu'ation.  and  is  extending 
In  use,  whilst  others  are  slowly  falling 
into  disuse,  several  Asiatfo  Calendars  still 
serve  to  remind  readers  of  the  dwindling 
application  of  other  Eastern  Calahdara 
with  their  confusing  Eras. 

THE  CHINESE  LUNAR  RECKONING,  (a) 
As  still  used  by  about  500,000,000  person^. 

Our  ia03.    Chinese  Year  4600  hed  13  months. 

7th  inonth  1  at  day  29th  (b) 
8th  Ist    ..  29th 

9th      »      Ist    .,  29th 
tOth  lat       20th  « 

lUh  1st    ..  29th  H 

12th      „      1st       29th  M 
13th     H     1st  „  29th 
Chlnaae  Year  4601  • 
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July  24 
August  23 
September  22 
Ootobsr  22 

November  20 
December  19 
Januaiy 

Our 

February    16  ...  1st 

March       17  2nd 

April        16  ...  3rd 

May         is  4th 

Juna        -vs  ...  5th 

July.         13  ...  6th 

August      11  ...  7th 

Saptambar  9  ...  8th 

Oetobar     9  ...  9th 

Novambar   7  ...  ipth 

December   S  ....  11th 

.January      5  ...M2th 


let 
1st 
lat 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
1st 
lat 

1st 


30th 
30th 
80th 
30th 
30th 
30th 
30th 
30th 
30th 

aoth 
aotti 

80th 


fa)  Computed  by  Tas.  C.  Macdonald,  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  psr  Aa 
dtronologies  and  Calendars '  *  (W^i.  Andrews  ft  Ca). 
Chinese  celebrate  their  New  Year's  Pesdval  ea 
2    consecutive    days,    the   former    of   which  would 
be  the  proposed  International  Holiday,  "Skip-day," 

The  above  is  of  special  interest  from  its  conservative 
continaance  (almost  pcrpetuatioii)  of  the  original 
hmstloii  (nonth),  which  seems  to  have  beea  the  only 
possible  *'time-basis"  the  earliest  msa  coald  fSCkoa 
by,  as  already  explained. — M.  B.  C. 

5.0 


0?  t* 

IV.  MEXICAN  ancient  MONTH  of  20  DAYS, 
always  quartered  into  four  "hand-counts"  or 
weelcs  of  5  days, fitting  all  their  18  months,  which 
with  a  Hnal  5  days'  festival  completed  tlieiryear. 


That  Aztec  Calendar,  of  4  weeks  per  month,  was  the  simplest  and  best  of  the  numerous 
systems  past  generations  evolved.  But  this  generation  could  hardly  adopt  the  week  of  5  days. 
I  wish  it  could.  Then  the  Egvptian  12  months  of  30  days  divided  into  6  Mexican  weeks, 
with  the  73rd  week  appended  as  the  last  5  days  of  the  year,  would  be  the  most  perfect 
Calendar;  and  do  more  to  abolish  unemployment  than  any  otfier  government  measure. 

Suffident  evidence  is  recorded  in  diis  booklet  to  show  that  our  Calendars  were  jumbled  by 
the  Caesars,  are  imperfect,  and  can  easily  be  made  more  convenient  for  uniyers^  use. 
All  Great  Nations  have  desired  to  gain  Kqual  Months  of  4  Con»plete  Weeks. 
The  years  1917  or  1918  offer  the  best  opportunities  Co  unitedly  mn  that  boon  for  all  mankind. 
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I  Location  or  the. "SKIP-DAY.* 
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|5.  lilEBEST  PERMANKNT  DATE  FOR  EASTER . 

6.  TkE  BEST  DATE  to  begin  the.  YEAR-AL"! 

7-  DRAFT  JOINT  RECOMMEMIWJpilS  COM- 

£ISIi"^<^'^6  ^''^^  "*f">  LMlSlATlVE 
FORM  TOR  ADOPTION  by  ALL  NATIONS 

AND  REMIT  THAT  STANDARD  BILL  TD  THEIR 

^E3pecTlWE  GOVERNMENTS  to  itiaeRT 
rHm  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  TM«Em 

^rTPJHS^I?^'*  'rJ^l^WI  LAW  forthbirI 


•ESPECTIV 
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NATIONS  in  CONGRESS  will  consider  the  above,  to  REPLACE  MANY  imperfect.  CHANGING  CALE^^S 


by  ONE 


NEW 
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CLOCK 
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I  NTEftNATIONAL  CONGPESS 

1 1.  Location  ofthe.'SKIP-DAY.' 

2  REMOVAL  of'LEAP^DAY"  to  be  a 
MID-6UMMER  HOLIDAY 

3.  The  BEST  ARRANOMEHT  to  fit  52 
WEEKS  INTO  PERMANEMT  MONfJft. 

W..NAME  FOR  THE  NEW  MONTH. 

5.  The  DEST  ferman  but  DATE  for  EASTER  . 

6.  "IViE  BEST  DATE  to  becin  the  YE  AR-AL"! 

7-  DRAFT  JOINT  RECOMMEflWmOMS  CON- 
£l5Jl."^<i  "THE  ABOVE  INTO  l£QI5LATIVE 
FORM  FOR  ADOPTION  BY  ALL  MATIONS 

AND  REMtT  THAT  STANDARD  BILL  TO  THEIR 

^EJPtcTlvE  GOVERtinENTS  to  irifiERT 
rHMt  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  tmemin 

^^^D TOGETHER  WAKE  IT  LAW  FOR  THEIR 

1E5PECTIV  MriNATIONS. 
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